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A sinGLE streak of light upon a field of dark cloud, resembles the 
position which the Dorians, one of the principal races of ancient 


Greece, occupied in their native territory. All around them is 
obscure and unknown, while they have been distinguished for man 

ages that are past, and doubtless will continue to maintain their 
clory for many ages yet to come. Such is the power of graceful 
literature to ennoble and immortalise a people, who, few in numbers, 
and issuing forth from a narrow tract of mountainous country, have 
bequeathed to all posterity, through the medium of their magni- 
ficent language, memorials of their enterprize and intelligence, 
which are likely to perish only with man himself. Warriors over- 
run nations, annihilate and create empires, and, for a season, are 
the idols of their followers, the terror of their foes. But unless 
their deeds be sung and recorded by the aid of letters, their memory, 
in a generation or two, fades away, leaving no trace of their exist- 
ence. The most brilliant works of the sculptor, the painter, the 
architect, have, in many instances, failed to preserve the names of 
the artists even for a century—a moment upon the dial of Time, 
a globule in the ocean of ternity. But poetry, eloquence, and 
history, possess an embalming power, which the worm cannot alto- 
gether destroy. The felicities of thought, the beauties of imagery, 
the divine fervour of the soul, embodied in disciplined and melo- 
dious language, defy the grave, and laugh at the vicissitudes of 
centuries. In the most barbarous periods of the world, there has 
always been some sacred temple in which the vestal fire of the 
mind has been duly tended, and its productions hoarded with a 


pious care. Letters must truly have been heaven-descended, 
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since they thus not only enable us to see, as in a mirror, an illus- 
trious people, who have preceded us by thousands of generations, 
but induce all enlightened men to inquire, with a lively interest, 
into every thing that is connected with their rye 

Doris, properly so called, was confined originally to the valley 
of the Pindus, whence it gradually spread, so as to include the 
sources of the Cephisus, and a narrow strip of land along Mount 
(Eta, as faras the sea. Of the tribes that dwelt immediately beyond 
its boundaries nothing is known. The emigrants, who, pressed 
perhaps by a tide of population rushing from the north, quitted that 
confined territory, and spread themselves over the Peloponnese and 
some of the neighbouring islands, especially Crete, were, to those 
countries, what the Saxons were to England. They brought with 
them settled notions of law and liberty, which they established, wher- 
ever they went, by means of a variety of institutions, which it is the 
main object of this work to exhibit in a defined and accurate manner. 
Different writers have attempted, from time to time, to investigate 
the history of the laws of Solon and Lycurgus, and to attribute to 
accident, or to the genius and influence of particular individuals, the 
constitutions which governed Athens, Sparta, Corinth, and others 
of the ancient states of Greece. Muller has gone more profoundly 
into the subject than any of his predecessors. ‘Tracing the incursions 
of the Dorians into several parts of southern Greece, shewing the 
power which they exercised by the establishment of their own mode 
of worship, he proves that it was to their superior knowledge and 
sagacity, that Greece was indebted for the best models of social 
organization which she possessed. 

A political object has been ascribed, by some of our critics, to the 
author, in writing a work of this description, and it has been said 
that he evinces, throughout his labours, an anxiety to decry what- 
ever was popular, and uphold all that was aristocratical, in the laws 
and institutions of which he treats. That Muller affects courtly 
sentiments, such as might sooth the royal ears of Austria and Prussia, 
cannot indeed be denied ; but that he has rendered his history sub- 
servient to his interests or ambition, we must take it upon ourselves 
todeny. He has displayed throughout his work an ardent attach- 
ment to truth, an indefatigable industry in arriving at it, and a 
manly firmness of mind in developing constitutions, which have 
certainly nothing in common with the systems of the German 
potentates. The impression, which naturally arises after an atten- 
tive perusal of his volumes, is very far from being unfriendly to 
* rational liberty. 

The first volume is occupied chiefly with the origin, the migra- 
tions, and the religion of the Dorians. Upon the second of these 
points, great difficulties stand in the way of a satisfactory explana- 
tion. It would appear, however, to be sufficiently proved from 
tradition, that their first colony was planted in Crete ; and that 
their most impurtant expedition to the Peloponnese, which gave 
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them for a long period the dominion of that peninsula, was much 
celebrated as the ‘‘ return of the descendants of Hercules.” Their 
title of Heraclide was merely assumed, for they had no sort of 
right to it; but it served a political purpose, as, instead of unjustly 
invading, it made them appear as if they were only reconquering a 
country, which had belonged to their princes in former times. A 
great deal of learning is bestowed upon the history of this expedi- 
tion, which is confused by a thousand traditionary tales. It is 
sufficient here to state that the Dorians, by successive conquests, 
established their supremacy in the most important districts of the 
Peloponnese, especially in Sparta, which became the principal seat 
of their power. 

The author has endeavoured, with infinite labour, to trace the 
presence and influence of the Dorians, in other parts of the ancient 
Grecian territory, which have been most generally supposed to have 
been planted and organized by the lonians. His guiding star 
through the darkness of this part of his subject, is the worship of 
Apollo, the existence of which is, in his opinion, every where con- 
nected with Doric preponderance. We confess that we have derived 
some entertainment, but not a proportionate share of instruction, 
from this part of his labours. We could not but admire the pro- 
digious mass of mythvlogical knowledge which he has brought to 
bear upon it, but the result of the whole dissertation is not satis- 
factory. It ends, as it began, in conjecture. 

The chapters devoted to the political institutions of the Dorians, 
are, however, of a much more valuable and interesting character. 
To Englishmen particularly, inquiries into the constitutions of free 
states, must always be attractive, especially during a season when 
the elements of our own political system are daily undergoing the 
most searching discussion. We should much mistake the nature of 
those institutions, which the Dorians created and matured in Sparta, 
if we were to suppose that their object was to give to every man in 
the state, as great a portion of liberty as he could possess without 
injury to his fellow citizens. This would indeed express the notion 
of freedom, which prevails amongst us; which has been carried to 
the utmost bounds of practical expediency in the United States; 
and which has lately been acted upon with so much success in 
France. We must consider the Dorians always as Heraclide— 
that is to say, a species of nobility in themselves, who, after con- 
quering Sparta, applied all their intelligence and power to the for- 
mation of a system of government, which should be most efficient 
for the purposes of public order, and the perpetuation of their own 
oligarchical supremacy. They constructed the machinery of the 
state, with a view to its being rendered an instrument in their hands 
for the maintenance of tranquillity, the repression of sedition in its 
very germs, the strict subordination of the citizens, upon a principle 
neither of slavery nor of freedom, but of symmetry, the rights of in- 
dividuals being considered as nothing, the compactness of the state 
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every thing. They held it, in practice as well as in theory, to be the 
duty of the whole community to blend itself together, by the iden- 
tity of its opinions and principles, and the direction of its actions, 
so as to become a single moral agent, guided by perfect unity of 
purpose. Upon this point Muller’s observations are worthy of 
being transcribed. 


‘ Such an unity of opinions and actions can only be produced by the 
ties of some natural affinity, such as of a nation, a tribe, or a part of 
one, although in process of time the meaning of the terms state and nation 
became more distinct. The more complete the unity of feelings and prin- 
ciples is, the more vigorous will be the common exertions, and the more 
comprehensive the notion of the state. As this was in general carried to a 
wider extent among the Greeks than by modern nations, so it was perhaps 
nowhere so strongly marked as in the Dorian states, whose national views, 
with regard to political institutions, were most strongly manifested in the 
government of Sparta. Here the plurality of the persons composing the 
state was most completely reduced to unity; and hence, the life of a 
Spartan citizen was chiefly concerned in public affairs. The greatest 
freedom of the Spartan, as well as of the Greeks in general, was only to 
be a living member of the body of the state; whereas that, which in 
modern times commonly receives the name of liberty, consists in having 
the fewest possible claims from the community; or, in other words, in 
dissolving the social union to the greatest degree possible, as far as the 
individual is concerned. What the Dorians endeavoured to obtain in a 
state was good order, the regular combination of different elements. The 
expression of King Archidamus, in Thucydides, that “ it is most honour- 
able, and, at the same time, most secure, for many persons to shew them- 
selves obedient to the same order,” was a fundamental principle of this 
race; and hence, the Spartans honoured Lycurgus so greatly, as having 
instituted the existing order of things, and called his son by the laudatory 
title of Eucosmus. For the same reason, the supreme magistrate among 
the Cretans was called Cosmus; among the Epizephyrian Locrians, 
Cosmopolis. Thus this significant word expresses the spirit of the Dorian 
government, as well as of the Dorian music and philosophy (the Pythago- 
rean system). With this desire to obtain a complete uniformity, an 
attempt after stability is necessarily connected. For an unity of this kind 
having been once established, the next object is to remove whatever has @ 
tendency to destroy it, and to repress all causes which might lead to a 
change: yet an attempt to exclude all alteration is never completely 
successful: partly on account of the internal changes which take place in 
the national character, and partly because causes operating from without, 
necessarily produce some modifications. These states, however, endeavour 
to retain, unchanged, a state of things once established and approved ; 
while others, in which from the beginning, the opinions of individuals have 
outweighed the authority of the whole, admit in the progress of time, of 
greater variety, and more changes and innovations, readily take up what- 
ever is offered to them by accident of time and place, or even eagerly seek 
for opportunities of change. States of this description must soon lose all 
firmness and character, and fall to pieces from their own weakness ; while 
those which never admit of innovation will, at last, after having long stood 
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as ruins in a foreign neighbourhood, yield to the general tide of human 
affairs, and their destruction is commonly preceded by the most complete 
anarchy. 

‘This description expresses, though perhaps too forcibly, the difference 
between the Doric and Ionic races. e former had, of all the Grecians, 
the greatest veneration for antiquity; and not to degenerate from their 
fathers, was the strongest exhortation which a Spartan could hear: the 
latter, on the other hand, were in every thing fond of novelty, and de- 
lighted to excess in foreign communication ; whence their cities were 
always built on the sea, whereas the Dorians generally preferred an inland 
situation. The anxiety of the Dorians, and the Spartans in particular, 
to keep up the pure Doric character, and the customs of their ancestors, 
is strongly shewn by the prohibition to travel, and the exclusion of 
foreigners ; an institution common both to the Spartans and Cretans, 
and which has been much misrepresented by ancient authors, It is very 
possible, as Plutarch thinks, that the severity of these measures was 
increased by the decline of all morals and discipline, which had arisen 
among the Ionians from the contrary practice; that race having, in the 
earliest times, fallen into a state of the greatest effeminacy and indolence, 
from their connection with their Asiatic neighbours; for how early was 
the period when the ancient constitution of the Grecian family degenerated 
among the Ionians into the slavery of the wife! how weak, effeminate, and 
luxurious do their ancient poets, Callinus and Asius, represent them! and 
if the legend describes even the daughters of Neleus, the founder of the 
colony, so completely destitute of morality, what must have been the 
condition of this people, when the wives of the Ionians had mixed with 
Lydian women! The warning voice of such examples might well stimulate 
the ancient lawgivers to draw in, with greater closeness, the iron bond of 
custom.’—vol. il. pp. 1—5. 


We have then a most erudite, and, as far as we can judge, from 
some acquaintance with the works of the ancients, a very accurate 
account of the developement of the constitutions of the different 
Greek states, beginning with the heroic age, so —a de- 


scribed in different passages of the Iliad and Odyssey. uller 
shews that, beyond all doubt, all these constitutions originated in a 
kind of Wittenagemote, like that from which we have derived our 
parliament, and which was principally composed of the aristocracy, 
the people being present to hear the debates, to express their feel- 
ings, perhaps, on important occasions, but having no deliberative 
voice in the assembly. In some of the states, the aristocratic prin- 
ciple was, in the course of time, merged in tyranny, or subverted 
by the power of the democracy. The Doric om of government, 
that is to say the political institutions founded upon the ancient 
laws, usages, and traditions of the Dorians, was, as we have already 
intimated, most decidedly established in Sparta and Crete, where 
the power of that people was predominant. The legislation of 

ycurgus was altogether based on Doric principles, his object being 
to keep the old as well as the young in complete subjection ; to pro- 

uce harmony and order by means of self control and manly virtue, 
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which were to be systematically infased into the minds of the citi- 
zens. Hence their education was considered as the first and most 
essential duty of the government, and a Doric state may be truly 
described as consisting of a body of men, ‘ who acknowledged one 
strict principle of order, and one unalterable rule of manners; and 
80 calcetae themselves to this system, that scarcely any thing 
was unfettered by it, every action was influenced and regulated by 
the recognised principles.’ 

The Dorians, in fact, contrived by their institutions to retain in 
their own hands, for many centuries, the government of the mass of 
the inhabitants, and it was to this end, as we have stated, that all 
their laws were forcibly directed. Hence, as we learn from Thucy- 
dides, when Brasidas harangued the Peloponnesians, he said to 
them,—‘‘ You are not come from states in which the many rule over 
the few, but the few over the many, having obtained their sove- 
reignty in no other manner than by victory in the field.” It is not 
very surprising that a nation of this description should have at- 
tracted the enthusiastic admiration of a German scholar, consider- 
ing the notions upon the subject of government, which prevail too 
generally amongst the learned men of that part of the continent. 

In speaking of the subject classes in the Doric states, Muller 
corrects some popular errors with respect to the Helots, who are 
generally supposed to have been originally inhabitants of the ma- 
ritime town of Helos, and to have been reduced by their conquerors 
to a condition of unqualified slavery. He suggests that they were 
called Helots, not from the town, but from the word Eiaws, signify- 
ing prisoners, probably, who were taken in war. He shews that 
they were possessed of several political rights ; that they belonged 
to the state, and not to individuals, that the state allowed them to 
be possessed by individuals, but reserved to itself the power of en- 
franchising them. The state could not sell them beyond the fron- 
tiers, nor could individuals, the author thinks, sell them at all, or 
even liberate them. Like the boors of Russia, before they were 
emancipated, the Helots were annexed to the landed property, 
which was inalienable in Sparta. ‘On these lands they had cer- 
tain fixed dwellings of their own, and particular services and pay- 
ments were prescribed to them. They paid as rent a fixed measure 
of corn to their masters.” Thus they resembled in a great measure 
the villeins regardant, that is to say those who were annexed to the 
manor or land, under the Norman system in former ages in our own 
country. 

Upon the subject of the divisions of the free citizens and public 
assemblies in the Doric states, the author’s researches appear to 
have been extremely elaborate. It would seem, that to the popular 
assembly all citizens were admitted, who were above the age of 
thirty, and who had not been deprived of their rights by law. 
They so far exercised supreme power, that nothing could become a 
law without their consent, though they could not originate laws or 
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decrees. They met at an appointed place in the open air, and the 
extent of their authority appears to have rather militated against 
the aristocratic tendencies of Mr. Muller. 


‘In the first place, with regard to the external relations of the state, we 
know that the whole people alone could proclaim war, conclude 2 peace, 
enter into an armistice for any length of time, &c,; and that all negocia- 
tions with foreign states, although conducted by kings and ephors, could 
alone be ratified by the same authority. With regard to internal affairs, 
the highest offices, particularly the councillors’, were filled by the votes of 
the people; a disputed succession to the throne was decided by the same 
tribunal ; changes in the constitution were proposed and explained, and 
all new laws (as often as this rare event took place,) after previous exami- 
vation in the council, were confirmed in the assembly. Legally, also, it 
required the authority of the assembled people to liberate any considerable 
number of Helots, as being the collective possessor of them. In short, 
the popular assembly possessed the supreme political and legislative 
authority ; but it was so hampered and restrained by the spirit of the con- 
stitution, that it could only exert its authority within certain prescribed 
limits. 

‘This circumstance was shewn, in an especial manner, in the method 
of its proceedings; none but public magistrates, chiefly the ephors and 
kings, together with the sons of the latter, addressed the people without 
being called upon, and put the question to the vote; foreign ambassadors 
also being permitted to enter and speak concerning war and peace; but 
that citizens ever came forward upon their own impulse to speak on public 
affairs, is neither probable, nor do any examples of such a practice occur. 
A privilege of this kind could, according to the Spartan principles, only 
be obtained by holding a public office; as, therefore, the magistrates only 
were the leaders and speakers of the assembly, so we often find that stated 
as a decree of the authorities (especially in foreign affairs) which had been 
discussed before the whole community, and approved by it. The occasional 
speeches were short, and spoken extempore. Lysander first delivered 
before the people a prepared speech, which he procured from Cleon, of 
Halicarnassus. The method of voting by acclamation, has indeed, some- 
thing rude and barbarous; but it has the advantage of expressing, not 
only the number of approving and negative voices, but also the eagerness 
of the voters, accurately enough, according to the ancient simplicity of 
manners.’ —vol. ii, pp, 91—93. 


The remark contained in the last sentence looks like an apology, 
for introducing to the notice of the Germans, the privileges of a 
popular assembly—such an assembly, by the way, as they, of 
all other nations, are entitled to possess, if antiquity of usage give 
any rights toa community. In Sparta, the popular branch of the 
legislature was controlled by a council of elders, in whom the aris- 
tocratical interests were centered. They were chosen for life by the 
people. None but men of sixty or more years were eligible to this 
council, and they were generally aristocrats in the true sense of the 
word ; that is to say, they were of distinguished families, eminent 
station, and blameless lives. ‘They were subject to no responsibi- 
lity, since it was thought that the near prospect of death would give 
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them more moderation, than the fear of incurring at the cessation 
of their office the displeasure of the community.’ This institution 
obtains from the author unbounded praise. It appears to him the 
most splendid monument of early Grecian customs. Its functions 
were at once executive, deliberative, and judicial, (in criminal mat- 
ters). It advised with the kinys, prepared and ~—_ through 
their first stages, the laws which were submitted for the sanction 
of the public wong and had the power of supreme decision in 
all criminal cases. The kingly office, exercised by two gpm for 
a considerable period, was strictly limited, indeed much more so 
than it is in this country. It was hemmed around not only by the 
popular assembly and the council of elders, but also by the Ephor- 
alty, an institution peculiar, we believe, to the ancient Greek states, 
The otlice of the Ephori (who were five in number) is supposed to 
have been originally limited to a superintendence over sales, and 
over the public market. They were chosen by the popular assem- 
bly, without reference to property or distinctions, but merely on ac- 
count of personal qualifications. They obtained, in the course of 
time, jurisdiction in all civil matters, and became a most formidable 
tribunal. They exercised the privilege of instituting scrutinies into 
the official conduct of all magistrates, the members of the council 
alone excepted. The kings were amenable to the decisions of the 
Ephori. They could not only punish magistrates, who, after the 
termination of their office, had been found guilty of misconduct, but 
they could divest them of office before the period of its cessation, if 
they thought proper. They could moreover impeach the kings as 
well as the other magistrates in extreme cases, without consulting 
the assembly of the people, and could bring them to trial for life 
and death. Such impeachments were carried before an extraordi- 
nary court, however, composed of one of the kings, the councillors, 
the Ephori, and a number of other public officers, and from its sen- 
tence there was no appeal. In short, they ultimately became a 
directory, like that of France, which engrossed all the power, execu- 
tive, legislative, judicial, and financial, of the state. They affected 
to learn the will of the gods by dreams, and by the inspection of the 
heavens, and they did not cease to extend their prerogatives until 
they eradicated every vestige of the Spartan constitution. The 
Ephoralty was an institution altogether abhorred by Mr. Muller. 
Strictly speaking it must have been an excrescence upon the true 
Doric principle of government, for it was, in every sense, a tribune- 
ship of the people, not unlike that which was subsequently esta- 
blished in Rome. Nevertheless, the author attempts to reconcile 
the Ephoralty with the aristocratic spirit of the Spartan constitu- 
tion, and this he does in a way that would almost induce us to sus- 
pect that there was a spice of democracy in his Toryism. 

‘Now,’ he says, ‘I call the Spartan constitution an aristocracy, 
without the least hesitation, on account of its continued and predominant 
tendency towards governing the community by a few, who were presumed 
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to be the best, and as it inculcated in the citizens far less independent 
confidence than obedience, and fear of those persons whose worth was 
guaranteed by their family, their education, and the public voice which had 
called them to the offices of state. The ancients, however, remark that it 
might be called a democracy, since the supreme power was always con- 
sidered as residing in the people, and an entire equality of manners pre- 
vailed; that it might be called a monarchy on account of the kings; and 
that in the power of the Ephors there was even an appearance of tyranny : 
so that in this one constitution all forms of government were united. But,’ 
adds the author, anxious for the consistency of his argument, ‘the ani- 
mating soul of all these forms was the Doric spirit of fear and respect for 
ancient and established laws, and the judgment of older men, the spirit of 
implicit obedience towards the state and the constituted authorities; and 
lastly, the conviction, that strict discipline, and a wise restriction of actions, 
are surer guides to safety than a superabundance of strength and activity 
directed to no certain end.’—vol. ii. pp. 194—195. 


In the public economy of the Spartans, there were some very 
extraordinary arrangements according to our notions. Nature does 
not abhor a vacuum more than they abhorred the extinction of a 
family ; considering, that by the destruction of a house, ‘the dead 
lost their religious honour, the household gods their sacrifices, the 
hearth its flame, and the ancestors their name among the living.’ 
This evil, so formidable in their estimation, was prevented, as far 
as possible, by various regulations, some of which were most unna- 
tural. For instance, if a husband considered his wife to be barren, 
he had the power of putting her away, and dissolving the bond of 
marriage. If he had reason to suppose himself to be the cause of 
unfruitfulness, he, as it were, put himself away, appointing a substi- 
tute, whose child, if one were born, was considered as legally belong- 
ing to the family of the husband, although the relation between the 
child and its real father was openly proclaimed. But there was 
another institution still more extraordinary than this. If, before he 
had children, a husband were slain in the field of battle, a successor 
to him, probably a slave, was appointed as to his marital rights, for 
the purpose of ‘ producing heirs and successors, not to themselves, 
but to the deceased husband!’ Nothing can possibly demonstrate 
the artificial economy of the Dorians more palpably than these 
strange regulations. 

For the laws which prescribed the appropriation of the lands, the 
value of money, and the punishment of criminals, we must refer the 
reader to Mr. Muller’s volumes. From these subjects, which he 
treats with his wonted learning and skill, he passes to the history 
of architecture, that art in which the Dorians were so pre-eminent, 
and upon an order of which they bestowed the name of their nation, 
Which to this hour remains attached to it. The remarks which the 
author makes upon the connexion between the architecture and 
character of the Dorians, may seem perhaps a little enthusiastic ; 
but they will not, therefore, be considered as less interesting. 


‘ The Doric character, in short, created the Doric architecture. In the 
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temples of this order, the weight to be supported is intentionally increased, 
and the architecture, frieze, and cornice, of unusual depth; but the 
columns are proportionably strong, and placed very close to each other; 
so that in contemplating the structure, our astonishment at the weight 
supported, is mingled with pleasure at the security imparted by the strength 
of the columns underneath. This impression of firmness and solidity, 
is increased by the rapid tapering of the column, its conical shape giving 
it an appearance of strength, while the diminution beginning immediately 
at the base, and the straight line not being, as in other orders, softened by 
the interposition of the swelling, gives a severity of character to the order, 
With this rapid diminution is also connected the bold projection of the 
echinus (or quarter-round) of the capital, which likewise creates a striking 
impression, particularly if its outline is nearly rectilineal. The alternation of 
long unornamented surfaces, with smaller rows of decorated work, awaken 
a feeling of simple grandeur, without appearing either monotonous or 
fatiguing. The harmony spread over the whole becomes more conspicuous 
when contrasted with the dark shadows occasioned by the projecting drip 
of the cornice; above, the magnificent pediment crowns the whole. 
Thus, in this creation of art, we find expressed the peculiar bias of the 
Doric race to strict rule, simple proportion, and pure harmony.’—vol. ii. 
pp. 276, 277. 

There is no part of this work more delightful, than that in which 
the author presents to us a view of the private life and domestic 
economy of the Dorians. Their dwellings were remarkably plain 
and simple, the doors of every house having been, in compliance 
with an ancient law, fashioned only with the saw, and the cieling 
with the axe. .Though rudely constructed, their private residences 
were commodious, having a court-yard in front, separated from the 
street by a wall, and containing a large portico. Tle pomp of that 
order of architecture, of which they have the reputation of being 
the original inventors, they reserved for their temples and other 
public buildings. In their clothing they displayed a peculiar taste, 
not unlike that which they shewed in their achitecture, inasmuch 
as it was equally removed from the effeminacy and ostentation of 
the Asiatics on one hand, as from the slovenliness of the barbarians 
on the other. They did not deem it necessary to cover the whole 
body, though they paid considerable attention to personal appear- 
ance. Contrary to the modern European usages, the unmarried 
ladies lived much more in public than the married women, the 
latter being constantly engaged in the care of their families, while 
the former practised music, and even athletic exercises, beyond the 
precincts of their homes. The unmarried ladies too walked out 
unveiled, and in company with young men, and were allowed to be 
present at the gymnastic contests, privileges which no married female 
was permitted to enjoy. We may see in those works of art which 
represent the goddesses Victory and Iris, an exact model of the dress 
which the Doric virgins generally wore. It consisted principally 
of a woollen stuff garment without sleeves, called a chiton, which 
was fastened over both shoulders by clasps of considerable size, and 
was wholly joined together only on one side, while on the other it 
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was partly left open, so as to admit of a freer motion of the limbs. 
it was worn without a girdle, and hung down to the calves of the 
legs. This is the dress in which Minerva is usually arrayed. 
Diana’s robe is also of the Doric fashion, though, as she was a 
huntress, it is girt up for the purposes of rapid motion. The 
married women seldom went out without adding to this slight 
costume an upper garment, which more fully covered the person. 
The dress of the men consisted first of the chiton, which served as 
a shirt ; secondly, of a square piece of cloth, called the himation, 
thrown over the left, and behind under the right arm, the end being 
brought back again over the left shoulder; and thirdly, of a cloak, 
called the chlamys, consisting of an oblong piece of cloth, of which 
the two lower ends came forward, and were fastened with a clasp 
upon the right shoulder. Oil was their only ointment, that of 
nature their only dye. The men preserved not only their beard, 
but the hair of their head, uncut, and both men and women tied 
the hair in a knot over the crown of the head. Public tables, at 
which many persons joined, were much in use. They sat at table, 
an attitude which their degenerate descendants exchanged for the 
recumbent posture. The office of cook was hereditary, so that the 
black broth was made after the same fashion for many generations, 
and as there was no competition, there were no new inventions. 
The trade of the bakers was also hereditary. Their bread was made 
of barley; on extraordinary occasions they indulged at dessert in the 
luxury of maize, which was very scarce. Besides their black broth, 
they used at their meals beef, pork, kid, poultryand game. Their 
drink consisted of mixed wine, which was poured by a cup-bearer 
into a cup that was placed before each person. The wine was not 
passed round, nor were healths drunk. Intoxication was forbidden 
by law, which shews, by the way, that it had prevailed to a great 
extent, and no persons were lighted home except old men of sixty ! 

The most singular part of this system was the community of their 
public tables. These were not tables d’hote, in the French fashion, 
to which persons were indiscriminately admitted. The company 
consisted of a small society of fifteen men, to which fresh members 
were admitted by unanimous election, ascertained through the 
medium of the ballot. Their conversation was such as might arise 
amongst friends, sometimes upon politics, always frank and unre- 
strained. The laugh and joke went round, and songs enlivened 
their meetings. Youths and boys eat in their own companies or 
divisions, but the small children were allowed to eat at the public 
tables ; they sat on low stools near their fathers’ chairs, ‘and re- 
ceived,’ says the author, ‘a half share without any vegetables.’ 
he women uniformly eat at home. 

The Doric ceremony of marriage was not among the least curious 
of their institutions. The lady was first betrothed on the part of 
her father, and under the notion that marriage was against the 
delicacy of the virgin, her person was seized, as it were by violence, 
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by the bridegroom; he ‘carried her off from the chorus of maidens 
or elsewhere, to the bride’s maid, who cut short her hair, and left 
her lying in a man’s dress and shoes, without a pent on a bed of 
rushes, until the bridegroom returned from the public banquet, and 
took the bride to the nuptial couch.’ Sometimes a lengthened period 
elapsed before the husband took his wife to his own house; but 
there was, generally speaking, no difference between the children 
born before this took place, and those born after. Virgins were not 
allowed to marry at too tender an age, probably not before two or 
three and twenty. For men, the age of thirty was esteemed the 
most proper. The Dorians considered old bachelors as a public 
nuisance. Public actions might be brought against them, as well 
as against those persons who married too late in life, and those who 
entered into unsuitable connexions. Even cowards, who could not 
possibly get a wife for love or money, were punished for not mar- 
rying! The reason of these ordinances is explained by the circum- 
stance, that among the Dorians, marriage was considered, not as a 
private relation, but as an institution connected with the state ; its 
object being to supply the nation with a healthy progeny. So much 
was this the case, that, as we have already seen, the law, or at least 
usage, in certain cases of barrenness, allowed a suspension of that 
mutual fidelity, which was generally esteemed sacred. The wife 
was honoured by her husband with the title of mistress, a title 
which was not merely nominal, for the married ladies usually were 
really mistresses in their own houses. Every thing was regulated 
by their orders, and that too to such an extent, that their husbands 
have been sometimes censured for submitting to their yoke. 

Muller has undertaken the difficult task of defending against 
Aristotle and other philosophers, ancient and modern, the custom 
which existed among the Dorians, characterised by the term 
maidepactia. We should wish to translate it by the word tutelage, and 
to consider the usage as confined to a generous, intellectual, and 
friendly intercourse between youth and adults of the same sex. 
Undoubtedly in many cases it was so confined. It is consonant 
with all the best feelings of the human heart, and indeed we see 
examples of it in the professions every day, that those who have 
advanced prosperously in the paths of life, should look with favour 
upon the juvenile aspirants, who are following in the same course ; 
should feel a desire to instruct them, to form their minds, to pro- 
mote their interests, and secure, as far as possible, their future 
success. This sort of relation is honourable in the highest degree 
to all parties, and, very probably, when it was recognised by the 
Dorian laws, no more was meant than reached the ear. But like 
other institutions, this doubtless degenerated into vice in the course 
of time. 

The education of youth was carried on upon a very artificial 
system. The first question discussed was, whether the child was 
to be preserved or not, and it was decided by a council of the elders 
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of the family. To gymnastic exercises the greatest attention was 
paid by the Dorians. They are said to be the first who introduced 
crowns, in lieu of other —_ of victory. Another class of exercises 
was calculated to harden the frame by labour and fatigue. The 
youths were trained, by frequent hunting on the mountains, to 
undergo the extremes of heat and cold, hunger, thirst, and priva- 
tions of every kind. They were, moreover, as they grew up, obliged 
to be their own servants, and even to obtain their daily food by 
stealing ! The author justifies, or at least palliates this, to us extra- 
ordinary, usage, in the following ingenious argument :— 


‘According to the scattered fragments of our information, the state of 
the case was as follows: the boys at a certain period were generally 
banished from the town, and all communion with men, and obliged to 
lead a wandering life in the fields and forests. When thus excluded, they 
were obliged to obtain, by force or cunning, the means of subsistence from 
the houses and court-yards, all access to which was at this time forbidden 
them ; frequently obliged to keep watch for whole nights, and always 
exposed to the danger of being beaten, if detected. To judge this custom 
with fairness, it should only be regarded in the connexion which we have 
explained above. ‘The possession of property was made to furnish a 
means of sharpening the intellect, and strengthening the courage of the 
citizens, by forcing the one party to hold, and the other to obtain it by a 
sort of war. The loss of property which was thus occasioned, appeared 
of little importance to a state where personal rights were so little regarded ; 
and the injurious consequences were in some measure avoided, by an exact 
definition of the goods permitted to be stolen, which were, in fact, those 
that any Spartan who required them for the chase, might take from the 
stock of another. Such was the idea upon which this usage was kept up; 
it might possibly, however, have originated in the ancient mountain-life of 
the Dorians, when they inhabited Mounts (Eta and Olympus, cooped up 
within narrow boundaries, and engaged in perpetual contests with the 
more fortunate inhabitants of the plains. As a relic and memorial of 
those habits, it remained, contrasted with the independent and secure 
mode of life of the Spartans at a later period.’—vol. ii. pp. 324—326. 


The gymnastic war-games constituted another characteristic 
feature of Doric-education. Boys fought with boys in sham- 
battle, marching against each other to the sound of flutes and lyres. 
The females also (the virgins) had their gymnasia, as we have 
already seen. Clad lightly, they exercised themselves in running, 
wrestling, or throwing the quoit and spear. The object of all these 
practices was to improve the form, and render it vigorous as well as 
beautiful, an object in which the Dorians completely succeeded, 
as they were by far the most perfect models of mua and grace- 


fulness in the whole of ancient Greece. W riting was never gene- 
rally taught amongst them, and all that related to the education of 
the mind was comprised under the name of music. 

The science of sweet sound was so highly cultivated among the 
Dorians, that they originated what was called the Doric measure, 
to which the ancients attributed ‘something solemn, firm, and 
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manly, calculated to inspire fortitude in supporting misfortunes and 
hardships, and to strengthen the mind against the attacks of pas- 
sion.’ It was from an early period taken under the care of the 
state, as it was supposed to express the general tone and morals of 
the people, with whom it was an almost universal amusement. In 
the choruses of festivals, the inhabitants of the cities generally took 
part, including women who sang and danced in public with men 
and by themselves. The practice of dancing was anciently con- 
nected with the palestra; it was calculated also, like our modern 
ballets, to give expression to certain ideas and feelings. Thus it 
was with the Pyrrhic dance, which was of a warlike nature, the 
time being quick andlight. ‘ Plato saysof this dance in general, that 
it imitated all the attitudes of defence, by avoiding a thrust or a 
cast, retreating, springing up, and crouching, as also the opposite 
movements of attack with arrows and lances, and every kind of 
thrust. So strong was the attachment to this dance at Sparta, that 
long after it had,in the other Greek states, degenerated into a 
Bacchanalian revel, it was still danced by the Spartans as a warlike 
exercise, and boys of fifteen were instructed in it.’ Besides the 
Pyrrhic dance, there were several others, among which the Dipodia, 
a sort of pas de deux, we suppose, is mentioned, the origin of which 
is hidden in obscurity. It is introduced by Aristophanes into one of 
his comedies, where it is followed by a song, in which the chorus 
appears to describe the dance, while it implores the Laconian muse 


to descend from Mount Taygetus, and to celebrate the tutelar deities 
of Sparta. 


‘ Come hither with a light motion to sing of Sparta. Where there are 
choruses in honour of the gods, and the noise of dancing, when, like young 
horses, the maidens on the banks of the Eurotas rapidly move their feet ; 
while their hair floats, like revelling Bacchanals; and the daughter of Leda 
directs them, the sacred leader of the chorus. Now bind up the hair, and 
leap like fawns, now strike the measured tune which gladdens the chorus.” 
—vol. ii. p. 352. 

In addition to these dances the author enumerates several others, 
some of which were of a licentious character. He next proceeds 
to treat of the comic, tragic, and lyric poetry of the Dorians, of their 
historical writings, their brevity of speech, and metaphorical mode 
of expression; their symbolical language and the connexion of the 
Pythagorean philosophy with their history. He concludes with a 
summary of all that had been said, in different parts of the work, on 


the peculiarities of the Doric race, of whom the following striking 
character is given. 


‘ The first feature in the character of the Dorians which we shall notice, 
is one that has been pointed out in several places, viz. their endeavour to 
produce uniformity and unity in a numerous body. Every individual was 
to remain within those limits which were prescribed by the regulation of 
the whole body; thus, in the Doric form of government, no individual 
was allowed to strive after personal independence, nor any class or order 
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to move from its appointed place. The privileges of the aristocracy, and 
the subjection of the inferior orders, were maintained with greater strictness 
than in other tribes, and greater importance was attached to obedience, in 
whatever form, than to the assertion of individual freedom. The govern- 
ment, the army, and the public education, were managed on a most com- 
plicated, but most regular succession and alternation of commanding and 
obeying. Every one was to obey in his own place. All the smaller 
associations were also regulated on the same principle: always we find 
gradation of power, and never independent equality. But it was not suffi- 
cient that this system should be complete and perfect within, it was to be 
fortified without. The Dorians had little inclination to admit the customs 
of others, and a strong desire to disconnect themselves with foreigners ; 
hence, in later times, the blunt and harsh deportment of those Dorians, 
who most scrupulously adhered to their national habits. This indepen- 
dence and seclusion would, however, sometimes be turned into hospitality ; 
and hence, the military turn of the Dorians, which may also be traced in 
the developement of the worship of Apollo. A calin and steady courage 
was the natural quality of the Dorian. As they were not ready to receive, 
neither were they to communicate outward impressions, and this, neither 
as individuals nor as a body ; hence, both in their poetry and their prose, 
the narrative is often concealed by expressions of the feeling, and tinged 
with the colour of the mind: they endeavoured always to condense and 
concentrate their thoughts, which was the cause of the great brevity and 
obscurity of their language. Their desire of disconnecting themselves with 
the things and persons around them, naturally produced a love for past 
times ; and hence, their great attachment to the usages and manners of their 
ancestors, and to existing institutions. The attention of the Doric race 
was turned to the past rather than to the future; and thus it came to pass 
that the Dorians preserved most rigidly, and represented most truly, the 
customs of the ancient Greeks. Their advances were constant, not sudden ; 
and all their changes imperceptible. With the desire to obtain uniformity, 
their love for measure and proportion was also combined. Their works of 
art are distinguished by this attention to singleness of effect, and every 
thing discordant or useless was pruned off with an unsparing hand. 
Their moral system also prescribed the observance of the proper mean; 
and it was in this that the temperance, which so distinguished them, con- 
sisted. One great object in the worship of Apollo was to maintain the 
even balance of the mind, and to remove every thing that might disquiet 
the thoughts, rouse the mind to passion, or dim its purity and brightness. 
The Doric nature required an equal and regular harmony, and preserving 
that character in all its parts. Dissonances, even if they combined into 
harmony, were not suited to the taste of that nation. The national tunes 
were, doubtless, not of a soft or pleasing melody; the general accent of 
the language had the character of command, or of dictation, not of ques- 
tion or entreaty. The Dorians were contented with themselves, with the 
powers to whom they owed their existence and happiness ; and, therefore, 
they never complained. They looked not to future, but to present 
existence ; to preserve this, and to preserve it in enjoyment, was their 
highest object. Every thing beyond this boundary was mist and darkness, 
and every thing dark they supposed the Deity to hate. They lived in 
themselves, and for themselves; hence man was the chief and almost only 
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object which attracted their attention. ‘The same feelings may also be 
perceived in their religion, which was always unconnected with the worship 
of any natural object, and originated from their own reflections and con- 
ceptions ; and to the same source may perhaps be traced their aversion to 
mechanical and agricultural labour. In short, the whole race bears gene- 
rally the stamp and character of the male sex ; the desire of assistance and 
connexion, of novelty and of curiosity, the characteristics of the female 
sex, being directly opposed to the nature of the Dorians, which bears the 
mark of independence and subdued strength. 

‘This description of the Doric character, to which many other features 
might be added, is sufficient for our present purpose; and will serve to 
prove that the worship of Apollo, the ancient constitution of Crete and that 
of Lycurgus, the manners, arts, and literature of the Dorians, were the 
productions of one and the same national individual. To what extent this 
character was influenced by external circumstances, cannot be ascertained ; 
but though its features were impressed by nature, they might not, in all 
places, have been developed, and would have been lost without the fostering 
assistance of an inland and mountainous region. The country is to a 
nation what the body is to the soul: it may influence it partially,’ and 
assist its growth and increase, but it cannot give strength and impulse, or 
imprint that original mark of the Deity which is set upon our minds.’ — 
vol. i. pp. 406—409. 

The appendix contains dissertations upon the geography of the 
Peloponnese and Northern Greece, and upon the Doric dialect, 
which will be found useful to the scholar. We observe with satis- 
faction that, when treating the former subject, Muller speaks in 
terms of well deserved praise of the labours of our own countryman, 
Leake, in the same fruitful field of enquiry. Of the merits of the 
two gentlemen who have translated these volumes, the extracts 
which we have given will enable the reader to form a most favour- 
able judgment. We must remark, however, that several sentences 
exhibit a stiffness as well as a vagueness of style, and frequently a 


repetition of the same word, which should be corrected in a second 
edition. 





Ant. I1.—Journal of Travels in the seat of War, during the last two 
Campaigns of Russia and Turkey ; intended as an Itinerary through 
the South of Russia, the Crimea, Georgia, and through Persia, 
Koordistan, and Asia Minor, to Constantinople. With Maps ex- 
pressly drawn up, and illustrative of the Author's Tour. By T. B. 
Armstrong. 8vo. pp. 227. London: Seguin. 1831. 


Mr. Armstrong, ina very modest introduction to his work, de- 
precates the severity of criticism, which might, if exercised, cet- 
tainly draw up a considerable catalogue of inaccuracies and errors 
in his style of writing. As he does not aspire, however, to the 
honours of professional authorship, we shall not think it necessary 
to visit with punishment his literary delinquencies. His object was 
to produce rather an itinerary, than a tour; to give an account of 
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roads, distances between post stations, halting places, and other 
matters highly useful to the traveller to know, rather than a picture 
of the countries which he traversed, with a series of observations 
upon the habits of the people by which they are inhabited. He 
has, with good reason, deemed such a work the more likely to be 
acceptable, inasmuch as he has been enabled to insert in it various 
routes over land to India,—routes which are becoming every year 
frequented to such a degree, that journies to Bombay already — 
to be thought less of than a progress from Edinburgh to London 
in the days of our grandfathers, 

But although Mr. Armstrong’s ambition was limited to the execu- 
tion of a Guide Book, we must do him the justice to say that he 
has done something more. His journal, though not written with 
much elegance, retains a natural character and animation, which, 
in any kind of composition, never fail to charm the attention. His 
sketches of scenery are free and bold, and we sometimes gather 
clearer notions from them, than from much more elaborate descrip- 
tions. He seems to have been employed in the capacity of a 
courier, by two English gentlemen, who, in the year 1828, contem- 
plated a visit to Constantinople and Syria, had the war between 
the Russians and Turks allowed of their going by way of the Balcan. 
That route, however, circumstances prevented them from pursuing. 
Having reached Vienna in the autumn of that year, they proceeded: 
by way of Austerlitz and Freyberg, to Cracow. The filthiness of 
the inns of the latter city is pietelbiel, the explanation of which is 
that it is chiefly inhabited by Jews, Eight miles from Cracow are the 
salt mines, celebrated by so many travellers. These have generally, 
we believe, passed over an interesting circumstance, mentioned b 
Mr. Aer indicative of the prodigions effect which weight 
and pressure have upon timber, At the corner of an old mine, 
exhausted many years ago, upwards of two hundred fir-trees, laid 
crossways, had been put under the excavation, to prop the roof, 
They probably originally occupied a solid square of twenty feet. 
‘The rock had given way, it appears, as age had decayed the timber, 
and now nothing is seen but the trunks of trees, crushed together, 
and compressed into a mass of about three or four feet thick’! No 
doubt the reduction is partly to be attributed to the rottenness of 
the timber; but he adds, and this is the most remarkable feature 
in the pile, that ‘he could not distinguish one tree from another.’ 
We mention the circumstance for the benefit of the geologists. 

The country, a few stages from the mines, is chielly tenanted by 
Jews, who are all agriculturists. Their villages are wretched in the 
extreme. The furniture of their inns consists only of a few wooden 
chairs, and bedsteads filled with hay. The party having learned 
that the provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia were in a very un- 
healthy state, changed their course towards Odessa, entering Russia 
by Radzovillow, where they underwent a strict search. In this 
part of Russia there are no roads. The traveller has to fight his 
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way as he can through forests and over sandy wastes, and through 
the eternal filth and poverty of the Jewish ¢ractiers or inns. Some- 
times his horses are knee-deep in mud—sometimes his carriage 
sticks fast and becomes immoveable without the assistance of a 
posse comitatus. ‘Towards the town of Brailaw, the country, how- 
ever, is more open and cheerful, and the roads are more tolerable. 


‘August 31 st.—A fine morning, and the roads still good; we travel very fast, 
and make up for the time lost in changing horses, which is very considerable 
at some stations. The highways inthis country are distinguished from the 
fields only, by having a ditch on each side; they are from sixty to seventy 
yards wide, and from the time they are first made never undergo any repair; 
the soil is a complete mould, and when wet, is like fine cement. By six, 
A. M., we crossed the river Boug, which is not more than sixty yards wide 
here ; we soon afterwards arrived at the town of Brailaw. The next stage, 
across a very steep hill, brought us to the provincial town of Toultchin ; it 
has a much superior aspect, before entering, than we really found it after- 
wards. Having passed the barrier, and traversed the principal street of the 
town, we arrived at a German inn, where we found every thing very clean 
and plentiful. The population is principally Jewish, and far exceeds that 
of any other town we have passed since entering Russia; the Jews appear 
(o enjoy all the privileges of the Russian inhabitants. It was a fair day, 
and the various costumes of the peasantry, who came with their produce 
to market, contrasting with the dress of the inhabitants, bad a very pleas- 
ing effect. 

* We experienced in this case, as in many others, the degrading practises 
of the lower order of the Jews, who, without distinction, take advantage of 
every traveller fortune may throw in their way: before we had scarcely re- 
freshed, we were annoyed by numbers of them, all anxious to change money 
or supply us with horses ; knowing, at the same time, that we could not be 
furnished with the latter from the post-house, on account of the numerous 
government couriers on the road. Being anxious to proceed with as little 
loss of time as possible, we were compelled to take their horses for the fol- 
lowing stage. 

‘The country beyond Toultchin, for upwards of eighty versts, is better 
cultivated, and possesses a much greater population ; every six or ten versts 
brings us to a village, or some few houses on the road-side ; the scenery is 
pretty, and various petty hills and small lakes are seen. On the borders 
of the latter are found some neat villages; the cottages being white-washed, 
are distinguished at a great distance, and have a very lively appearance. 
In passing one of these hamlets, we witnessed a Russian dance by the pea- 
santry, who were celebrating a marriage festival; the women were all col- 
lected on one side, whilst the men kept at a respectful distance on the 
other ; in the centre was a group dancing without music, it was not unlike 
the Highland Fling, as performed in the northern parts of Scotland. It 
was a droll sight—a picture of union for life—a mixture of pleasure and 
pain, 

* After crossing some very high hills, and travelling over a fertile country, 
we arrived at the straggling town of Olgopol ; previous to entering which, 
we passed a considerable supply of provisions for the army. Not finding 


any inn here, we entered a Jew’s dwelling, and partook of some hard-boiled 
eggs and black bread. 
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‘From hence we had eight horses to our calash, to climb the steepest 
hill I ever remember to be obliged to cross en voiture ; the descent was 
equally difficult, and night closed on us ere we could reach the bottom ; 
the lights in the villages, and seattered houses, had a curious appearance, 
as we came crawling down upon them, from the clouds, as it were. The 
second stage was hilly, and we found it unpleasant travelling, frequently 
over a rough road, at the rate of from ten to fifteen verstsan hour. During 
the night we heard the drums of some troops on their march. 

‘ September lst.—This morning, by day-break, we found ourselves at 
the commencement of an open uninhabited country, in some places hilly ; 
at first sight, it reminded me of the downs in Hampshire, but then I looked 
for trees ur houses, and found none ; the roads were, in appearance, formed 
over these wilds, according to the fancy of the traveller, who is left to choose 
the nearest, and pick that he likes best. Hitherto, we had had, for a dis- 
tance of four hundred versts, young trees planted on each side of the road, 
with the addition of a ditch, which not only makes it more lively for the 
traveller, but acts as a guide during the heavy falls of snow in the winter ; 
but now the Steppe of Russia commences—an ocean of waste. 

‘ Most of the post-houses have two rooms on a floor; one is occupied 
by the postillions, who all sleep round a stove which has been heated during 
the day; the other is for the clerk, and the use of travellers; here is found 
nothing else,in the eating line, but black bread, salt,and water. The steppe 
not being woody, the peasants have recourse to a weed, called kisch, which 
they use invariably, as the only fuel to be procured in the country. 

‘About eight, a. M., we passed upwards of three thousand infantry and 
artillery, with thirty-six pieces of cannon, on their way to Brailaw; they 
had been marching all night. The numbers of baggage-waggons, drawn 
by oxen, were crowded with lame and fatigued soldiers; they had a pitiful 
appearance; the horses of the artillery seemed to feel the effects of long 
marching less than the men ; the gua-carriages and powder magazines are of 
light workmanship, though very strong, and the whole are painted of a 
light green colour, At nine we arrived at the prettily-situated town of Novo 
Dou Bazar, close to which flows the river Dnieper, which divides the pro- 
vince of Kherson from Bessarabia. Bender, so well known in the history 
of Charles XII., is near to this. We put up at a clean German inn, where 
we were fortunate enough to get some sort of aChristian breakfast, for the 
first time since we had left Brody. The stir and bustle seen in every part 
of this town may convey some idea of the result of war; couriers to and 
from Odessa and the head-quarters of the army were continually pouring 
in; one I conversed with, who had just left the army, near Bucharest, told 
me they were in a very sickly state, and, for the want of supplies and re- 
inforcements, were completely at a stand; he said the Emperor was ex- 
pected every day, to join the army before Varna. 

‘The troops we had passed this morning came to a halt on the steppe, 
outside the town ; camps are putting up, and every one is on the look out 
for rest and refreshment. Three officers, who came into the town, found 
their way to our inn, and asked for eatables; on enquiring how long they 
had been on their route, I was astonished, on their answering, “eleven weeks 
continually.” One of the young men, a native of Poland, spoke French 
fluently; he was very chatty ; they all seemed as anxious for information 
from the camp, as I was eager to hear about their march. The soldiers 
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were far from animated, and when we consider the fatigue of long and forced 
marches, over the dreary steppe, there is every excuse for their drowsy ap- 
pearance ; they did not relish the news of a disease or plague, now raging 
amongst the army they were on the eve of joining. 

‘From this we proceeded on our journey; at three miles from the town 
we passed the quarantine, which is immediately in the neighbourhood of the 
river; on this side it is an assemblage of low unattached houses, with a 
boundary of white-washed walls; close to it is the passage of the river, 
over a bridge of boats. I observed upwards of two hundred carts, laden 
with provisions for the army, in the act of passing. 

‘ We here arrived on the ridge of a steppe, which continues for fifty versts 
to Teraspol. Previous to arriving, we witnessed a cloud of those destruc- 
tive insects, the locusts ; we had to encounter them as they flew across the 
steppe, by millions; some of them alighted on our carriage. I took one of 
them, it measured about three inches long, and was two inches broad from 
the points of the wings. The postillion told us they had devoured every 
article of vegetation that fell in their way—whole fields of corn are devas- 
tated in a few days by these destructive creatures, 

‘I heard of a method resorted to frequently by the peasantry near the sea, 
when the wind is favourable ; they collect with shovels, pans, fire-arms, &c., 
keeping up a horrible noise, advancing in a line as the locusts retreat, which 
are frequently driven from the land to seek an asylum in the bosom of the 
deep. 

‘The quantities of windmills, forming a barrier, as it were, before enter- 
ing Teraspol, have a singular effect; all appeared at work, no doubt grind- 
ne corn, for the supplies wanted in the provinces of Bessarabia and Wal- 
achia. 

‘This last stage of fifteen versts performed in forty-four minutes, may 
convey some idea of the rapidity of travelling on the steppe; were it not 
for the great loss of time in changing horses, nothing could equal the Rus- 
sian posting, for expedition. During the short time we remained here, 
I tasted some fish (a kind of sturgeon) which had been caught in the 
Dnieper, where abundance is found ; it is an excellent food, and much in 
repute ; they run from three to four feet long, and weigh, very frequently, 
fifty or eighty pounds. 

‘ Leaving the town of Mills, we journeyed with night, for it became dark 
almost as soon as the sun went down ; the roads proved good and level for 
the following two stages. During the night, we passed considerable sup- 
plies going towards Odessa, for exportation. 

*2nd.— Morning broke in upon us calmly, when we found ourselves still 
on the steppe; our approach to the Black Sea became evident by the quan- 
tity of sea-fowl and curious-coloured birds. I noticed the ring-tailed dove 
and speckled hoppoe, having been acquainted with them before while in 
Egypt; our approach to Odessa had a wild and dreary aspect. Oceans of 
steppe appeared everywhere, without a vestige of cultivation or wood. At 
the last post-station I was somewhat alarmed, on descending from our car- 
riage to pay for the horses, when I found my legs and feet completely use- 
less and benumbed, having been in a cramped position, with the exception 
of three nights, during a journey of thirteen days. ' 

‘ At five, a. M., we passed the barrier and free limits of Odessa, which 
is guarded by a party of Cossacks. We were half an hour traversing the 
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environs and streets of the town, before we arrived at the Hétel du Nord, 
(kept by a Greek), where we alighted, and were fortunate in procuring ap- 
partments, the town being much thronged with military.’—pp. 18—25. 
The Emperor Nicholas and his consort were at Odessa when our 
travellers arrived there. so sect speaks of the Emperor's equi- 
pages, when setting out en poste for the army, with the utmost 
superciliousness. They were very simple. ‘The whole turn-out,’ he 
says, ‘seemed rather to belong to a second-rate commoner, than to 
the emperor Nicholas.’ ‘The shabby appearance of the carriages,’ 
he adds, with true English fastidiousness, ‘ the clumsy manner in 
which they were packed, and, withal, the dirty appearance of the 
imperial domestics, (who would not be allowed to enter some stables 
in England,) was [were] what it would be difficult to meet with in 
any other country than Russia.’ ‘The Emperor,’ he adds, ‘is a tall, 
handsome, soldier-like personage, with a fine manly countenance, 
possessing an air dégagé. He was dressed in the ume manner, 
in a dark green double-breasted frock, with red collar and cuffs, a 
cap of the same cloth, with red band, and a grey military cloak 
thrown loosely over him. All eyes were anxiously fixed upon him, 
whose appearance amongst his troops was only or to give 
them energy, and (as it was thought) determine the fate of Varna.’ 
At Odessa, no repose was to be found for poor Armstrong or his 
companions ; they were three nights without sleeping, so insuffer- 
able was the familiarity with which they were treated by certain 
descriptions of insects. One day the weather stiffened them with 
cold, the next it dissolved them with heat, which was the more dis- 
agreeable, as Odessa had no trees to shelter them. Three steam- 
boats were employed between that port, Varna and Sevastopol. 
The Empress was very popular. A school was established at her 
expense, for the education of the young Odessan iadies. 
Armstrong’s patrons seemed, in fact, to care little where they 
went; getting tired of their inactivity, in a few days they galloped 
off to Tiffis. On their way over the Scythian steppe, they lighted 
upon the village of Troitskoye, ‘the inhabitants of which, about 
three hundred in number, are slaves, and the property of an 
English gentleman, who has been forty years in the service of the 
Emperor, and has attained the rank of a general ; he is now a rich 
sheep-owner, and is like a governor in his village, with a troop of 
Cossacks at his command.’ This fine fellow rejoices in the name 
of General Copley. We suppose he is some relative of the Lord 
Lyndhurst. At the pretty town of Nicholaef, called by the author 
the Plymouth of Russia, his masters and he were entertained for 
two days by another Englishman, who was employed as an 
engineer in the Emperor’s service. At Kherson, on the Dnieper, 
they were equally fortunate in meeting with a countryman named 
Crisp, who was the principal conductor of the extensive rope-works 
ia that nursery for the navy of the Black Sea. A pretty large 
nursery that navy must want, by the way, if it be true, as the 
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author states, that the ships of Russia are destroyed in a very few 
years, by an insect, the extermination of which has hitherto been 
found impossible. In crossing the Dnieper, the travellers passed 
some boats full of Turkish prisoners, on their way from the fortress 
of Anapa, which had been taken by Admiral Greig. The poor 
wretches were amusing themselves by playing on a reed, such as 
that used by the Arabs of the Nile. 

At Simpheropole, the capital of the Crimea, Armstrong enjoyed 
the luxury of a sleep. ‘ Our apartments,’ he says, ‘ though 
rather dirty, were not infested with vermin, as was the case at 
Odessa.’ The pride of Simpheropole is its weekly fair, at which, 
variety of costume, and odd equipages, to which our courier pays 
marked attention, may be seen in abundance. ‘ Here,’ he ex- 
claims with astonishment, ‘ you will meet the German driving a 
pair of oxen, with a horse as a leader; Tartar carts, drawn by 
dromedaries; and horsemen, covered with Circassian bourkas. [ 
actually saw a French doctor, in ill health, leave this place for 
Theodosia, in a light phaeton drawn by a pair of immense camels’ ! 
The nerves of Mr. Armstrong must indeed have been shocked at 
such a spectacle! 

Nothing but wonders now awaited him. At Kertch, after 
crossing a small arm of the Bosphorus, his eyes were gladdened 
by the sight of several English prints, representing the Sorrows 
of Werter ; at four versts from this place he saw a mud volcano !— 
and at Taman, he beheld grass growing upon the roofs of the 
houses, and calves feeding upon them!! Hastening along the 
banks of the Kouban for some days, the party crossed the Terek, 
and, by way of protection against Circassian depredators, joined 
a caravan of Georgian, Armenian, and Russian merchants, with 
whom they crossed the Caucasus. The winter was already set- 
ting in. 

*31st—The morning was cold, the mountains frightfully high on each 
side of us, with the rapid Terek running at one side; little or no verdure 
was visible, and every object wore a winterly and wild appearance. As we 
proceeded, the valley became narrow, and, at one place, there was scarcely 
room for the river and the road. The pass of Dariel is grand, picturesque, 
and dangerous in the extreme: one of the carriages, having the hood up, 
had it broken to pieces passing under a projecting rock. An Ossetinian 
cart, we were in the act of passing, upset on the brink of a frightful and 
narrow descent, hanging over the river; this circumstance placed the whole 
line of carriages in eminent danger—we all rendered our assistance to set 
the cart upright, and were fortunate enough to succeed, and arrived safe at 
the bottom. 

‘We made a short halt at a military station, where our guards were 
relieved by others; it is opposite the ruins of the Castle of Dariel. From 
this we had some steep and narrow ascents to pass, before we arrived at the 
village of Kasbek, where begins the country of Georgia; this is considered 
the finest position for a view of Kasbek, with the monastery on the summit 
of another mountain immediately underneath it. One of the neatest 
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churches I ever remember seeing is in this village, built by the order of a 
Georgian princess ; it is entirely of stone, walls, roof, and steeple. After 
refreshment we descended into a beautiful, fertile, and well-populated 
valley, inhabited by Caucasian tribes, intermixed with Georgians. Many 
villages are to be met with on each side of the Terek, and at the entrance 
of every branching valley; each village has a square-built tower, of stone; 
the same material is used for houses, they are even roofed with it, on 
account of the scarcity of wood. 

‘The road from Kasbek to Kobi (sixteen and a half versts) gave us some 
hilly work; towards the latter part of it, the high mountains, covered with 
eternal snow, had a wild effect, as we descended into a marshy plain, about 
two versts before arriving at our destination. 

‘In this wretched and unhealthy spot is a military station, placed im- 
mediately at the entrance of three valleys, under a very lofty mountain. 
There we got into another government house, and found wood so very dear, 
that it was difficult to procure sufficient to boil our kettle for three rubles 
(2s. 6d.) The stove in which we made a fire had not been lighted fora 
length of time ; the consequence was, that it gave us all, more or less, the 
head-ache ; two of the party were very ill; I was a little inclined that way, 
till I took a dram, and a pipe, which had the desired effect, although 
unpleasant in the morning. 

‘ November | st.—Left here this morning, by seven o'clock ; it was very 
cold, with piercing winds from the mountains. We purchased three horses 
from a Russian officer whom we met with here, on his way from the war. 

‘ We had to encounter some rapid and narrow ascents and descents: it 
was a sharp frost, and the mountain streams, crossing the roads, being 
frozen, we had great difficulty in getting on at any reasonable pace, the 
roads being so very indifferent. 

‘The mountains become very grand and imposing, as we proceed ; we 
passed several minerals, on both sides of the road; I filled some bottles, 
and found the waters very pleasant, and not unlike those of Ems or Wies- 
baden. The cold winds, contrasted with the extreme heat of the sun at 
mid-day, told us we were approaching to a great height, which proved true, 
for we soon arrived at the highest point of the pass. There is a stone 
cross erected here, to commemorate the completion of the road, by the 
Russians, in 1809. The descent is very steep and dangerous. Having 
arrived in the valley, half an hour brought us to another high ascent; the 
road is cut on the side of the mountain, round which it winds, witha 
narrow valley at the bottom. This point of view is scarcely to be equalled; 
we could clearly distinguish villages, houses, flocks, and almost the source 
of the river Aragua, beneath ns. We continued descending, and at three, 
Pp. M., made the pretty and romantic military station of Kashaur, sixteen 
versts having occupied us eight hours. After refreshing our wearied cattle, 
we proceeded for Passananoor, (twenty versts), where we began to meet with 
the inhabitants of Georgia. Four versts from whence we started, brought 
us to a most frightful descent, winding in a zig-zag direction, from the 
summit of the mountain, to the river, which flows through the valley at the 
bottom. I was on horseback, but dismounted, and had great difficulty in 
keeping my horse from stumbling over me. 

‘In the valley of Passananoor we observed various kinds of merchan- 
dize, from Moscow, strewed over some acres of ground; and Georgian 
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carts, drawn by buffaloes, exchanging their loads with the Russian con- 
veyances. From this we proceeded through a delightful valley, by the 
side of the Aragua, the mountains on each side covered with fine trees ; we 
still continued the descent, though it was very gentle. 

‘ Being anxious to reach Passananoor before it became dark, I passed the 
carriage, and rode on; it soon, however, became so. Numerous fires are 
kept up by the Georgian carters, who bivuuac in the forest, by the road- 
<a and Passananoor being a little off the road, I mistook one of those 
fires for it; and, riding towards it, passed the village. On discovering my 
mistake, I thought the village must be still farther, and continued trotting 
on. It was now so dark that I could not see my horse’s head : ten o'clock 
came, and yet no signs of a village ; I passed several Ossetinians, and now 
and then a Georgian, who called out heartily before I came close upon 
them. | had now got out of the road, when one of those strangers called 
to me and even put me right. I proceeded, and soon arrived at a bridge, 
which I dismounted to examine, my suspicions that all was not right being 
raised by the snorting of my horse. I found it broken in several places. 
Here I was at a loss how to act; I still thought I could not have passed 
the station, when } heard the voice of some one calling; I heeded not, 
and was proceeding to cross the best part of the bridge, when I again heard 
the same voice, and the noise of horses’ feet. I began to feel about, for 
something to defend myself, when | found that it was a Cossack, who had 
been sent after me. I was nine versts beyond the station! and most cheer- 
fully returned with the veteran. We turned off the road to a Georgian 
hut, where a fire was blazing outside the door, surrounded by ten or fifteen 
natives, some sleeping, covered with their bourkas; we got some refresh- 
ment, and proceeded back ; on arriving, I found the gentlemen were obliged 
to occupy an out-house—as wretched an accommodation as we had met 
with since leaving the Isle of Taman; I was tired, and threw myself down 
on some hay, and slept soundly till morning.’—pp. 76—81. 


Having escaped from the rats and the other various horrors of the 
Caucasus, the author and his friends at length reached Tifflis, pretty 
well tired of their journey. That city has a busy, cheerful, showy 
appearance, which reminded Armstrong of Naples. The houses 
are partly in the European, partly in the Asiatic style; the streets 
are narrow, and the Russian authorities have of late made such 
considerable improvements in them, that Tifflis is likely soon to 
take rank with the second class of cities. The population consists 
of about forty thousand, chiefly Georgians, but numbering also 
many Armenians, Russians, Germans, Totank Persians, Jews and 
Turks. The principal productions of the country are wine and 
silk ; the worm, which manufactures the latter, is found in great 
abundance in the subject provinces of Mingrelia, Gouria, and Im- 
meritia, where there are extensive forests of mulberry-trees. There 
is a German colony in the neighbourhood, which supplies the 
market with vegetables, milk, butter, cheese, and beer. Like the 
Spaniards, the Georgians keep their wine in skins, retaining so 
much of the form of the animal to which they had previously 
belonged, that, as the author truly remarks, their cellars look more 
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like a slaughter-house, than a repository of that liquid which cheers 
the heart of man. 

From Tifflis, our travellers, who had set out from England for the 
Balcan, pursued their way to Persia. We fancy that this was their 
original destination, and that, from the concealment of their names 
and their operations, they were charged with a political mission, 
connected possibly with the war in which Russia was then engaged 
against Turkey in Asia. The Tartar dwellings in Georgia, which 
they saw upon their route, and in which they occasionally lodged, 
are of the most primitive description. They are, in fact, a square 
hole dug in the ground, the top being covered with beams of wood 
covered with earth, and so level with the surface of the soil arouad, 
that the habitations are distinguishable only by the smoke, which 
issues from a hole in the roof. It is with some difficulty that the 
men and horses, traversing that part of the country, prevent them- 
selves tumbling in, uninvited, upon the natives seated at their 
meals below. The scenery, though occasionally flat and dreary, is 
in general delightful; the country being mountainous, well wooded, 
and watered by numerous musical streams, almost as far as the 
confines of Persia. Tabreez, one of the first Persian towns of any 
importance, which the traveller meets on that side, is nothing better 
than a confused assemblage of low mud houses; the streets being 
narrow and dirty, and the bazaars in a ruinous state; yet it con- 
tains a population of sixty, some say of eighty thousand, princi- 


pally Armenians. In this miserable = our party remained 


during the severe months of winter. In February they quitted it for 
Tehran, which they reached in seventeen days. While traversing 
that district of Persia, the author was strongly impressed with the 
paucity of the natural obstacles, which it would present toa Russian 
invading army, should the Emperor be at any time actuated by 


ambitious views upon the dominions of the Shah. 


‘It struck me very forcibly how easy it would be for Russia, or any 
other civilized power, to march an army through the country we have been 
travelling in. Since we crossed the Araxis, | have met with nothing to 
obstruct the progress of artillery: the roads and country, as we advance, 
appear more accessible to an invading army, than those which we have 
passed between Tiflis and Tabreez. If the Russians have succeeded, in so 
masterly a manner, in driving the Persians and Turks before them, and 
retaining the country wherever they choose, what obstacle is to impede 
them (in the course of time and events) from proceeding to the shores of 
the Persian Gulf? This may be thought impossible, knowing the natural 
dislike those Eastern nations have for Christians, and, more especially, the 
antipathy they bear to Russia, and the little reliance to be placed in the 
faith of the Persians; and supposing Persia, as a united body, (which, on 
account of the jealousy amonst the numerous royal princes, who are all 
more or less ambitious for the throne, is very doubtful,) were to join with 
Turkey in a common cause against them; and together, also, with the 


uncertainty of procuring supplies for an army sufficiently powerful to 
oppose the enemy. 
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‘ But when one looks upon the progress of Russia in Armenia, where 
much more may be expected than is generally known, as regards provisions 
and the formation of an army, which might be probably with little trouble 
organized, at their own will and expense, when it is considered for the 
safety and foundation of their liberty, of which they have been so long 
deprived, and they now look forward with anxiety for the approach of the 
Russians, whom they consider as their deliverers. Then, again, the dis- 
content of the Caucasians and Georgians may be urged: but the latter 
country is daily becoming more contented under its government; while 
the Caucasus is at this moment completely surrounded, and must, 
in the course of time, and shortly too, become entirely subject to the Czar, 
Then, again, has not Russia the command of all the navigation on the 
Caspian? can she not, without the slightest interruption, transport an 
armament or supplies within three days’ march of the present capital of 
Persia? Supposing her to have Armenia, what is to prevent her co-opera- 
ting with that extensive country? for, it is my opinion, there is nota 
Koordish chief or discontented Persian, who is not to be bought over, in 
case of invasion. As to whether a Russian army can put up with the 
privations and heat of Persia, it is highly ludicrous to suppose otherwise 
for a moment. I myself have suffered more from cold in the north of 
Persia than in any other country, and have felt the heat as oppressive upon 
the steppes of Russia, in summer, as in Egypt, in the month of August.’— 
pp. 120—122. 


Armstrong gives a narrative of the late massacre of the Russian 
embassy at Tehran, in which, however, we discover nothing that 
has not been already known to the public. Tehran is rather a better 
sort of Tabreez, built upon a similar plan. The present Shah is a 
feeble avaricious monarch, and highly unpopular amongst his sub- 
jects. ‘ Persia is, at this time,’ says the author, ‘ in a miserable 
condition, and it would require but little intrigue to establish a 
revolutionary spirit throughout the whole empire. The King, the 
Ministry, and, in fact, Persia in general, are alike devoid of prin- 
ciple, and are daily diminishing in importance.’ The influence of 
England is predominant there; the court flies for advice to our 
embassy, in every exigency of importance. Our party, still rapid 
and unintelligible in their movements, remained but ten days at 
Tehran, when they set out upon their return to Tabreez, by a 
different and much more dangerous route, than that which they had 
pursued on their journey to the Persian capital. We shall give one 
or two of the author’s adventures among the torrents and precipices 
of the Koordish mountains. 


‘ On crossing a narrow, but deep and rapid mountain-torrent, over @ 
wicker bridge, my horse, which was young and not very tractable, was 
leaning too much to one side, when I checked him rather suddenly, and 
we both fell headlong into the river, and were instantly carried under the 
bridge. The horse swam out on one side, whilst I was fortunate in grasp- 
ing hold of the bough of a tree on the other, and thus succeeded in landing; 
being armed with pistols, sword, and carbine, and also wearing a heavy 
fur jacket, it would have been impossible for me to swim; and had not 
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this tree been providentially placed in the way, I should most inevitably 
have perished. 

‘ At about one agach from the village, we joined another river, (the Kara- 
son,) and kept in the vicinity of its waters the remainder of the day, cross- 
ing and re-crossing it at intervals; our road led us through the most 
singular and inaccessible country I ever was in. When about the third 
agach, we observed one of our late friends from the village following us, 
armed with sword, lance, pistols, dagger, and shield, and also an immense 
bludgeon, with a knob of iron, at the end, hanging at his saddle-bow ; he 
was presently followed by some others, mounted and armed in the same 
manner. We became alarmed for our safety, thinking the guide had be- 
trayed us. They approached nearer, and one of them advanced towards 
us, seemingly much enraged, and spit in the face of our guide, asking why 
he had taken us this way, and desired us to re-cross the river, and keep on 
its left bank; they then left us, and we resumed our journey, much 
satisfied with their departure. During the afternoon we passed an en- 
campment of a wandering tribe; one of our party went to it, and re- 
turned with some cheese, and an arm full of new-baked cakes. 

‘Some of the passes we crossed were so very narrow, and the precipices 
beneath so frightful, that we were obliged to dismount, and lead our 
horses; in other places the passages between the rocks were so confined, 
that the mules had some difficulty in forcing their way through them with 
the baggage :—the scenery was picturesque and beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion. Towards the end of our day's journey we cleared the mountains,— 
entered an open country, and forded the river, which, having become 
swollen by the late rains, was rendered very dangerous. About sunset we 
arrived at the singularly-situated town of Senna, the capital of Koor- 
distan, (having come eleven agach since the morning). We were con- 
ducted to the palace of a nobleman, where we received every attention and 
hospitality. The Wallee is independent of Persia, but nevertheless pays a 
tribute to the Shah, who is acknowledged annually by the present of a 
splendid dress. This present (together with thirty camels, each carrying 
a piece of light artillery) came whilst we were here; and the Wallee, ac~ 
companied by his guards, and hundreds of horsemen, went out to meet 
it. There is a camp prepared for his reception, where he changes his dress 
for that sent by the Shah, and afterwards returns in great pomp to the 
city, preceded by numerous horsemen, who display great agility in their 
exercises, and the management of their horses, firing off, and re-loading 
pistols and muskets, in rapid succession, whilst at full gallop, charging 
with lances, shields, &c., with astonishing activity ; nothing, indeed, can 
possibly surpass the Koordish horsemanship; and never do I remember 
seeing so many valuable and handsomely caparisoned animals at one 
time. 

‘The town is in rather a ruinous state, and has nothing worthy of 
remark ; the bazaars and streets are inferior to those of other places where 





* «The food of the horses here differs from that in general use through- 
out Persia; a weed is very abundant in the mountains, which answers all 
the purposes of chopped straw and barley, the almost universal provender 
in the East for these useful animals.’ 
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we have been; they are very clever in the manufacture of lances, javelins, 
(which are made of steel), and chain armour. I observed some dervises 
in the streets, performing their slight-of-hand tricks, to the great surprise 
and satisfaction of the inhabitants.'—pp. 153—156. 


Armstrong and his fellow wanderers, as we may well call them, 
after revisiting Tabreez, shaped their course for Asiatic Turkey, 
Van, the first town of the Osmanlees which they entered, 1s seated 
near a beautiful lake, and is celebrated as the residence of Queen 
Semiramis. Most of the country which they traversed, then Tur- 
kish, has since, by the fortune of war, become the property of the 
Russian Emperor. Every where they met with tents of the Koor- 
dish tribes. One description will serve for them all, and give some 
notion of the country bordering on the Euphrates. 


‘6th May.—Our Tartar having sent a man off to the river early this 
morning, to get the float ready, we were away by six o’clock, and in one 
hour arrived at the bank of the Euphrates, where we had our baggage 
unpacked, and sent across at two different times, with our saddles and 
bridles; the horses, being driven into the water, swam over, the float 
(supported by inflated sheep-skins) not being large enough to convey us 
all at once across the river; its breadth here is about one hundred yards, 
and the current is very gentle, but deep; its waters are turbid, and parti- 
cularly cold, 1 must here remark how a simple occurrence will often 
create the greatest surprise, especially in a country where the natives are 
kept in a state of ignorance.—Having arrived on the opposite bank of the 
Euphrates, before any of the rest of our party, I coiled up our luggage 
cords, and when the raft was about the centre of the current, threw them 
after the manner of our seamen, and succeeded in making them cross the 
raft; the astonished ferryman caught it with amazement, and soon worked 
himself ashore, at some distance above the common landing-place. The 
poor fellow begged me to show him the manner in which the miracle was 
spear and said he would procure a long line, and adopt the plan, as 

e was often carried far below the ferry, and sometimes had much diffi- 
culty in securing a landing at all. Immediately on gaining the opposite 
side, we took to the mountains, and in one hour from the river arrived at 
three Koordish tents; our Tartar conducted us to one of them. Some 
men and women were milking the sheep and goats, whilst a woman was 
boiling milk, in a large copper kettle, in a corner of the tent, which is ap- 
propriated to cooking, and separated from the other parts by a partition of 
thin fence-work. She left her employment, and conducted the gentlemen 
into the tent, spread carpets and cushions for them, and as soon as they 
were seated presented them with pipes; after this she hurried to bake 
some cakes, and in a few minutes we all refreshed on excellent sour milk, 
cheese, and millet bread. During this time the chief had been within ten 
yards of us, busily employed milking, but did not leave his occupation till he 
had finished, and letthe lambs loose to their dams; he then went to a brook, 
and, after washing his hands and face, entered the tent and made us wel- 
come, regretting we could notstay all night: after remaining a short time we 
bad them farewell, and proceeded. A few pins, which I gave the daughters 
of the chief, were as much thought of as jewels would be in many parts 
of Europe. After continuing for four hours over some very fine mountains, 
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covered with excellent pasturage, we came to a noble valley, watered by a 
fine river, and full of villages, inhabited by Christians. Three hours up 
this valley brought us to the post-station, a considerable Armenian town 
(Kanous Kouremai), on the banks of the same little river | before men- 
tioned ; here we entered an old church, close to the town, where they were 
performing mass. The building is very ancient, and the curious figures of 
sculpture on the tomb-stones, in the cemetry that surrounded the church, 
represented horses ready saddled, rams, &c.; all, indeed, must have been 
the work of many ages past.’—pp. 182—184. 


There is no doubt that the success of the Russian troops, in 
Asiatic Turkey, was much facilitated by the Armenian subjects of 
the Porte, whom a similarity of creed had naturally attached to the 
invaders. The route of the travellers was almost parallel to the 
southern coast of the Black Sea, from Arzeroom to Scutari, whence 
they crossed to Constantinople. The scenery along this route has 
been often described as of the most romantic character; a sketch 
from near Koyla-Hissar, will exemplify its peculiar beauty. ‘ The 
road here turns off abruptly to the right, and we gazed with 
astonishment on the almost perpendicular pass we had to ascend 
to the post-station. An old castle is on the summit of a rocky 
height above the village; and when we arrived at the top, we 
looked with admiration on the loveliest spot in nature, high 
amongst the mountains—hid from the noisy world—remote in na- 
ture’s very bosom—surrounded with vines and walnut-trees, and 


enjoying almost every fruit common in Asia; the surrounding 
mountains are capped with snow, and seldom trod upon, except by 
the red deer, the wolf, or bear.’ 





Art. III1.—1. The Cabinet Cyclopedia.—England. By the Right Hon. 
Sir James Mackintosh, M.P. Vol. 2. Fep. pp. 381. London: Long- 
man & Co., and Taylor. 1831. 


2. State Papers. King Henry VIII. Vol. 1. Parts 1 and 2. 4to. 
London: Murray. 1831. 

Turner, D’Israeli, Lingard, Hallam, Mackintosh, Palgrave, such 
are the names of the learned and eminent men, who either lately 
have been, or still are employed in re-producing, under new forms, 
the most interesting portions of the History of England. Those 
amongst us who have passed the middle period of life, had often 
reason to lament, during the course of their education, that they 
were obliged to take their notions of the past annals of their 
country from the erroneous, though plausible, speculations of Hume, 
the elaborate and methodical dulness of Barrow, the heavy and 
ungenial narrative of Rapin, and the newspaper paragraphs of 
Smollet. The rising generations will be infinitely more fortunate 
in this respect. They will indeed not trouble themselves much 
with the work of Mr. Turner, the style of which is so obscure and 
repulsive, not to mention the bigotry which glares in yoo page 
that relates to religion; neither will they linger with prolonged 
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delight over the tomes of Mr. D’Israeli, highly lauded, though 
these have been, by some of our unreflecting contemporaries. He 
has affected to write grave history in the language of a court 
journal, and to put forward the most ordinary transactions with 
an air of mystery, as if they were the result of secret intrigues and 
combinations, which he alone has had the good fortune to dis- 
cover. But when the students, of whose better fate we speak, 
open the volumes of Dr. Lingard, they will no longer associate 
ideas of labour and pain with the acquisition of historical know- 
ledge. Beguiled by the concise, graceful, and transparent language, 
in which relations of even the every-day occurrences of human 
life are clothed by his cunning hand; admiring the judicial inte- 
grity, with which conflicting evidence is everywhere balanced, and 
the masterly power of discrimination, by which, often from the 
thickest confusion, he extricates the valuable truth, they will go 
on from reign to reign, gathering the knowledge and experience 
which arise from a thorough acquaintance with those men, who, 
in former ages, exercised a marked influence upon the character 
of our nation. Then, but not until then, will they be able to peruse 
with advantage the classic work of Hallam, and the series of 
essays upon our constitution and laws, as well as upon the social 
and commercial progress of England, which, under the title of 
its ‘ History,’ Sir James Mackintosh is now, happily, presenting 
to the world. When reviewing the first volume of this work 
upon a former occasion, we feel that we judged the narrative 
portions of it perhaps with too much strictness. We expected, 
that in those portions the author would have displayed the same 
commanding genius and power, which shine with so much lustre 
in his commentaries upon the great charter, the rise of the house 
of commons, and other important subjects of that nature. But, 
in truth, we had not fully penetrated the real design of the distin- 
guished author, which seems to be confined to the history of the 
constitution of England. The wars in which it has been engaged 
from time to time, have no charm whatever for his mind ; he is 
altogether unskilled in the language of military description. He 
thinks it inconsistent with the dignity of his leading subject, to 
linger, even for a moment, upon a field of battle abroad, or of civil 
strife at home: A recorded misrepresentation of a date, or of the 
means by which a victory was achieved, is sufficient to turn him 
away from the theme, as if the whole were a tissue of falsehood, 
or at least of doubt, which it would not be worth his while to unravel. 
His legal education, and the philosophical and critical inclinations 
of his mind, fortunately for posterity, urge him constantly to the 
nobler field of speculation and reflection, where he usually succeeds 
in collecting a rich harvest of practical truth, unassailable prin- 
ciples of liberty, and many of those lessons of wisdom and of 
charity, which are intimately connected with the happiness and 
utility of private, as well as of public life. 
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If a reader were to form a hasty judgment of this second volume, 
by the manner in which the wars of the roses, constituting the 
early portion of it, are related, he would unquestionably pronounce 
it a failure. Facts are given in a confused and grovelling style, as if 
the object were to produce rather a bad list of contents, than a his- 
tory. Accounts of battles, upon which the fate of the nation hung, are 
dismissed in a line, merely stating the conflict and the result, and 
leaving scarcely any impression behind that “ such things were.” 
But we must content ourselves throughout to forego all the plea- 
sures that spring from tragic emotions. We cannot justly ap- 
preciate the labours of Sir James, unless we sit down to them with 
a mind as tempered as his own, and prepared on all occasions rather 
to discuss with him a debatable question of constitutional law, than 
the movements of an army. 

The volume commences with the accession of the sixth Harry, 
when a mere puling infant, to a throne upon which he was physi- 
cally incapable of sitting, and by whose command, although he 
could not yet speak, a Parliament was summoned, and a regency 
constituted, ‘with all the circumstances of grave mockery and 
solemn falsehood, which characterise the acts done in the name of 
minor kings.’ Itis noticed, that upon the occasion of his marriage 
in 1445, the citizens of London already began to ‘ mingle the dis- 
play of their commercial wealth with the ay magnificence of 
princes and lords.’ The rebellion of Jack Cade is told in fewer 
words than are bestowed upon the discussion of the difference 
between a peculiar and a general pardon, and of the legal effect of 
the amnesty, in violation of which that bold chieftain and several 
of his followers suffered death. The rivalries of the dukes of York 
and Somerset, the leaders of the adverse factions, which, for so many 
years, disturbed the country and drained it of its best blood, are 
narrated with a continued effort at brevity, which often becomes 
affectation. But this we must forgive, seeing the minute attention 
that is paid to every particular connected with the Duke of York’s 
claim to the crown, and his assumption of the regal power, and 
with the conduct of the Parliament upon these trying emergencies. 
Again, there is little in the author’s account of Warwick, the 
celebrated ‘‘king-maker,” that corresponds with the historical asso- 
ciations which have long been linked with his memory; and all 
that we read of the famous battle of Tewkesbury, in which the 
pride of the Lancastrians was for ever laid prostrate, is, that it 
‘concluded this sanguinary war.’ But, by way of compensation, 
we are indulged with some ethical reflections on the character of 
the ill-fated Harry. ‘Ourcompassion,’ says Sir James, ‘for the mis- 
fortunes of such a person, would hardly go beyond the boundary of 
instinctive pity, Pes extraordinary provision had not been made 
by nature to strengthen the social affections. We are so framed to 
feel as if all harmlessness arose from a pure and gentle mind ; and 
something of the beauty of intentional goodness is lent to those who 
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only want the power of doing ill. The term innocence is ambigu- 
ously employed for impotence and abstinence. A man in a station 
such as that of a king, which is generally surrounded with power 
and dignity, is apt to be considered as deliberately abstaining from 
evil when . inflicts none, although he be really withheld, as in the 
case of Henry, by an incapacity to do either good orharm. Nature, 
by an illusion more general and more momentous, benevolently 
beguiles us into a tenderness for the beings who most need it, 
inspiring us with the fond imagination, that the innocence of chil- 
dren is the beautiful result of mature reason and virtue; a senti- 
ment partaking of the same nature, with the feelings which dispose 
the good man to be merciful to his beast.’ Now, with all possible 
respect for Sir James Mackintosh, we conceive that this passage 
might be cited as an example of his extreme tendency to cast every 
thing in the mould of his philosophy. 

The author removes from Richard IIT., the odium of having mur- 
dered the deposed and imbecile Harry, merely upon the ground of 
such a deed being improbable, as his head had already been spared 
amidst so many other scenes of blood. The events of the usurper’s 
reign are coolly disposed of in a few prosaic pages; but, adhering 
to his real, though not avowed plan, Sir James closes this part of 
his history with a digression, in which he treats of the influence of 
the aristocracy upon the election of members of the lower house, 
and shews that such interposition of the grandees was well under- 
stood, not at all disguised, and almost universal. Some of the 
instances which Sir how cites, in proof of the extensive power 
exercised over the elections, by the magnates of those days, are 
really curious. 

The troubled, though prosperous, reign of Henry VII. occupies 
about forty pages of this volume; it is distinguished chiefly by the 
difficulties which the Sovereign had to encounter, in repressing the 
evils arising out of the inveterate licentiousness, which the wars of 
the roses had generated. It was for the accomplishment of that 
purpose, that the court, afterwards rendered the most odious of all 
tribunals under the title of the star chamber, was constituted. Its 
original object was ‘ the suppression of unlawful combinations 
which endanger the public quiet, or disturb the ordinary dispensa- 
tion of the law.’ The discretionary powers assumed by the judges 
of that court soon, however, rendered it a most formidable instru- 
ment in the hands of the executive ; one, indeed, with which, as its 
destruction ultimately proved, the constitution could not possibly 
co-exist. The discovery, by Cabot, of the coast of Labrador, and 
the conclusion of the commercial treaty between England and 
Burgundy, shed upon this reign a much more honourable celebrity. 
The author’s remarks upon this treaty exhibit, in a very favourable 
view, the faculty which he possesses of seizing upon those epochs 


in the transactions of men, which mark the completion of great 
improvements, 
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‘The vast importance of a free and active exchange of all the products of 
human industry manifestly appears from this treaty, to have become an ar- 
ticle in the political belief of some orders in the states, which had been taught 
the value of traffic by experience. When we now read such national 
transactions, we feel our approach to those mighty, but then unobserved, 
changes, which were about to raise the middle classes of men to more 
influence than they had ever before enjoyed; to restore personal! property 
to that equality with real, of which the feudal institutions had robbed it ; 
in due time to extend political importance to the lowest limits of liberal 
education; and at length to diffuse that education so widely as to alter the 
seat of power, and to bring into question many opinions hitherto prevalent 
amongst statesmen. 

‘ That the rise of the pacific and industrious classes should coincide with 
the discoveries of a new continent and of eastern commerce, can only be 
thought accidental by shallow observers of human affairs. When we con- 
sider the previous discoveries, the coincidence of the voyages of Columbus 
with that of Gama, and with the conclusion of the treaty now under consi- 
deration, it appears evident that the growing wealth of the trading body was 
the parent of the passion for discovery, and the most important agent in the 
expeditions against the new world. The attractions of romantic adventure, 
the impulse of the fancy to explore unknown lands, doubtless, added digni- 
ty to such enterprises, and some of the higher classes engaged in them 
with a portion of the warlike and proselytising spirit of crusaders. But 
the hope of new produce, and of exchanges more profitable, were the 
impelling motives of the discovery. The commercial classes were the first 
movers. The voyages first enriched them, and contributed, in the course 
of three centuries, to raise them to a power of which no man can now either 
limit the extent or foretel the remote consequences. As America was 
discovered by the same spirit which began to render all communities in 
their structure more popular, it is not singular that she should herself most 
widen the basis of government, and become the most democratical of states, 
That vast continent was first settled for her rich commodities, She is now 
contemplated at a higher stage of her progress,—for her prospects, her 
men, and her laws, to which the wisest men will not be the most forward 
to apply the common-place arguments and opinions founded in the ancient 
systems of Europe.’—pp. 103-—104. 

The greatest blot upon the character of Henry VII. was his 
inordinate love of money, which he accumulated to an amount of 
about £16,000,000 of our money, by the most tyrannical exactions. 
As a king he was indeed feared, but as a man his memory will 
always be detested. 

The reign of Henry VIII. offers a fruitful field of discussion to 
the speculative genius of Sir James Mackintosh. His attention is, 
as was to be expected, principally devoted to the Reformation, the 
origin and progress of which he details with more than usual mi- 
nuteness, and with as much impartiality as, perhaps, any freethinker 
in matters of religion could be supposed capable of. His general 
reflections upon that memorable event are conceived in the genuine 
spirit of history :— 


‘ The Reformation of 1517, was the first successful example of resistance 
VOL, 11, 6) 
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to human authority. The reformers discovered the free use of reason; the 
principle came forth with the Lutheran revolution, but it was so confused 
and obscured by prejudice, by habit, by sophistry, by inhuman hatred, and 
by slavish prostration of mind, to say nothing of the capricious singularities 
and fantastic conceits which spring up so plentifully in ages of reformation, 
that its chiefs were long unconscious of the potent spirit which they had 
set free. It is not yet wholly extricated from the impurities which followed 
it into the world. Every reformer has erected, all his followers have 
laboured to support, a little papacy in their own community. The foun- 
ders of each sect owned, indeed, that they had themselves revolted against 
the most ancient and universal authorities of the world; but they, happy 
men ! had learnt all truth, they therefore forbad all attempts to enlarge her 
stores, and drew the line beyond which human reason must no longer be 
allowed to cast a glance. 

‘ The popish authority claimed by Lutherans and Calvinists was, indeed, 
more odious and more unreasonable, because more self-contradictory, than 
that which the ancient church inherited through a long line of ages; inas- 
much as the reformers did not pretend to infallibility, perhaps the only 
advantage, if it were real, which might in some degree compensate for 
the blessings of an independent mind, and they now punished with 
death those dissenters who had only followed the examples of the most 
renowned of protestant reformers, by a rebellion against authority, for the 
sake of maintaining the paramount sovereignty of reason. 


‘ The flagrant inconsistency of all protestant intolerance is a poison in its 
veins which must destroy it. The clerical despotism was directly applica- 
ble only to works on theology ; but, as religion is the standard of morality, 
and politics are only a portion of morality, all great subjects were inter- 
dicted, and the human mind, enfeebled and degraded by this interdict, was 
left with its cramped and palsied faculties to deal with inferior questions, 
on condition, even then, of keeping out of view every truth capable of being 
represented as dangerous to any dogma of the established system. The 
suffering of the Wickliffites, the Vaudois, and the Bohemians, seemed 
indeed to have fully proved the impossibility of extinguishing opinion by 
any persecution in which a large body of men can long concur. But the 
two centuries which followed the preaching of Luther, taught us, by one of 
the most sanguinary and terrific lessons of human experience, that in the 
case of assaults on mental liberty, providence has guarded that paramount 
privilege of intelligent beings, by confining the crimes of mankind, as it has 
seen fit for a season to allow that their virtues should be circumscribed. 
Extirpation is the only persecution which can be successful, or even not de- 
structive of its own object. Extirpation is conceivable; but the extirpation 
of a numerous sect is not the work of a moment. The perseverance of 
great bodies in such a process, for a sufficient time, and with the neces- 
sary fierceness, is happily impracticable. Rulers are mortal: shades of 
difference in capacity, character, opinion, arise among their successors. 
Aristocracies themselves, the steadiest adherents to established maxims and 
revered principles of rule, are exposed to the contagion of the times. Julius 
aimed at Italian conquest; Leo thought only of art and pleasure: Adrian 
burned alike with zeal for reforming the clergy and for maintaining the 
faith. Higher causes are in action for the same purpose. If pity could be 
utterly rooted out, and conscience struck dumb; if mercy were banished, 
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and fellow feeling with our brethren were extinguished ; if religion could 
be transformed into bigotry, and justice had relapsed into barbarous revenge ; 
even in that direful state, the infirmities, nay, the vices of men, indolence, 
vanity, weariness, inconstancy, distrust, suspicion, fear, anger, mutual 
hatred, and hostile contest, would do some part of the work of the exiled 
virtues, and dissolve the league of persecution long before they could exter- 
minate the conscientious. —pp. 132—134. 


We have never read a finer rebuke of the system of persecution, 
than the closing sentences of this eloquent passage. We subscribe 
cordially to every word of them, and would most anxiously desire 
that they were lettered in gold, and hung up in the cabinet of ever 

state in the civilized world. With respect to the causes which the 
author enumerates, as preparing the way to the Reformation on the 
continent, he is, we think, in the main correct. That there were 
several abuses in existence, when Luther began to preach, which it 
was essential to the cause of christianity to extirpate, no well-in- 
formed man will deny. But the question whether, in attacking and 
removing those abuses, the leaders of the Reformation, as well as 
their disciples, to this hour, have not extended their alterations 
greatly beyond the necessity of the case, and to the serious preju- 
dice of that very fabric of christianity which they have all professed 
to uphold, is one that still remains to be decided. The principle 
sought to be established by the ‘‘ Reformation ” was the substitution 
of reason for authority. Men were enabled by it to form out of the 
Bible a religion for themselves, guided only by the light of their 
own minds, and were no longer subjected to the authority of the 
Pope, or the councils of the church. Three hundred vears have seen 
this momentous change in constant operation, and what, we ask, is 
the result? Let any reasonable man put his hand upon his heart, 
and inquire whether in England, for example, the true spirit of 
christianity is to be found prevailing to any very general extent? Is 
authority really banished from the church here, and is reason the 
only director of the faith of the people? Is not the authority of the 
king constantly resorted to in the ecclesiastical system established 
amongst us? Is he not the Pope of the Protestant worship? Has 
the Archbishop of Canterbury no authority ?—The Archbishop of 
York no authority ?—The Bishop of London no authority? Have 
the Thirty-nine Articles no authority? By whose authority were 
those articles framed? By whose authority is the Bible printed ? 
Is not the church itself established by the authority of law? Au- 
thority extinguished indeed! He is an impostor who would delibe- 
rately assert that the Protestant church in England is not, with its 
regular hierarchy, based in all its parts upon authority, in the strict- 
est sense, and that so long as an individual remains in communion 
with it, he can no more exercise his reason than he could if he 
had lived before the Reformation. It is true he may take up the 
Bible, and form a religion of his own, and refuse to acknowledge the 
validity of the Thirty-nine Articles, or of any one of them. All this 
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he may do—but then he would no longer be a member of the church 
of England. Ifhewerea bishop, the mitre would be torn from his head; 
if acurate, thedoor of the church would be forever shutagainst him. 

And then asto the substitution of reason for authority,—the boasted 
triumph of the reformers,—we take leave to ask, has reason been sub- 
stituted for authority in those countries to which the reformation 
has yet reached ? What is reason? Johnson defines it to be “ the 
power by which man deduces one proposition from another.” It 
would be absurd to contend that, even among men of the best edu- 
cation, this power exists in a uniform manner, so as to lead them all 
to derive the same conclusions from the same premises. Let us look 
for example to the most astute men in our own country, the judges 
of the land. Have they uniformly drawn the same conclusions from 
the same premises? On the contrary, are not our reports of judicial 
decisions ever varying and contradictory in principles and in con- 
sequences, offering to the world a frightful spectacle, of the errors to 
which the human mind is liable, when left to its own guidance? 
Again, look to the display of the reasoning power in our legislature. 
Are ten independent members often found to agree, in either house, 
in drawing the same conclusions from the same principles? And 
even if they do so agree, are they alwaysright? Are the fifty quarto 
volumes of statutes which they have given us, the depositories of 
right principles and consistent conclusions? Are the legislative rea- 
soners of one reign never laughed at by those of another? Not to go 
farther than the laws of England alone, as specimens of the power of 
the human mind, exhibited in what ought to be its best and noblest 
exertions of wisdom, we should say, w:th great humility, that what 
is called reason, is a faculty which, in its perfection, is very thinly 
diffused amongst mankind; that in the mass it is often darkened by 
ignorance, corrupted by vice, and controlled by passion ; that, gene- 
rally speaking, it is a wavering, flickering, and unsatisfactory light, 
resembling more the ignis fatuus, than the steady lustre of that mi- 
raculous star of the north, which has never yet changed its place in 
the heavens. And yet this is the delusive light which the reforma- 
tion has enthroned in the place of authority! We see the conse- 
quences in Germany, where no two congregations agree in religion, 
where every doctrine of christianity has been refined into a mystical 
science, which few can comprehend, and where practical infidelity is 
now almost universal. We behold, with terror, similar consequences 
spreading wider ruin every day in England, where scarcely any 
three Protestants will agree in giving the same exposition of their 
religion; where a little pope is found in every corner, in the person 
of the shoemaker, the tailor, the carpenter, the sailor, and the gar- 
dener; who, getting tired of his trade, turns preacher, finds disciples, 
reuts a chapel, and inculcates such doctrines as his miserable taper 
of reason can light him to through the intricacies of the Bible. 

The characters of Wolsey and Luther, two of the great spirits of 
the age, are drawn with a masterly and impartial hand. The intel- 
lectual portrait of the latter is exquisitely finished. 
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‘It ought not to be doubted by a just man, of whatever communion, 
that Martin Luther was an honest, disinterested, and undaunted man; 
magnanimous if prosperous as well as adverse fortune, without the slightest 
taint of any disposition which rested on self as its fina! aim; elevated by 
the consciousness of this purity in his motives, and by the humble desire 
toconform his mind to the model of supreme perfection, and to adapt his 
actions to the laws which flowed from the source of all good, through 
reason and through revelation. On the other hand, it must be allowed 
that his virtues were better fitted for revolutions than for quiet; that he 
often sacrificed peace and charity to trivial differences of opinion, or per- 
haps unmeaning oppositions of language; and that his scurrilous and 
merciless writings, as a controversialist, both manifested and excited very 
odious passions. But the object of his life was religious truth; and, in 
the pursuit of this single and sublime end, he delivered reason from the 
yoke of human authority, and contributed to set it free from all subjection, 
except that which is due to Supreme Wisdom—* whose service is perfect 
freedom.” 

‘The tales propagated against this great man prove his formidable 
power. He was said openly to deride all that he taught, to have composed 
hymns to his favourite vice of drunkenness, to disbelieve the immortality 
of the soul; nay, even to have been an atheist. He was represented to 
have been the fruit of the commerce of his mother with a demon,—a fable 
which, in the end of the seventeenth century, writers of some reputation 
thought it necessary to disavow. Notes of his table-talk, published many 
years after his death, and then, perhaps, very inaccurately, continued to 
furnish the viler sort of antagonists with means of abuse, in the ardent 
phrases which fell from him amidst the negligence of familiar conversa- 
tion.’ *- -p, 244, 


But it is upon the character of Sir Thomas More, that the author 
has dwelt with the most cordial delight. His best feelings seem to 
have been all invigorated with youthful freshness, while his pen was 
engaged in relating the career, and painting the misfortunes of that 
distinguished lawyer. We can only give the closing scene of his life. 
It will touch the most manly heart. 


‘On his return from his arraignment at Westminster, Margaret Roper, his 
first-born child, waited on the Tower wharf, where he landed, to see her 
father, as she feared, for the last time ; and after he had stretched out his 
arms in token of a blessing, while she knelt at some distance to implore 
and receive it, “she, hastening towards him, without consideration 
or care of herself, pressing in amongst the throng, and the arms 
of the guard, that with halberts and bills went around him, ran to him, 
and openly, in the presence of them all, embraced him, took him about 
the neck, and kissed him. He, well liking her most natural and dear 
daughterly affection, gave her again his fatherly blessing. After she was 
departed, she, like one that had forgotten herself, being all ravished with 
the entire love of her dear father, having respect neither to herself nor to 
the multitude, turned back, ran to him as before, took him about the 
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neck, and divers times kissed him most lovingly; the beholding of which 
made many who were present, for very sorrow thereof, to weep and 
mourn.” In his answer to her on the last day of his life, he expressed 
himself thus touchingly, in characters traced with a coal, the only means 
of writing which was left within his reach :—‘* Dear Megg, I never liked 
your manuer better towards me as when you kissed me last. For I like 
when daughterly love and dear charity have no leisure to look to world| 
courtesy.” On the morning of his execution he entreated that his darling 
daughter might be allowed to attend his funeral. He was noted among his 
friends for the strength of his natural affection, and for the warmth of all 
the household and family kindnesses which bless a home. But he prized 
Margaret above his other progeny, which she merited by resemblance to 
himself in beauty of form, in power of mind, in variety of accomplishments, 
and, above all, in a pure and tender nature. His innocent playfulness 
did not forsake him in his last moments. His harmless pleasantry, in 
which he habitually indulged, now showed his perfectly natural character, 
together with a quiet and cheerfulness of mind, which formed the graceful 
close of a virtuous life. 

‘The only petition he made on the day of execution was, that his be- 
loved Margaret might be allowed to be present at his burial. His friend, 
Sir Thomas Pope, who was sent to announce to More his doom, answered, 
“The king is already content that your wife, children, and other friends, 
may be present thereat.” Pope, on taking his leave, could not refrain 
from weeping: More comforted him: “I trust that we shall once in 
heaven see each other full merrily, where we shall be sure to live and love 
together in joyful bliss.” When going up the scaffold, which was so 
weak that it seemed ready to fall, he said to the lieutenant, “I pray you, 
Mr. Lieutenant, see me safe up; and as to coming down, let me shift for 
myself.” Observing some signs of shame in the executioner, he said, 
‘* Pluck up thy spirits man, my neck is very short ; take heed therefore of 
a stroke awry, by which you will lose your credit.” On kneeling to receive 
the fatal stroke, he said to the executioner, ‘‘ My beard has not offended 
the king, let me put it aside.” That the whole of his deportment in his dying 
moments, thus full of tenderness and pleasantry, of natural affection, of 
benevolent religion, came without effort from his heart, is apparent from 
the perfect simplicity with which he conducted his own defence, in every 
part of which he avoided all approaches to theatrical menace, or ostenta- 
tious defiance ; and, instead of provoking his judges to violence, seemed by 
his example willing to teach them the decorum and mildness of the judg- 
ment seat. He used all the means of defence which law or fact afforded, 
as calmly as if he expected justice. Throughout his sufferings he betrayed 
no need of the base aids from pride and passion, which often bestow coun- 
terfeit fortitude on a public death. 

‘The love of Margaret Roper continued to display itself in those 
outwardly unavailing tokens of tenderness to his remains, by which affec- 
tion seems to perpetuate itself; ineffectually, indeed, for the object, but 
very effectually for softening the heart and exalting the soul. She pro- 
cured his head to be taken down from London Bridge, where more odious 
passions had struggled in pursuit of a species of infernal immortality by 
placing it. She kept it during her life as a sacred relic, and was buried, 
with that object of fondness in her arms, nine years after she was separated 
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from her father. Erasmus called her the ornament of her Britain, and 
the flower of the learned matrons of England, at a time when education 
consisted only of the revived study of ancient learning. He survived 
More only a few months, but composed a beautiful account of his mar- 
tyrdom, though, with his wonted fearfulness, under an imaginary name.— 
pp. 183—185. 


In treating of the dissolution of the monasteries, SirJames Mack- 
intosh enters at large, and with his wonted ability, into the diffi- 
cult question of church property. After shewing that property, or, 
in other words, the legal possession of real or personal effects, is of 
so sacred a nature, that the government which does not adequately 
protect it, is guilty of a violation of the first duty of just rulers; and 
that although property may be created by the law, it by no means 
follows that it can justly be taken away by the law,—the learned au- 
thor thus winds up his unanswerable arguments against the spolia- 
tions of Henry. 


‘The clergy, though for brevity sometimes called a corporation, were 
rather an order in the state composed of many corporations. Their share 
of the national wealth was immense, consisting of land devised by pious 
men, and of a tenth part of the produce of the soil, set apart by the custo- 
mary law of Europe for the support of the parochial clergy. Each clergy- 
man had only in this case an estate for life, to which, during its continuance, 
the essential attribute of inviolable possession was as firmly annexed by law 
as if it had been perpetual. The corporate body was supposed to endure 
ull it was abolished in some of the forms previously and specially provided 
for by law. 

‘For one case, however, of considerable perplexity, there was neither law 
nor precedent to light the way. Whenever the supreme power deemed 
itself bound to change the established church, or even materially to alter 
the distribution of its revenues, a question necessarily arose concerning the 
moral boundaries of legislative authority in such cases. It was not, indeed, 
about a legal boundary; for no specific limit can be assigned to its right 
of exacting obedience within the national territory. The question was, 
what governments could do morally and righteously,—what is right for 
them to do, and what they would be enjoined by a just superior, if such a 
personage could be found among their fellow-men? At first it may seem 
that the lands should be restored to the heirs of the original grantor. But 
no provision for such a reversion was made in the grant. No expectation 
of its occurrence was entertained by their descendants. No habit or plan 
of life had been formed on the probability of it. The grantors or founders 
had left their property to certain bodies, under the guardian power of the 
commonwealth, without the reserve of any remainder to those who, after 
the lapse of centuries, might prove themselves to be their representatives. 
It is a case not very dissimilar to that of an individual who died without 
discoverable heirs, and whose property for that reason, falls to the state. 
It appeared, therefore, meet and righteous, that in this new case, after the 
expiration of the estates for life, the property, granted for a purpose no 
longer deemed good or the best, should be applied by the legislature to 
other purposes which they considered as better. But the sacredness of life 
estates is an essential condition of the justice of such measures. No man 
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thinks an annuity for life less inviolable during his life, than a portion of 
land granted to him and to his heirs for ever. ‘That estate might, indeed, 
be forfeited by a misperformance of duty; but perfect good faith is in 
such a case more indispensable than in most others. Fraud can convey no 
title; false pretences justify no acts. There were gross abuses in the 
monasteries ; but it was not for their offences that the monastic communi- 
ties fell. The most commendable application of their revenues would have 
been to- purposes as like those for which they were granted, as the changes 
in religious opinion would allow. These were religious instruction and 
learned education. Some faint efforts were made to apply part to the 
foundation of new bishoprics; but this was only to cover the profusion 
with which the produce of rapine was lavished on courtiers and noblemen, 
to purchase their support of the confiscations, and to ensure their zeal and 
that of their descendants against the restoration of popery. 

‘It is a melancholy truth, and may be considered by some as a conside- 
rable objection to the principles which have been thus shortly expounded, 
that if in ‘‘ the seizure of abbey lands” the life estates had been spared, 
the monks, who were the main stay of papal despotism, and the most 
deadly foes of all reform, would have had arms in their hands which might 
have rendered them irresistible. It must, perhaps, be acknowledged, that 
it was more necessary to the security of Henry’s partial reformation, to strip 
the monasteries at that moment, than to dissolve communities, which a 
better regulation might in future reconcile to the new system. 

‘We are assured by Sir Thomas More, ‘‘ that in all the time while he 
was conversant with the court, of all the nobility of this land he found no 
more than seven that thought it right or reasonable to take away their pos- 
sessions from the clergy.” So inconsiderable was the original number of 
those who, not many years after, accomplished an immense revolution in 
property.* 

‘To which it must be answered, that the observance of justice is more 
necessary than security for any institution; that many regulations right 
have stood instead of one deed of rapine; that the milder expedients would 
have provoked fewer and more reconcileable enemies ; that if, on the whole, 
they afford less security, the legislature were at least bound to try all means 
before they, who were appointed to be the guardians of right, set the exam- 
ple of so great a wrong. Rulers can never render so lasting a service to a 
people as by the example, in a time of danger, of justice to formidable 
enemies, and of mercy to obnoxious delinquents. These are glorious ex- 
amples for which much is to be hazarded.’—pp. 220—222. 


It is a striking and indisputable proof of the fallacy upon which 
the ‘‘ Reformation” was and continues to be founded, that it left, and 
still leaves undecided, the very question upon which Luther and 
Calvin separated from the church of Rome. That great question, 
as our readers know, was simply this:— Who is the competent judge 
in cases of a disputed interpretation of Holy Writ? And now, after 
a lapse of three hundred years, we ask who? The question will be 
echoed to the last days of the reformed establishments, without the 
slightest chance of its being answered, unless in the warning sat- 


* * Apology of Sir T. More, 1533.’ 
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casm of Sir James Mackintosh. ‘In order to escape the visible 
necessity of granting that liberty of private judgment to all man- 
kind, which could alone justify their own assaults on popes and 
councils, they (the reformed churches) in effect, vested a despotic 
sower over the utterance of religious doctrines in lay sovereigns, 
who had not even the recommendation of professing to know the sub- 


ject in dispute.’! 


Sir James touches rather too slightly upon the important ques- 
tion of divorce, in summing up the ecclesiastical laws which were 
enacted in the reign of Edward VI. It is a subject well worth his 
attention in a separate treatise, for unless some material alteration 
be made in the practice of the law, the marriage bond will, in the 
course of a generation or two, be looked upon in this country as a 
mere matter of mutual convenience, binding the parties so long as 
they like each other, and dissolvable upon the first disagreement. 

The religious persecutions which took place in the reigns both 
of Edward and Mary, are weighed by Sir James in the scales of 
even-handed justice. We fully subscribe to the indignant language, 
in which the intolerance of both these sovereigns is condemned. 
The narratives of their reigns are, however, inferior, doubtless from 
the monotony of the matter, to that of the period of their prede- 
cessor, Henry VIII., which we look upon as the author’s master- 

iece. 

' We perceive that he had not the advantage of perusing the 
“state papers” of that r * published under the authority of the 
royal commission, until after his volume was printed. The pub- 
lication reflects credit upon the government which ordered it, as 
well as upon the gentlemen who have had the care of preparing 
the documents for the press—a task of infinite labour, and, in 
many instances, of no ordinary difficulty. The most interesting of 
these papers are those that relate to the question of Henry’s divorce 
from Catherine, consisting chiefly of letters from Wolsey to the 
king. In one of these we have an ample account of the interview 
which the Cardinal had with Bishop Fisher, in order to sound him, 
he being the Queen’s adviser, upon the then projected measure. 
The volume contains also several letters, in which Wolsey, after he 
lost the favour of the king, and was subjected to severe persecu- 
tion, implored his royal master’s mercy and forgiveness. They 
afford a painful picture of inordinate pide levelled to the dust, and 
stripping misfortune of all its native dignity by unmanly lamenta- 
tions and tears. From amidst these degrading transactions the 
faithful attachment of Thomas Cromwell to his patron, Wolsey, 
even in the darkest hour of adversity, stands out as a redeeming 
feature, upon which the wearied mind reposes with unqualified 
delight. The interrogatories administered to Fisher, also find a 
place in this volume, as well as a variety of other documents, 
which are, upon the whole, however, rather curious, than interest- 
ing in a historical point of view. The commissioners have arranged 
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the contents of the volume under the a rae heads :—I. The 
correspondence between the king and Cardinal Wolsey :—II. That 
between the king and his other ministers at home :—III. That 
between the governments of England and I[reland:—IV. That 
between the government and the king’s representatives on the 
Scottish border: —V. That between the government and the king’s 
representatives at Calais and its dependencies :—VI. That between 
the court of England, and foreign courts :—VII. Miscellaneous, 
Under these heads not only papers of an historical character are 
given, but also such as are supposed capable of illustrating “ the 
religion, the morals, the manners, the habits, the naval or military 
history, the commerce, or the literature of the day.” 

A single extract ftom the account which Wolsey gives to Henry 
of his reception in France, whither he had been dispatched on a 
special embassy, will perhaps sufficiently gratify the curiosity of 
the reader. 

‘««Whereunto after myn answer made, we merched forwarde; and, within 
a little distance, eftsones mete with me the bailif, minstres, and justices of 
the saide cite, who, with a semblable oracion, of like purporte and contynue, 
saluted and welcomed me; wherunto after convenient answer made, we 
proceeded further, and within a myle and a halfe of the cite, the Frenche 
king, riding upon a grey jenet, apparelled in a cote of blak velvet, cut in 
diverse places for shewing of the lynyng therof, whiche was white satyn, 
accompanyed with the King of Navarre, the Cardinal of Burbon, the Duke 
of Vandome, the Counte Saintpole, Mons. de Gize, Mons. Vaudamount, 
the grete mastre, the Seneshall of Normandy, with diverse archbishops, 
bishops, and other noble men, avaunced him self towardes me, to whose 
person (assone as I had the sight therof), deviding my company on bothe 
handes, in most reverent maner, sole and alone, I did accelerate my repaire 
and accesse ; and his grace doing the semblable for his parte, being dis- 
covered, with his bonnet in his hande, encountred, and with most herty, 
kinde, loving countenaunce and maner, embraced me, presenting unto me 
the King of Navarre, with the Cardinall of Burbon, the Duke of Vandome, 
and the forsaide noble personages, by whom also I was likewise welcommed; 
in the tyme of doing wherof, the Frenche king saluted my lord of London, 
my lord chamberlain, master comptroller, the chaunceler of the duchy, and 
such other your servauntes and gentlemen as accompanyed me. After 
whiche salutacions fynished and made, on bothe sydes, the saide Frenche 
king retourned with loving and joyewes countenaunce, most hertely de- 
maunding of your highnesses good welfare and prosperite, wherof to here 
was most to his consolacion and comforte, for your highnes was the prince 
whom he most loved, honored, and estemed, and was most indebted unto, 
forasmoche as by your only meanes his realme was preserved from all parell 
and daungiers, and he hym self, deteyned in captivite, was also restoured 
to his said realme and libertie; for the whiche your noblenes and gratitude, 
he, duerine his lif, shal not only be to your highnes as most humble ser- 
vaunt, but as a slave; accumylating as many good and well set wordes to 
that purpose, as coude be devised, in suche a constant, assured, and loving 
maner, that the same appered not to be fayned, but to procede of an entier 
mynde, affection, and hert. Wherunto, after I had gyven suche answer 4s 
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apperteyned, with making of your graces most cordial! recommendacions, 
declaracion, and rehersall of the herty good mynde and will, that your 
highnes beireth unto hym, I shewed that hering of his and my ladies, his 
moders, diseases, was verey hevy, and sory that he and she had taken so 
grete payne, in making so grete jorneys and travaile to mete with me; for 
the aleviacion whereof I was not only desirous, yf I might have been suffred 
so to have don, but also I had in commaundement from your grace to have 
repaired unto Parys. To the whiche he sayde and answered, the innumer- 
able benefites of your highnes considered, and that I was sent from the same 
as your lieutenaunt, being alwaies propice and redy to entercorre, as a lovin 
mynister, for thestablishing, contynuance, norishing, and encreace of 
amyte bitwene your highnes and hym, your realmes and subjectes, hit had 
ben his duete to have met me in the confynes of his realme. And so, 
passing to gedre by the waye, placing me (albeit I refused the same) on 
his lift hande, he was glad to fynde and take occasion to talke and speke 
of your highnes vertuous noble personage, excellent qualities, and pastyme; 
remembring oftentymes, and alwaies repeting, the grete humanite, kindnes, 
and gratitude, that he hathe founde in the same. And to thintent, as me 
semed, I shulde thinke that he gretely estemed all suche thinges as were 
sent from your highnes unto hym, he caused the Counte Saint Pole, Mons. 
de Gize, and Mons. de Vadamount, to ryde next affore hym, upon three 
of the horsses, that your highnes had sent unto hym; wherof the one, being 
a beye, he sayd was the best, the lightest, and most mete for the warre, 
of any that ever he sawe, or coulde be founde in Christendom, and most 
resembled, as he had apparelled hym, to the horsses of Turkey, farr sur- 
mounting any that might be founde or recovered in the same. And thus 
entring and passing thorugh oute the cite, whiche was mervelously re- 
plenished with people, crying ‘ Vive le roy!’ he forgate not, farre above 
my dessertes, to recognise howe moche he, his moder, and realme, were 
bounden unto me, and howe hertely I was welcome unto them. And 
bicause he did knowe (so it pleased hym to say) that your highnes used me 
in al your affaires, as your chiefe and principall counsaillour, so he from 
hensforthe welde do the same; praying me, therfore, to be contented with 
no les affection to embrace his affaires, than I dailly do, and have done, 
your graces oun ; assuring me, that whatsoever I shulde thinke to be don 
therin, he wold folowe, and put the same in execucion accordingly; taking 
and reputing me, from this tyme forwarde, as a common chaunceler and 
Minister ; trusting therby, that all his causes, whiche hitherto, for lak of 
good handling, have not had the best and most fortunate successe, shulde 
revive, and be of a better sorte, than they have ben heretofore. Declaring, 
furthermore, howe that Mons. Moret had distrussed, taken, and brent 2 
grete carrikes of Jeane, laden with ordenaunce, municions, and vitall for 
defence therof; and that themperours chaunceler, nowe arrived ther, (for 
the apprehencion of whose person ther be practises set forthe not unlikely 
to take effecte), skaped narowly the handes of the said Mouret. And so 
still riding thorugh the stretes, in the principall places wherof were diverse 
pagentes wel divised, expressing the grete desire that they have to peax, 
the reparacion of Christes churche and see apostolique to the pristyne 
dignite, with perfite hope and trust that the same shall succeede by your 
graces high polycy, wisedome, auctorite, and mediacion, intermyxting me, 
in the abett of a cardinall, as your graces minster and servaunt, for thac- 
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complishement and attayning therof. And albeit I often demaunded what 
his graces intent was, seing we were past his palaice, wherin he was lodged, 
to go and procede any further thorugh the cite, conjecting therby that his 
intent was to accompany me to my lodging, whiche to do I refused, with as 
many humble persuasions and exhortacions as I could divise; yet it was 
not in my power to disuade hym, but in any wise he wolde accompany me 
to the same, without suffring me to retorne with hym to his palaice. And 
so, after demaunde whider I wolde see my lady that night (wherof I shewed 
my self to be veray glad and desyrous), I departed from hym, and, by the 
cardinall of Loreyn, was brought and accompanyed into my lodging, whiche 
I founde richely and pomposely apparelled with the Frenche kinges oun 
stuff; as the utter chamber, with riche clothe of tyssue and sylver, paned, 
embroderd with freres knottes, wherin was a grete and large clothe of 
astate of the same stuff and sorte. The seconde chamber was apparelled 
with crymyson velvet, embroderd, and replenished with large letters of gold, 
of F and A, crowned, with an other veray large clothe of astate, of fyne 
aras. And the thrid chamber, being my bedd chamber, was apparelled 
with riche clothe of tyssue, raised, and a grete sparver and counterpointe 
to the same. And the 4th, being as a closet, was hanged with clothe of 
bawdikyn, wherunto was annexed a litle gallary, hanged with crymyson 
velvet. And after a litle pawse, and shifting of my self, ther was sent unto 
my lodging the cardinall of Burbon, the Duke of Vandome, with many 
other prelates and noble men, to conduce me to my ladies presence, who 
was lodged in the bishops palaies; in the hall wherof, being large and 
spacious, richely hanged and apparelled with aras, was placed and set in 
right good order, on bothe sydes, the Frenche kinges garde, my lady his 
moder, the Quene of Navarre, Madam Reynet, the Duches of Vandom, 
the King of Naverres suster, with a greate nomber of other ladies and gentle- 
women, stonding in the myddes: to whose presence I sumwhat approching, 
and drawing nigh, my said lady also avauncing her self forwardes, in most 
loving and pleasant maner, encountred, welcomed, and embraced me, and 
likewise saluted my lord of London, my lord chamberlain, master comp- 
troller, the chaunceler of the duchy, and most parte of suche gentlemen as 
came with me, and most specially therle of Derbye, whom it liked her grace 
to kisse, and right lovingly to welcome. In the tyme of doing wherof I, 
for my parte, semblably saluted the Quene of Navarre, Madame Reynet, the 
Duches of Vandome, the King of Navarres suster, and a grete parte of 
thother ladies; whiche done on both sides, my lady retorned, and taking 
me by the arme, ledd and conveyed me into her inner chamber, wher, under 
a riche clothe of astate, were sett twoo cheyres garnished, oon of blake 
velvet, and thother with clothe of tissue; wher, after delyvery and reding 
of your graces letters, whiche semed to be veray pleasant unto her, and 
making of your highnes most cordiall recommendacions, she demanded 
right hertely of your graces welfare and prosperite. Wherunto after I had 
made answer, her pleasour was, that we shuld sitt down, to entre into 
further communication ; in the begynnyng and commencing wherof, she, 
with well sett and cowched wordes, declared and accumylated the grete 
benefites and gratuities, whiche your highnes, in her perplexite, hevenes, 
and adversite had exhibite and shewed to her, and the king, her sonne, 
whose deliverance and restytucion to liberte, she only referred and ascribed 
unto your highnes; for the whiche bothe she, her said sonne, and all those 
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whiche were, or shuld hereafter, descende of hym and his, were bounden 
to do service unto your highnes, and dailly to pray for the contynuaunce 
and prosperous astate of the same. And after a right pleasant and elequent 
discourse made to this purpose, she diverted her communicacion to the 
rehersall of suche travaile, as I have taken for the conducing and setting 
forthe of good amite and peax bitwene your highnes and her son, whiche 
she trusted, by my repaire into thise parties, shulde not only be corrobo- 
rate, but also, by som good aliance, made perpetuall. In the advaunce- 
ment and setting forward wherof, she wolde, with all her power, auctorite, 
and industrye, with no les desire and affeccion, concurre with me, than 
she had hitherto done in making of the peax temporel, and all other treaties 
concluded bitwene your highnes and her said sonne; offring and declaring, 
furthermore, that if in the communicacion or debating therof, either with 
her sonne, or his counsail, ther shulde insurge any doubte or difficulte, 
whiche might be to the impechement or hindrance of the said peax and 
aliance, she wolde so interpone her auctorite, and helping hande, that all 
thinges shulde be brought to honoralile ende and effecte. For the whiche 
her offres after | had geven convenient thankes, shewing that your highnes 
had chefely sent me hidre for that purpose, without descending to an 

other particler pointe of my charge, forasmoche as it was 8 of the cloke, 
and my lady had not supped, I toke my leve, and retorned home to my 


lodging, accompanyed with the forsaid Cardinal of Burbon, and Duke of 
Vandome.””’ 


A highly interesting account of the manner in which the state 
papers have been preserved, is given by the commissioners, from 
which it appears, that although the correspondence of the govern- 
ment had accumulated rapidly in the office of the secretary of state, 
after the revival of letters in the sixteenth century, yet no pro- 
vision was for some time made for its being arranged in a safe de- 
pository. It was entrusted entirely to the custody of the secretary 
for the time being, who paid so little attention to it, that the pre- 
servation of many letters has been entirely accidental. It was not 
until the year 1578, that a state paper office was first established ; 
to which considerable care was given in the reign of James I. The 
papers, which had been hitherto kept in chests, were classified, and 
arranged in the form of a library. Many interesting documents 
are recorded to have been destroyed during the civil wars, in the 
time of Charles I. Attempts were also made to destroy some of 
the papers connected with the affairs of the commonwealth ; but 
we are informed that a large portion of those documents was se- 
cured, and now remains in the office which occupies the middle 
treasury gallery, and a ruinous old house in Great George Street, 
Westminster. It is remarkable that a very great part of the 
national archives has bee injured by various casualties, by fire, 
by wet, and vermin. These, however, are not likely to occur 
again, as a fire-proof building is now in progress for the reception 
of the state papers, under the sanction of parliament, at the north 
end of Duke Street, near St. James’s Park, which is likely soon to 


be completed, and to answer, in every respect, the purpose for 
which it is designed. 
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The work of Mr. Palgrave, to which we have slightly alluded, 
is comprised in a recent volume of Mr. Murray’s “ Family 
Library.” It is written in a remarkably clear and agreeable style ; 
but as it embraces only the Anglo-Saxon period, we must wait for 
the remaining volumes, before we can give any lengthened notice 
of a production, which will doubtless deserve our best attention. 





Art. IV.—Social Life in England and France, from the French 
Revolution in 1789, to that of July, 1830. By the Editor 
of Madame du Deffand’s Letters. 8vo. pp. 214. London: Long- 
man andCo, 1831. 


In this light, sketchy, and well written work, the author has dis- 
played a correct and polished taste, and a good deal of that gos- 
siping acquaintance with ‘‘men and manners” which it is always 
delightful to encounter. He is evidently a gentleman of consider- 
able experience in life, since he professes to treat, from personal 
knowledge, of a period including the last forty years, and intimates 
that Horace Walpole was amongst his earliest friends. His prin- 
cipal apparent employment in the world has been the pursuit of 
pleasure, and we have here the fruit of the observations which he 
has made in the course of his career, upon the constitution and 
changes of society in the two most civilized nations of the globe. 
With respect to England, his remarks are much more scanty 
than we could have desired. Having lived a great part of his life 
in France, he has devoted by far the larger portion of his volume 
to that country, considering, perhaps, that the other branch of his 
subject had been already sufficiently treated, in a lively work which 
was published here about three years ago, entitled “‘ A comparative 
view of the social life of England and France, from the restoration 
of Charles the Second to the French Revolution,” —a work, indeed, 
to which the present is an avowed sequel. The difficulties of dis- 
secting and lecturing upén the forms of society amongst us, may 
possibly have deterred him from entering upon such a task at 
much length. Itis no very easy matter to say what “‘ society” isin 
this country, and where it is to be seen in its greatest activity and 
perfection. If we approach the higher classes, during that period 
of the year when the west end of the town is most populous, and 
observe the manner in which they occupy their time, we shall find 
them generally congregating in large masses at the opera, the 
French plays, the subscription concerts, Almacks, routes in private 
houses, and, when the weather grows warm, at fétes champétres. 
Now that we have a brilliant and hospitable court, we may add 
that the drawing-rooms, the balls and the dinners given at St. 
James's, also frequently attract together large assemblages of the 
best informed, best educated, best dressed, the wisest, the bravest, 
and the handsomest persons in the land. But can we find amongst 


* 
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them, upon any of these occasions, the realization of those ideas 
which are generally excited in the mind by the term Society ? 

If we cast our eyes a little lower in the scale of existence, and 
contemplate the professions, the families of the lawyer, the phy- 
sician, the sailor, the soldier, and the merchant, we shall possib 
perceive amongst them more of the true character of te 
society, than we can discover elsewhere. Their lives are, however, 
generally speaking, so retired, that there seems to be no common 
standard of society established amongst them, beyond the ordinary 
custom of giving, in the course of the season, a certain number of 
dinner and evening parties, in which choice viands and old wine, 
music and quadrilles, fill up the intervals which they devote to 
social relaxation. There are public institutions, such as the Royal 
Society, the Society of Arts, the Royal Institution, and latterly 
the College of Surgeons, at which a common love of science and 
art unites, occasionally, individuals of different grades, from the 
prince to the architect. But they have not as yet (though the 
attempt has been made more than once) succeeded in establishing, 
at such meetings, that free and familiar conversation, which is 
essentially requisite to constitute what we understand by social in- 
tercourse. The clubs also, of which we have a great number, have 
altogether failed as promoters of that object. They enable single 
men, and married men when separated from their families, to dine 
comfortably, and to read the newspapers and other popular pro- 
ductions at an economical rate. But every approximation to ge- 
neral intercourse amongst the members of those establishments has 
been constantly checked, by that latent, but ever active indisposition, 
which Englishmen have to form acquaintance with each other, 
without the regular preparatory steps of proper introduction and 
frequent meeting in respectable places. 

Society, in fact, in the true meaning of that term, is much more 
limited in this country than in France, or perhaps, than in any 
other nation calling itself civilized. We all live upon a scale of 
expenditure, which has no example upon the continent ; we lay 
out fortunes in the mere decoration and furniture of our houses ; 
we must have equipages; our costume, both for males and females, 
is enormously costly; the meats and vegetables served at our 
tables, are purchased at a price three or four-fold greater than they 
would amount to upon the continent; and hence, though an 
opulent people, we live, even in private, to the utmost extent of our 
means, and therefore it is that we are not, and cannot generally be, 
a social community. 

If by society be meant the frequent and unrestrained meeting of 
many families, who are in equal, or nearly equal classes of life, 
and who communicate freely with each other upon all matters in 
which they feel a common interest, thus developing individual 
character, and influencin , by their example, the manners of the 
country to which they belong, it is manifest that we have no such 
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institution in England. It has sometimes happened, as the author 
of this work remarks, that a distinguished person, such as a late 
celebrated duchess, whom he characterises under the fictitious 
name of Lucia, is raised to the throne of fashionable life, and js 
enabled to impart to it for a while a determined tone ; she is sur- 

rounded with the elite ofall parties, and under her commanding in- 
~ fluence all the inferior restraints upon intercourse are broken down. 
Men of different ranks in life meet together in her presence, con- 
versation is unfettered, wit gives out all its brilliancy, talent all its 
energy, knowledge all its treasures, wisdom all its instruction, and 
cheerfulness exhausts its power of entertainment. When the late 
king first entered life as the Prince of Wales, he also had his court, 
at which society, varied, it is true, and sometimes not the most vir- 
tuous, might have been found. But for a long period, there has 
been no predominant influence of this kind exhibited in the fashion- 
able world, and consequently no society. 

Nevertheless, it would seem to a reflecting mind, that we are pos- 
sessed of many of the elements, of which society of the best descrip- 
tion is composed ; and when they are brought together in any con- 
siderable force, as they sometimes are, by accidental circumstances, 
we may perceive that we want only a repeal of the old non-inter- 
course system, a free trade, as it were, in the exchange of ideas, 
to rival, if not to surpass, our more fortunate neighbours in this 
respect. The education of our young men, whether destined for 
the senate, the learned professions, the field, or the ocean, is now 
much more generally attended to, and infinitely better directed, 
than it was before the peace. Confined by the war for a lengthened 
period to their own country, they had no opportunity of correcting 
their prejudices, or of polishing their manners. They indulged to 
satiety in every gratification. They were exceedingly selfish, un- 
courteous to women, homely in their dress and appearance and in 
all their ideas. The young men of the present day are the reverse 
of all this. They are well read in all the necessary, as well as the 
elegant branches of literature ; foreign travel has given simplicity 
and ease to their manners; their taste is sound upon most points; 
they are courteous towards the amiable sex, and they no longer drink 
to intoxication. A party of men will not now consume halfa dozen 
bottles of wine, who, twenty years ago, would have taken to their 
share half a dozen bottles each. 

The change that has taken place among the naval and military 
men is particularly obvious. Schooled in the trying scenes of the 
late war, dispersed in all parts of the world, and, we may say, com- 
manding wherever they appeared, their minds have been prodi- 
giously elevated above the rank which their predecessors attained. 
Hence every military man, and almost every naval officer, is now 
an author. He can write, and write well. Every garrison town 
has its library ; so also, we believe, have most of the ships of war 
in commission. In the intercourse of the world, the sailor and the 
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soldier are no longer distinguishable by professional peculiarities 
of character, from the ordinary mass of gentlemen. The education 
of our ladies is also conducted, generally speaking, upon an ad- 
mirable system, such as is adapted to make them attentive to 
the duties which usually fall to their share, and to render them 
interesting as intellectual companions. Their schools are well 
regulated for the accomplishment of these purposes, and of late 
years they have been enabled, by the vast circulation of such 
works as “ The — Library” and those which emanate from 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, to = con- 
stantly at home of the springs of information, of which they could 
only have slightly tasted in a state of disciplined tuition. The 
great obstacle to the harmonious combination of these fine social 
elements, arises, and we fear long will arise, out of the system of 
our domestic expenditure, which is unnecessarily, and, indeed, un- 
naturally extravagant. 


‘The operation of the income tax discovered many curious sources of un- 
expected wealth, and laid open many still more curious traits of national 
character in the acquirement and in the use of it. Persons trafficking in 
stalls, or small shops, actuated by that strict sense of honesty, which had 
probably been the foundation of their success, gave in incomes of £4,000, 
and £5,000 a year; and paid, with scrupulous exactness of calculation, to 
Government, yearly sums four times greater than any they had ever ex- 
pended on themselves. The same inquisitorial process injured many bril- 
liant commercial reputations, and stopped many in a dangerously rapid 
pursuit of fortune. In general, the whole body of retail dealers, who, con- 
trary to the ideas and habits of other countries, had been accustomed to 
see every additional tax, and the weight of all public burdens, fall on their 
customers, and not on themselves, endured, with less patience than any 
other order of people, the privation of indulgences to which they had ac- 
customed themselves. They, therefore, so increased the price of every 
article of their commerce, as at once to secure to themselves the same in- 
dulgences and the same profits ; thus eluding all contribution to the public 
necessities, at the expense of the consumers. The immense influx of paper 
money, from the year 1797, having raised the nominal price of every thing, 
and the spirit of our government being adverse to all interference with in- 
ternal policy, allowed this manceuvre of the retail dealers to pass unnoticed. 
It is to these times that must be referred the great demoralization, on the 
score of fair-dealing with their employers, which has taken place in this 
whole order of people. The large fortunes acquired in the public funds, 
the improvident expenditure necessarily aati by war, and the careless. 
ness of those who profited by it, allowed of a sort of reciprocity in the 
imposition of exorbitant charges, which has been since established into a 


regular system, instead of having ceased with the disastrous times which 
gave it birth.’'—pp. 19—21. 


Equal in political rights, it has been too much the fashion to 
assume, that we should at least appear to, be equal to our neigh- 
urs in point of fortune. We sacrifice comfort to ostentation. 


The author is much mistaken in supposing that the pressure of 
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the income tax reduced the stately system of the great families to 
the extent which he mentions. For a time it may have had a 
partial effect of that kind, but after the tax was repealed, the old 
usage of numerous servants, horses, carriages, and, above all, of 
committing the affairs of the household to the superintendence of 
domestics, was resumed, and continues unabated to this hour, 
Rents may fall, estates in the West Indies may be for years un- 
proviuctive, the interest of money in the funds may be lowered, 
nut the same show is still kept up im families, who, having too 
much pride to break up their establishments, go on borrowin 

money from year to year in order to support them, until at length, 
bankruptcy compels them to fly the couatry. 

In a healthy condition of society, there are few public entertain- 

ments which exercise a greater share of influence than the drama. 
It never was so pronperous in this country as in the days of Garrick, 
John Kemble, and Mrs. Siddons: since the departure of the latter 
from the stage, it has been constantly declining in its character, and, 
for some years, theatrical property has been a serious burthen to its 
possessor. Nor are we surprized at this, when we consider the 
wretched stuff of which all new tragedies and comedies have been 
recently composed, and the mediocrity which has marked the actors 
in general, especially the females. In addition to these tokens of 
degeneracy, we must mention the nuisance of the saloons, which has 
grown intolerable. Who would expose his family to the risk of 
being seated side by side with the prostitutes, who abound in every 
part of our theatres? These places of public amusement seem 
almost, as if they were destined exclusively for the exhibition of the 
attractions of these unhappy victims of crime,—nothing better than 
bazaars for the sale of these Circassian slaves. And if, fora moment, 
we glance behind the curtain into the Green-room, what examples 
of vice do we not behold there; it is indeed as bad as any other of 
the saloons. The Footes, the Loves, the Patons, the Vestris’, 
are these to be considered as proof of the position which the author 
has rashly laid down, that ‘ the stage has ceased to be either the 
school or the refuge of female profligacy’? The vices of the indi- 
vidual actors or actresses would, however, be overlooked, if their 
genius were capable of commanding universal attention. That 1s 
very far from being the case. Never was the theatre less popular 
with all classes of society than it is at this moment; never was its 
influence more circumscribed. 
The features of society in France are more distinct, and stand out 
in much higher relief, from the ardent character of the nation, than 
they do with us. The author thus paints them in the early part 
of the revolution. 

‘The exaggerated and impossible equality of the democratical republic of 
1793—the profligate and degrading manners of the Directory—the newly 
acquired power and efforts of Bonaparte to establish a better order of 
social life—the remnant of the old nobility, who, intrenched in the recesses 
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of the Fauxbourg St. Germain, had carefully preserved every prejudice, and 
(as has been justly observed) had neither forgotten nor learnt any thing ;— 
all these discordant elements, at the peace of Amiens, formed strange and 
irreconcileable discrepancies in society; while every party still believed its 
force so nearly poised, that all had hopes of re-assuming the dominion they 
had successively lost. The republican forms of language, and its calendar, 
were still in use—were still those of the government, and of those employed 
by it. You were invited on a Quintidi of such a Décade of Ventose, or of 
Prairial, to a dinner or an evening meeting ; and you were received in an 
apartment which bore no mark of change from former monarchical days, 
excepting the company it contained ;—the women in the half-naked cos- 
tume of Directorial fashion, or the Grecian tuniques and Grecian coiffures 
of more recent days ;—the men in civil uniforms of all sorts, and all colours 
of embroidery, with which the Directory (to separate themselves from the 
bonnet rouge and the carmagnole of the Republicans) had thought proper 
to decorate themselves, and all those put in authority under them. Among 
these figured the brilliant military costumes of the conquering generals, 
who had many of them risen from the ranks by merit which fitted them 
more for distinction on a field of battle, than in a drawing-room: the man- 
ners of their previous life forsook them not in their peaceful capacity, and 
the habits of a guard-room followed them into the salons of Paris. 

‘The popular literature of the day,—that which was meant as descrip- 
tive of manners, and consequently must receive its colour from them, proved 
the general moral degradation which had taken place. A traveller passing 
through Paris in the year 1802, at the beginning of a long journey, applied 
to agreat and respectable bookseller for some trifling works to read on the 
road. Nearly a hundred volumes were immediately sent to choose out of; 
they were part of the novels, romances, and anecdotes of the last ten years. 
There was no time for selection, and the purchaser took at haphazard 
thirty or forty volumes of the most inviting titles. On examination they were 
found, with hardly an exception, to be such disgusting repetitions of the vilest 
profligacy, such unvaried pictures of the same disgraceful state of society 
and manners, without even the apology of wit or the veil of decency, that 
the traveller successively threw the volumes half read out of the carriage 
window, to avoid being supposed the patient reader of such revolting trash. 

‘ The theatres partook of the bad taste, the exaggeration, and the licence 
of the times. More numerous and more crowded than ever, their altered 
audiences,—altered not less in manners than in appearance,—no longer the 
arbiters of taste, impressed (as is ever the case) their own colour on what 
they allowed to contribute to their amusement. Exaggerated sentiments, 
and strange unnatural situations in patriotism and in passion, were alone 
admired ; and every allusion to their former prejudices or their former govern- 
ment, was marked with an execration, certainly due to the situations in 
which the author placed his characters, and the language they were made to 
hold. Their comic muse, so long and so justly admired for her good taste, 
deigned often to envelope herself in a veil of continued puns. Whole 
pieces were written in this amphibological language, where all story, all 
character, all interest, was sacrificed to combinations of similar sounds, on 
which a meaning was forced, the farther fetched the better.’—pp. 62—46. 


It was the policy of Bonaparte, after he took possession of the 
uileries, to revive, as far as it was possible, the etiquette of the old 
Pp 2 
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court. He had chiefly to contend with the changes which had 
already taken place in the middle and lower classes, and which 
had raised them to a degree of importance in their own estimation, 
that was not easily to be conquered. He, nevertheless, carried his 
project into execution with great adroitness, and succeeded in re- 
establishing the ancient religion, as well as the ancient urbanit J 
of the country, though, in both respects, the change reached oie 
to the surface, and did not penetrate the bosom of society. The 
influence of the restored monarchy, and of the peace by which it 
was followed, is summed up by the author in these terms. 


‘In resuming the circumstances relative to the social life of England and 
France, which have passed in review in the foregoing pages—in adverting 
particularly to the situation in which fifteen years of peace have now placed 
the two countries—we shall, it is believed, be led to a conclusion, that 
France has gained most in a moral and political point of view, and Eng- 
land in the details of social life. 

‘The ordeal through which France passed during her Revolution, so 
necessary to the entire regeneration of the upper classes of her society, has 
produced effects on her moral habits, which no one, but those ignorant 
of what they were before that period, can either mistake or deny. 
Children are no longer separated from their parents immediately after 
their birth, and sent into the country to be nursed by strangers: they are 
no longer deprived of those first impressions of tenderness, so powerful in 
influencing future character, when proceeding from the persons by whom 
they ought to be excited. They no longer return to the paternal house, 
almost strangers to their parents, while those parents, who had shared 
none of the anxiety as well as none of the pleasure of rearing their in- 
fancy, could hardly have been aware of the social duties imposed on them. 

‘The necessary consequence of the former habits had been, that, from 
a home where the father and mother often lived almost as much separated 
from each other as from their children, the girls were better placed in a con- 
vent; and the boys had a better chance of leading a regular life in a gar- 
rison, than at home, with an abbé for a tutor, who winked at their faults 
and at their idleness, to allow of his own; and with a father who troubled 
his head neither with tutor nor pupil. The lively account given by 
Madame de Genlis of the family of the Vicomte de Limours, in her “ Adéle 
et Theodore,” contains a true and accurate picture of the common educa- 
tion of the higher ranks before the Revolution, and of its effects in after 
life. Such an education duly prepared for such marriages as were then 
contracted, exclusively by the will of parents, and were considered by the 
Poon exclusively, as the means of liberty and emancipation from their 
control. 

‘From this unengaging picture of domestic life, if we look around us 
at the present day, we shall find infancy reared in the bosom of parents, 
with such rational and well-understood care of early education, both phy- 
sical and moral, that the children of France are now remarkable for theit 
beauty, activity, and intelligence. he girls remain at home, under the 
eye of their mother, and generally (with the assistance of an English 
servant or governess) are acquiring two languages almost as soon as they 
can articulate either; grammar and history are often taught them by fre- 
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quenting classes of their own age, where the utmost industry and atten- 
tion are necessary to satisfy the extreme emulation that is excited. The 
accomplishments generally considered as most essential to females are 
given In no superficial manner ; while they are, at the same time, taught 
to consider them in the secondary light they deserve, more for social 
purposes, OF for solitary resource, than for show, or to exhibit the talents 
of an artist, where an artist will always surpass them. 

‘Their marriages are no longer arranged at an age when they cannot 
have a choice, and ought not to have a will of their own. But, accus- 
tomed to rely on their parent for the initiative on this important subject, 
they enjoy, without any degrading considerations of interest, or any hu- 
miliating advances, the pleasures of their age, free from an anticipation 
of the cares of future life. It must be added, that the now equal division 
of property between all the children of the same marriage (whatever may 
be its political tendency or consequences) certainly conduces to domestic 
peace, and the union and good-will of families. ‘The children have 
nothing to envy, and nothing to expect from each other; no sisters are 
condemned to convents to increase the family succession, no brother sees, 
with envious eyes, the indulgences and the expenses of his elder. 

‘ An improvement hardly less remarkable, has taken place in the educa- 
tion and pursuits of the young men. When the first rudiments of learning 
instilled into them, as children, are over, they almost universally follow 
courses of instruction under tutors in public colleges. These are followed 
up by a series of lectures on all the great subjects most interesting to 
society and to science, given in various national institutions, by the most 
eminent intellects of the country—persons whose researches have neither 
abstracted them from its society, nor from its political interests ; an advan- 
lage, perhaps, yet greater to the pupils than to the professors. How much 
such advantages are afterwards improved, must depend on the ability and 
industry with which they are followed up: but idleness, so far from being a 
fashion, is become a ridicule, and ignorance a slur, which every young man, 
whatever his pretensions, would wish to avoid. With the altered times 
and the improved state of domestic morality, the current both of the follies 
and of the expenses of youth has altered. From a home where their parents 
are living in good intelligence with each other, and no longer strangers to 
their children, they are no longer driven into early debauchery, as a resource 
from idleness—are no longer taught to consider the reputation of a libertine 
as either graceful or distinguishing. The whole race of courtezans no 
longer affront public propriety by the ostentatious display of their ill-gotten 
gains: and those who frequent their society, or fall into connections with 
them, throw a veil over what they would formerly have professed and 
boasted of. A still greater change has taken place in the habits of the 
young men in respect of general gallantry, and that constant occupation 
in the society of women, which formerly belonged to Frenchmen of every 
age: these habits, together with the profession of a man @ bonnes fortunes, 
are now equally out of date: the first would be despised as a trifler, 
and the second avoided as worse. The improvement in domestic habits 
and happiness has quite altered the terms on which the influence of women 
yet exists and flourishes in France: they aim rather at being the centre of 
4 society, than at individual conquests ; and at influencing by the general 
charm of their manners, or by an imposing respectability of character, rather 
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than seeking by petty intrigues to compass some iatended purpose—some- 
thing to be attained, or to be concealed, by equally despicable means, 

‘ The marriages of young men, so far from being considered, as with us, 
a step in life which none but the rich can prudently take, is here, by the 
equal distribution of property, counted on as certain means of imerease of 
fortune, generally bringing more into the common stock than the expenses 
arising from it. Such marriages are, for the most part, contracted while 
the parents are yet of an age to partake of, and enjoy society. The esta- 
blishment, therefore, of the new-married couple in the paternal house 
for the first year of their union, which sometimes forms an article of the 
marriage contract, is often without confinement or regret to the young 
people, and generally a comfort and amusement to. their seniors, 

‘ This younger generation, which has been born, to, ideas of liberty, and 
nursed in political discussions—which has received a better education than 
their fathers, and lived in more enlightened times—view former discords 
and prejudices in the light of history, and without the irritation either of 
self-suffering or self-mortification. They may well, therefore, be allowed to 
suppose that their admission into the councils of their country, in the 
Chamber of Deputies, at an earlier age, would be a measure likely to ren- 
der that assembly less factious, more united in opinion, less extravagant in 
projects, aud more capable of establishing, on its true principles, a repre- 
sentative government, than the two Chambers constituted as at present. At 
the same time, the possibility of young men entering sooner into an active 
political life, would encourage that turn for serious occupation, and the 
acquirement of solid instruction, which marks the present aera. 

‘A residence at their country seats being no longer prescribed to them, 
under the name of exile, as a punishment in consequence of what was called 
disgrace at Court, a country life has become fashionable. AI those posses- 
sing country houses pass many months at them, wisely taking that part of 
the year which is most favourable to the real enjoyment of the country; 
while much expense and attention are bestowed both in the ornament and 
the improvement. of their residences. No dismissed minister will ever 
again be sent, as a punishment, to his. Chanteloup, no, leave be ever again 
required from Court to visit him there. 

‘ Whatever may yet be the insecurity or insufficiency of the political 
institutions of the French, personal liberty is as completely enjoyed and 
established, as if lettres de cachet and, arbitrary imprisonments had not 
cutee in the memory of many yet living, and of some yet regretting their 
Oss. 

‘ By an odd anomaly, while the manners of society have become much 
purer, the theatre, which is supposed to reflect those manners, has become 
more licentious, both in its language and in the intrigue of. its pieces. All 
the sentimental difficulties, the delicate dilemmas, the nice distinctions of 
the Marquises and the Countesses of la haute comédie, have been obliged 
to give way to the popularity of pieces, whose plot, as well as whose 
dialogue, would not have been suffered on the public theatre by the chaste 
ears of the intimate society of Louis XV.’—pp. 151-—160. 


It has been often remarked, that the more pure the manners of 
the age are, the more gross are the entertainments which are exhi- 
bited upon the stage. The reason lies on the surface. When we 
are conscious of the propriety of our conduct, we never apply te 
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ourselves the pictures ofan opposite mode of life, which comedy pre- 
sents to us. We do not discover in it any thing of a satirical nature 
applicable to ourselves, and therefore we tolerate it, and are even 
amused by scenes so different from any thing that we are accus- 
tomed to witness. We forget what play it was, which the London 
tailors once combined effectually to put down, because it touched too 
nearly upon the impositions which they were wont to practise. So 
it is with society in general. They do not like to behold themselves 
exposed as in a mirror, especially if the reflection be not gratifying 
to their pride. When generally vicious, they laugh at the repre- 
sentation of virtue—when virtuous, they can bear with the mimic 
deeds of vice which are enacted upon the stage, and which they 
attribute to the manners of a former and an inferior generation. 

In their drama, the French have, within these last few years, 
reformed the notions which they had long entertained. They have 
civen up the formalities of the Greek unities and Racine, for the 
freer muse of Shakspeare, to whom they now generally look up 
with unbounded admiration. In many other respects, too, their 
improvement has been conspicuous. 


‘France, indeed, may be said to be now reaping the only advantages 
she could ever receive from emigration, and from her long warfare in 
all parts of Europe,—the removal of many local prejudices, and a great 
change in the domestic habits of the least corrigible part of her popu- 
lation. This change is manifest in the more frugal and regular habits 
of the upper orders of society, the more equal distribution of their whole 
expenditure, and in a preference to the habitual comforts of life, rather than 
occasional show and magnificence. Instead of a train of unnecessary ser- 
vants, those only are retained for whom they have employment; they are 
better paid than formerly, and are treated with less familiarity, though with 
more consideration. But as every condition of society has its disadvan- 
tages, little remains of the patriarchal attachment of generations of servants 
to generations of masters,—of persons having lived and died in the service 
of those whose birth they had witnessed, and whose fortunes they had fol- 
lowed; and France may, probably, soon experience the same inconvenience 
as England, from the perfect independence and political equality of an 
order of people, brought too nearly into contact with their superiors not to 
catch their faults, without the power of acquiring, likewise, their redeem- 
ing merits. 

‘ The same improved taste for convenience, instead of show, has led to 
the general adoption of the fashions of their English neighbours in their 
carriages and equipage. Light, easy, plain carriages, equally suited for 
town or couatry, have universally succeeded to the vehicles, all gilding 
without and all velvet within, which formerly filled the streets of Paris; 
while calashes, britchkas, and every borrowed form of open carriage, have 
superseded the awkward chaise de poste Frangaise on their public roads. 
The stable expenses of the opulent comprise every thing that is necessary 
for use and comfort, without running into those lavish, and often disgraceful, 
sums squandered on coach-makers and horse dealers in England: nor does 
a fashionable and distinguished existence in the first society of Paris, at all 
depend on the carriage which conveys any individual to that society, or the 
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appointments of the servants that accompany it. However conducted to 
the salon, the most perfect equality of rights to please, and to be pleased, 
takes place when there: there, neither the old nobility reclaim any exclu- 
sive rights, nor the new expect any. f 

‘It has been said, and truly, that architecture witnesses to the political 
and social state of a country more than any other contemporary evidence, 
The buildings of all the principal towns in Italy might be cited as furnish. 
ing proofs of this assertion. The enormous structures of ancient Rome, 
which still puzzle all modern conceptions of magnificence either to occupy 
or to people, prove a population of slaves, working at the will of despotic 
power for their daily subsistence. The hardly less vast remains of the 
grandeur of Rome, equally prove unwieldy and unwholesome wealth, col- 
lected among a few, and devoting to sordid poverty the many. The severe 
prison-like palaces of Florence, with their high and small windows, and 
their square tower, at once for defence, and for the power of breathing a 
freer air than in the dull chambers below, betray the want of security, and 
the turbulent manners of a republic, whose chiefs could never agree among 
themselves, nor ever succeed in subduing the spirit of an industrious 
people, blessed with a favoured soil and climate. 

‘The more modern architecture of France will equally tell its own story. 
The immense and magnificent houses which existed in every quarter of 
Paris, date from times, when partial taxes, partial immunities, and the 
uncontrolled will and favour of weak sovereigns, had raised up a nobility 
too powerful for the crown, and no less oppressive to the people. When 
the strong arm of arbitrary power at last succeeded in reducing these nobles 
to political insignificance, their ambition was confined to court favour, and 
their means of distinction to a luxury and magnificence, which, being 
securely guarded by exclusive privileges, neither industry nor merit could 
ever possibly attain, or even hope to rival. Hence we see a whole quarter 
of the metropolis, in which the habitations of the tiers etat occupy as small 
a share, and are kept as much out of sight, as their rights, their convenience, 
and their comforts were in the government of their country—whole streets 
of high walls surrounding large enclosures, which defended their inhabi- 
tants from the necessity of ever coming in contact with their inferiors, and 
too surely gave token of the line of demarcation existing in society, between 
a owe | assuming rights sustained only by possession, and a people de- 
prived of rights which no possession can forfeit. 

‘ Already, before the end of the reign of Louis the Fifteenth, many of 
these enormous mansions, however well suited for great fétes and enter- 
tainments, had been found very inconvenient for the domestic purposes of 
their owners: selfish indulgence found its account in smaller habitations, 
which could only hold those who were to minister to its gratifications ; 
hence sprung up a number of pavilions, ornamented with porticoes and pe- 
diments and columns without, but within, untenable for the occupation of 
a family ;—-sufficiently demonstrative of the careless prodigality and selfish 
luxury of the day. 

* What it has been agreed to call Grecian taste, was then quite new in 
France, and every thing was to be @ la Grecque. It was not till a more 
intimate acquaintance with Italy and with Greece, taught them that a 
heathen chapel large enough to contain the priest and the statue of his god, 
was incompatible with the lodging of a Christian family, and that in all 
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attempts at enlarging the size, or altering the position of such ancient 
buildings, that beauty is lost, which at best can ill compensate for the 
want of internal conveniences in habitual life. 

‘ During the disorders and confiscations of the Revolution, most of the 
great hotels of Paris, becoming national property, changed both inhabi- 
tants and owners. On the return to peaceable times, those which had not 
been converted into public offices, or appropriated to the abodes of the 
ministers of the crown, or irrevocably alienated by the sale of national 
property, were restored to their original proprietors. But to the altered 
habits of the time, and the altered succession of property, they have been 
found so ill suited, that in many instances they have been converted into 
two or three separate habitations ; these, from their internal arrangements, 
being more compact, allow of their rooms being better lighted, more tho- 
roughly warmed, and more capable of constant occupation, than could ever 
have been the vast salons dorés of the former edifices, of which these. 


houses form sometimes little more than a wing, or even an apartment,’ — 
pp. 162—169. 


The author devotes a chapter to the events of July, 1830, which 
he had the good fortune to witness. Though not necessarily con- 
nected with his subject, he introduces some details concerning the 
conduct of the present King, which are not without interest. 


‘ That the most enlightened among the patriots of France had begun to 
consider what measures were to be kept with a ministry who abjured all 
concessions, and a king who boasted that he would never recede, we can- 
not doubt; and that in their meditations on this subject, and on its possible 
consequences, they must often have recurred to the lucky circumstance of 
the existence of a prince, possessing the advantages of hereditary rights, 
but differing in education, in character, in endowments, in every thing that 
can distinguish an individual in a race of princes. This prince, deservedly 
esteemed by all those sufficiently independent of the court to be free from 
its influence, having passed honourably through the severest trials of the 
school of adversity, whence he had drawn a great knowledge of human 
nature, and an intimate acquaintance with his native country, both gene- 
rally and individually,—it must have been obvious that such a prince, sur- 
rounded by a numerous and well-educated family, perfectly independent 
of the court, and of its favours, by his large hereditary possessions, and by 
their well-regulated administration, gave every security the nation could. 
require for assisting her in the revision of her charter, and for its establish- 
ment on the true principles of a contract between the governor, and the 
governed: that the Duke of Orleans, on his part, aware of the wants and 
wishes of his country, partaking of its ideas of civil liberty, an ypc | 
witness of the vacillating measures and crooked policy of the restore 
government,—that he should not have considered the part he might be 
called upon to act, by the incorrigible blindness of the court,—it is impos- 
sible not to believe. His cautious, prudent, penetrating character, must 
often have presented to him the possible results of his situation in the 
country, and probably may have anticipated to him his present elevation : 
but that any combination was formed between him and the liberal members + 
of the two chambers, before the late Revolution, either to push matters to 
extremity, or in any foreseen and previously arranged case, to place him 
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on the throne—history, when the marvellous events of these days are sub- 
mitted to her calm observation, and severe scrunity, will entirely absolve 
both him and his adherents. That he had been long an object of suspicion 
to the court—that, although exact in the performance of all ceremonial 
duties towards it, no cordiality existed in their familiar intercourse, was 
well known. Louis the Eighteenth had remonstrated against the Duke 
of Orleans sending his son to participate in the education given ina 
public college at Paris; and Charles the Tenth saw, with a jealous eye, 

rsons of distinguished merit in every order of the state well received at 
Neuilly, and at the Palais Royal, and the public profiting of every occa- 
sion to mark their respect both for him and his family. Under these cir- 
cumstances, we cannot wonder that, when the ordinances of the 25th of 
July were determined on, and conscience suggested to their authors a pos- 
sibility of some resistance, that it likewise suggested the necessity of se- 
curing the person of the Duke of Orleans. This intention was communi- 
cated (for we cannot call it betrayed) by the wife of a deputy to the 
Duchess of Orleans. The means the Duke took to preserve his personal 
liberty, was by mounting his horse in the morning, and riding about the 
country the whole day. When a deputation from the praiseworthy citi- 
zens, who, during the week of revolution, had constituted themselves into 
a provisional government at the Hotel de Ville, came to desire his presence 
and assistance, he was on one of these expeditions, and his family abso- 
lutely ignorant where to find him; a fact which the deputation seemed so 
little to believe, that his sister, with a readiness doubly graceful in so quiet 
and unassuming a character, offered to accompany the messengers to the 
Hétel de Ville, and remain there till her brother made his appearance. 
Late in the evening of that day, the 30th of July, he walked, unaccom- 
panied, from Neuilly into Paris, and slept at the Palais. Royal. Onthe 
next morning he went, surrounded by multitudes, to the Hotel de Ville, 
where he was received at the door with open arms by La Fayette; and 
from that moment, and not before, the crown of France was assured to 
him, Had La Fayette received him coolly, instead of earnestly seconding 
his nomination to the Lieutenant-Generalcy of the kingdom,—had he 
himself hesitated a moment in unqualified obedience’ to the wishes of the 
people,—France would have been a republic, with Ia Fayette, in the first 
instance, at its head; and honour is due to the veteran, who, conscious of 
his power, sacrificed both his republican prejudices and his own elevation, 
in that decisive moment.’-—pp. 189—193. 


It may well be doubted whether the ‘moment’ was altogether so 
decisive as the author imagines. We strongly apprehend that the 
revolution of July has not yet approached its termination. The 
silly dispute that has been raised about the emblems of the order 
destined to reward the heroes of that period, shews how very little 
the real nature of a constitutional government is yet understood in 
France. In such a government, the king is necessarily the fountain 
of honour, and Louis Philip was rightly advised in considering him- 
self as the author of the decoration, which was to be distributed on 
this occasion, even although it had been voted by the Chamber of 
Deputies. The matter was not properly within their jurisdiction ; 
it strictly appertained to the regal office. Nothing could be more 
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absurd than the conduct of the ‘ heroes,” in insisting that the 
Chamber should be allowed to usurp the King’s prerogative upon 
so essential a point. It demonstrates their want of constitutional 
instinct, if we may use the phrase. In this country, such a piece 
of folly would never have been committed by the people ; in France, 
it is evidently to be imputed to the absence of just ideas, as to the dis- 
tinctions to be observed between the different branches of the govern- 
ment, and we much fear that this obstinate ignorance will lead to 
further mistakes. We are not surprised to find that La Fayette is 
with the ‘ heroes” upon this occasion. His vanity, increasing 
with his age, will not allow him to court the shade of retirement, 
now much more suitable to his years than the part of a Tribune of 
the people. Whether he laments the ‘ sacrifice of his republican 
prejudices,’ to which the author has alluded, or is still disposed to 


uphold the government of the House of Orleans, a few months will 
probably determine. 





Ant. V.—Gebir, Count Julian, and other Poems. By Walter Savage 
Landor, Esq. 8vo. pp. 388. London: Moxon. 1831. 


lr is impossible to treat with entire contempt any thing that 
comes from the pen of Mr. Landor. We recognize an original 
genius and a powerful mind in almost every page of his writings. 
His ‘ Imaginary Conversations,” published some years ayo, left an 
impression behind them, which is not yet effaced from our recol- 
lection: —a decided proof of the pre-eminence of that work over the 
thousand novelties by which it has been since succeeded. We are 
not quite satisfied, however, that it will long preserve its present 
place in the literature of the country. Distinguished by a certain 
sparkle of thought, and still more remarkable for the eccentric 
observations on mankind, in which it abounds, it was calculated to 
attract attention for a season, rather from its odd peculiarities, than 
from any sterling intrinsic worth which could be discovered in it. 
His poems exhibit, in every respect, a similar character. It would 
seem from them as if he had been cloistered all his life amid the 
poets, the historians, and orators of antiquity. His whole ambition 
is to think and to write, as he most probably would have thought 
and written, had he lived in ancient Rome or Athens. Asa proof 
of this singular turn of mind, and of the length of time which it 
has haunted him, we learn that Gebir, the first poem in this collec- 
tion, consisting of nearly two thousand lines in blank verse, was 
written by the author, chiefly in Latin, when he was no more than 
twenty years of age, which we suppose to have beem some thirty 
years ago. It is full of imitations of Virgil, and reminds us, not 
unpleasantly, of the translations which, in. college days, we were 
wont to make from Lucretius, and. Ovid, and Claudian, aud 
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Juvenal, wherein we often exulted over thoughts and expressions 
which we deemed to be our own, although they were too often, no 
more than bad imitations of the original. 

We admire the nervous, concise, and finely polished style of the 
classic writers, perhaps, as fondly as Mr. Landor; but we do not 
agree with him in thinking that it is possible to ingraft it upon the 
English language. The inversions of which, for the sake of eu- 
phony or strength of expression, it so frequently makes use, are 
perfectly consonant with the genius of the Latin ; whereas in our 
tongue, they would only create obscurity, and even increase its 
natural roughness. Neither is that comprehensive brevity of dic- 
tion, of which the ancients were such unrivalled masters, capable 
of being adopted, to any considerable extent, in our mixed and 
diffusive dialect. He, who neglecting the idiomatic forms of 
speech, which have been sanctioned by the best usage and the 
highest authority amongst us--who, abandoning the “ wells of 
English undefiled,” attempts to draw from foreign sources, and to 
make up what he supposes to be a more perfect compound of his 
own, will be sure to terminate his labours in disappointment. A 
composition written after this fashion, is a mere exotic, which may, 
perhaps, be praised by a few, who are aware of the difficulties of 
the undertaking ; but even these will soon neglect it, while the 
many will pass it altogether by, as a novelty which they cannot 
understand. 

Besides this affectation of the classic style, Mr. Landor has also 
taken it upon himself to alter, in many respects, the established 
orthography of our language. He generally leaves out, without the 
slightest explanation or apology, every letter which appears to him 
a superfluity, and substitutes others which bring the word to a more 
speedy conclusion. As for instance, distinguished, he writes distin- 
guisht; crouched, croucht ; wherefore, wherefor ; therefore, there- 
for ; proceed, procede; and so on. Weare rather surprised that 
from two of these words he did not lop off the second e, and 
write them wherfor, therfor, as such a change would be per- 
fectly conformable to his system. Again, in order to mark the pos- 
sessive case, he does not use the inverted comma, but the letter 7; 
as for example, the beech’s leaves, he writes the ‘ beechis leaves.’ 
His other peculiarities of spelling are endless, Theatre he puts 
down theater; withheld, witheld; explained, explaned; swearest, 
swarest ; foreign, foreizn. These are but silly means of gaining noto- 
riety. They cause us to stare for a moment, at the person who has 
the hardihood to adopt them. Upon reflection, we can only think 
lightly of the judgment of the writer who has the vanity to believe 
that. he can, by his solitary example, subvert the system of ortho- 
graphy, which has long since been settled by the acknowledged 
legislators of our literature. 


Gebir is an Egyptian tale, and is involved in much mystery. 
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The author appears to have thought that if it were everywhere clear 
and intelligible, it would not be classical. The hero, meditating on 
some unexplained wrongs which he had suffered, carries fire and 
sword to the dominions of a princess, named Charoba, who, not 
knowing what to do upon such an emergency, consults with her 
nurse, Dalica. She, relying on magic arts, advises the maid to sur- 
render to him the ruined city of Gadir, supposed to have been built 
by one of his ancestors, and at the same time to persuade him to 
restore the walls. With this advice Charoba complies, and hies her 
to the presence of the conqueror. 
‘ But Gebir when he heard of her approach 

Laid by his orbed shield, his vizor-helm, 

His buckler and his corslet he laid by, 

And bade that none attend him; at his side 

Two faithful dogs that urge the silent course, 

Shaggy, deep-chested, croucht ; the crocodile, 

Crying, oft made them raise their flaccid ears 

And push their heads within their master’s hand. 

There was a brightening paleness in his face, 

Such as Diana rising o’er the rocks 

Shower'd on the lonely Latmian; on his brow 

Sorrow there was, yet nought was there severe. 

But when the royal damsel first he saw, 

Faint, hanging on her handmaids, and her knees 

Tottering, as from the motion of the car, 

His eyes look’d earnest on her, and those eyes 

Shew’d, if they had not, that they might have lov'd, 

For there was pity in them at that hour. 

With gentle speech, and more with gentle looks, 

He sooth’d her, but lest Pity go beyond 

And crost Ambition lose her lofty aim, 

Bending, he kist her garment, and retired.’—pp. 3—4. 


This want of gallantry upon the part of the hero, is to be impu- 
ted, we suppose, to his ambition; being already smitten by her 
charms, if he allowed himself to be melted by her tears, he must 
have abandoned his projects of conquest. He must have his adviser 
too, and straight he proceeds to his brother, Tamar, who happens 
to be a shepherd, entrusted with the care of the royal flocks. Him 
he finds in a most doleful mood on the banks of the Nile, wholly 
regardless of his pastoral charge, for he was already ‘ lost in love’ 
with a fair nymph of the river, with whom he first became ac- 
quainted in a wrestling match, to which she defied him. - He tells 
the story of his passion, which sufficiently convinces Gebir of his 
own folly, and forthwith resolving to make the best of his new acqui- 
sitions, and to execute the request of Charoba, he orders the city 
of Gadir to be rebuilt. But all the labours of the week are de- 
stroyed on the seventh day by some invisible power. ‘This asto- 
nishes and perplexes Gebir; he and his people fast and pray, to 
avert the anger of the Gods, but in vain. Under the hope that the 
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nymph, who held Tamar’s heart in chains, could disclose the cause 
of this phenomenon, he persuades his brother to allow him to meet 
her in his shepherd’s garb. 


‘ They parted here: 
And Gebir bending through the woodlands cull'd 
The creeping vine and viscous rasberry, 
Less green and less compliant than they were ; 
And twisted in those mossy tufts that grow 
On brakes of roses when the roses fade : 
And as he passes on, the little hinds 
That shake for bristly herds the foodful bough, 
Wonder, stand still, gaze, and trip satisfied ; 
Pleas’d more if chesnut, out of prickly husk 
Shot from the sandal, roll along the glade.’—p. 15. 


The moment for the assignation being arrived, the nymph sud- 
denly springs upon her supposed lover, and another wrestling 
match ensues, in which, however, she is vanquished by the superior 
strength of the king. Her horror is great when she discovers that 
he is not Tamar, and upon his pledge that her lover would be 
restored to her, she reveals to him a sacrificial ceremony, described 
after the manner of Homer, by the strict observance of which he 
might turn away the wrath of the demons, who, by their incanta- 
tions, had marred the labours of his people. Having complied with 
the injunctions of the nymph, he finds himself suddenly trans- 
ported to the regions of Erebus and night, through which he is led, 
after the Virgilian fashion, by aspiritnamed Aroar ! He is shown the 
Purgatory of those who were still not sufficiently worthy of higher 
bliss; thence he passes to the Elysian fields, and, being a little 
curious about his ancestors, he is introduced to them by Aroar, and 
finds them in the midst of all sorts of dreadful punishments. They 
confess to him the crimes which they had perpetrated in life, to 
which they had been urged by ambition, and Gebir returns to earth 
a reformed man. Meantime Charoba’s heart feels not indifferent 
towards him. She had been captivated at first sight by his manly 
charms, and hearing of his proceedings from Dalica, who knows 
every thing, she becomes jealous of the nymph. Dalica recom- 
mends her to give a feast to the strangers, a hint which she receives 
with delight, as she might thus have an opportunity of once more 
beholding Gebir. The poet has prodigally displayed his imagina- 
tion in the description of the festival which follows. 


‘ Then went the victims forward crown’d with flowers, 
Crown'd were tame crocodiles, and boys white-robed 
Guided their creaking crests across the stream. 
ln gilded barges went the female train, 

And, hearing others ripple near, undrew 

The veil of sea-green awning: if they found 
Whom they desired, how pleasant was the breeze ! 
If not, the frightful water forced a sigh. 
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Sweet airs of music ruled the rowing palms, 
Now rose they glistening and aslant reclined, 
Now they descended and with one consent 
Plunging, seem’d swift each other to pursue, 
And now to tremble wearied o’er the wave. 
Beyond and in the suburbs might be seen 
Crowds of all ages: here in triumph passed 

Not without pomp, tho’ raised with rude device, 
The monarch and Charoba; there a throug 
Shone out in sunny whiteness o’er the reeds. 
Nor could luxuriant youth, or lapsing age 

Propt by the corner of the nearest street, 

With aching eyes and tottering knees intent, 
Loose leathery neck, and wormlike lip outstretcht, 
Fix long the hen upon one form, so swift 

Thro’ the gay vestures fluttering on the bank, 
And thro’ the bright-eyed waters dancing round, 
Wove they their wanton wiles and disappear'd. 


‘ Meantime, with pomp august and solemn, borne 
On four white camels tinkling plates of gold, 
Heralds before and Ethiop slaves behind, 

Each with the signs of office in his hand, 

Each on his brow the sacred stamp of years, 
The four ambassadors of peace procede. 

Rich carpets bear they, corn and generous wine, 
The Syrian olive’s cheerful gift they bear, 

With stubborn goats that eye the mountain tops 
Askance and riot with reluctant horn, 

And steeds and stately camels in their train. 
The king, who sat before his tent, descried 

The dust rise redden’d from the setting sun: 
Thro’ all the plains below the Gadite men 

Were resting from their labour: some surveyed 
The spacious site ere yet obstructed -- walls 
Already, soon will roofs have interposed ; 

Some ate their frugal viands on the steps 
Contented ; some, rememberiug home, prefer 
The cot’s bare rafters o’er the gilded dome, 

And sing, for often sighs too end in song : 

‘In smiling meads how sweet the brook’s repose, 
To the rough ocean and red restless sands ! 
Where are the woodland voices that increast 
Along the unseen path on festal days, 

When lay the dry and outcast arbutus 

On the fane-step, and the first privet-flowers 
Threw their white light upon the vernal shrine ?” 
Some heedless trip along with hasty step 
Whistling, and fix too soon on their abodes : 
Haply and one among them with his spear 
Measures the lintel, if so great its highth, 

As will receive him with his helm unlower’d. 
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‘ But silence went throughout, e’en thoughts were husht, 
When to full view of navy and of camp 
Now first expanded the bare-headed train. 
Majestic, unpresuming, unappall’d, 
Onward they marched, and neither to the right 
Nor to the left, tho’ there the city stood, 
Turn’d they their sober eyes; and now they reacht 
Within a few steep paces of ascent 
The lone pavilion of the Iberian king : 
He saw them, he awaited them, he rose, 
He hail’d them, “‘ Peace be with you:” they replied 
‘« King of the western world, be with you peace.” ’—pp. 39-—42, 


Dalica, mistaking the stately reserve of Charoba, upon the subject 
of her passion, for hatred of the stranger, resolves on his destruc- 
tion. For this purpose she takes a journey to a sorceress at some 
distance, from whom she obtains a deadly robe, and here the poet 
treats us with an elaborate description of the incantations that were 
used on the occasion. Meantime, the day arrives that was ap- 
pointed for the marriage of Tamar and his beloved nymph. 


‘ The brave Iberians far the beach o’erspread 
Ere dawn, with distant awe; none hear the mew, 
None mark the curlew flapping o’er the field ; 
Silence held all, and fond expectancy. 

Now suddenly the conch above the sea 

Sounds, and goes sounding thro’ the woods profound. 
They, where they hear the echo, turn their eyes, 
But nothing see they, save a purple mist 

Roll from the distant mountain down the shore : 
It rolls, it sails, it settles, it dissolves. . 

Now shines the Nymph to human eye reveal’d, 
And leads her Tamar timorous o’er the waves. 
Immortals crowding round congratulate 

The shepherd ; he shrinks back, of breath bereft : 
His vesture clinging closely round his limbs 
Unfelt, while they the whole fair form admire, 
He fears that he has lost it, then he fears 

The wave has mov'd it, most to look he fears. 
Scarce the sweet-flowing music he imbibes, 

Or sees the peopled ocean ; scarce he sees 

Spio with sparkling eyes, and Beroe 

Demure, and young Ione, less renown’d, 

Not less divine, mild-natur’d, Beauty form’d 
Her face, her heart Fidelity; for Gods 
Design’d, a mortal too Ione loved. 

These were the Nymphs elected for the hour 

Of Hesperus and Hymen; these had strewn 
The bridal bed, these tuned afresh the shells, 
Wiping the green that hoarsen’d them within : 
These wove the chaplets, and at night resolv’d 
To drive the dolphins from the wreathed door. 
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Gebir surveyed the concourse from the tents, 

The Egyptian men around him ; ’twas observ'd 
By those below how wistfully he lookt, 

From what attention with what earnestness 

Now to his city, now to theirs, he waved 

His hand, and held it, while they spake, outspred. 
They tarried with him and they shared the feast. 
They stoopt with trembling hand from heavy jars 
The wines of Gades gurging in the bowl; 

Nor bent they homeward til the moon appear’d 
To hang midway betwixt the earth and skies.’—pp. 54—55. 


it would be unjust to deny that the whole of this description is 
fraught with the finest spirit of antiquity. The imagination, while 
we read it, luxuriates in the scene which passes, as 1f by enchant- 
ment, before us. The mystic sound of the conch over the sea, the 
purple mist, the group of attendant nymphs tuning their shells, and 
weaving chaplets, and guarding the wreathed door of the nuptial 
bower from the dolphins, are all in the true character of poetry. In 
a similar strain, the nymph, beguiling Tamar from apprehension of 
the dangers that are impending: over his brother Gebir, details to 
him the pleasant occupations which she has in store for him. 
« « Thus we may sport at leisure when we 
Where, loved by Neptune and the Naid, loved 
By pensive Dryad pale, and Oread 
The spritely Nymph whom constant Zephyr woos, 
Rhine rolls his beryl-coloured wave ; than Rhine 
What river from the mountains ever came 
More stately! most the simple crown adorns 
Of rushes and of willows interwined 
With here and there a flower : his lofty brow 
Shaded with vines and mistleto and oak 
He rears, and mystic bards his fame resound. 
Or gliding opposite, the Illyrian gulf 
Will harbour us from ill.” While thus she spake, 
She toucht his eyelashes with libant lip, 
And breath’d ambrosial odours, o’er his cheek 
Celestial warmth suffusing: grief dispersed, 
And strength and pleasure beam'd upon his brow. 
Then pointed she before him : first arose 
To his astonisht and delighted view 
The sacred ile that shrines the queen of love. 
It stood so near him, so acute each sense, 
That not the symphony of Jutes alone 
Or coo serene or billing strife of doves, 
But murmurs, whispers, nay the very sighs 
Which he himself had utter’d once, he heard. 
Next, but long after and far off, appear 
The cloudlike cliffs and thousand towers of Crete, 
And further to the right, the Cyclades : 
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Phoebus had rais’d and fixt them, to surround 
His native Delos and aerial fane. 
He saw the land of Pelops, host of Gods, 
Saw the steep ridge where Corinth after stood 
Beckoning the serious with the smiling Arts 
Into the sunbright bay ; unborn the maid 
‘That to assure the bent-up hand unskill'd 
Lookt oft, but oftener fearing who might wake. 
He heard the voice of rivers; he descried 
Pindan Peneus and the slender Nymphs 
That tread his banks but fear the thundering tide ; 
These, and Amphrysos and Apidanus 
And poplar-crown’d Spercheus, and reclined 
On restless rocks Enipeus, where the winds 
Scatter’d above the weeds his hoary hair. 
Then, with Pirene and with Panope, 
Evenus, troubled from paternal tears, 
And last was Achelous, king of iles. 
Zacynthus here, above rose Ithaca, 
Like a blue bubble floating in the bay. 
Far onward to the left a glimm’ring light 
Glanced out oblique, nor vanisht ; he inquired 
Whence that arose, his consort thus replied :— 
‘“‘ Behold the vast Eridanus! ere long 
We may again behold him and rejoice. 
Of noble rivers none with mightier force 
Rolls his unwearied torrent to the main.” 
And now Sicanian Etna rose to view : 
Darknesss with light more horrid she confounds, 
Baffles the breath and dims the sight of day. 
Tamar grew giddy with astonishment 
And, looking up, held fast the bridal vest ; 
He heard the roar above him, heard the roar 
Beneath, and felt it too, as he beheld, 
Hurl, from Earth’s base, rocks, mountains, to the skies. 
‘Meanwhile the Nymph had fixt her eyes beyond, 
As seeing somewhat, not intent on aught. 
He, more amazed than ever, then exclamed 
‘ «Ts there another flaming ile? or this 
Illusion, thus past over unobserved ?” 
*“* Look yonder,” cried the Nymph, without reply, 
“‘ Look yonder!” Tamar lookt, and saw afar 
Where the waves whiten’d on the desert shore. 
When from amid grey ocean first he caught 
The hights of Calpe, sadden’d, he exclamed, 
“ Rock of Iberia! fixt by Jove and hung 
With all his thunder-bearing clouds, I hail 
Thy ridges rough and cheerless ! what tho’ Spring 
Nor kiss thy brow, nor cool it with a flower, 
Yet will I hail thee, hail thy flinty couch 
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Where Valour and where Virtue have reposed.” 
‘The Nymph said, sweetly smiling “‘ Fickle Man 
Would not be happy could he not regret ! 
And I confess how, looking back, a thought 
Has touch’t and tun’d or rather thrill’d my heart, 
Too soft for sorrow and too strong for joy : 
Fond foolish maid, ‘twas with mine own accord 
It sooth’d me, shook me, melted, drown’d, in tears. 
But weep not thou; what cause hast thou to weep ? 
Would'st thou thy country ? would’st those caves abborr'd, 
Dungeons and portals that exclude the day ? 
Gebir, tho’ generous, just, humane, inhaled 
Rank venom from these mansions. Rest O King, 
In Egypt thou! nor, Tamar! pant for sway. 
With horrid chorus, Pain, Diseases, Death, 
Stamp on the slippery pavement of the proud, 
And ring their sounding emptiness thro’ earth. 
Possess the ocean, me, thyself, and peace.” 
‘ And now the chariot of the Sun descends, 
The waves rush hurried from his foaming steeds, 
Smoke issues from their nostrils at the gate, 
Which when they enter, with huge golden bar 
Atlas and Calpe close across the sea.’—pp. 57—61. 


If the story of the poem be in itself devoid of connexion and in- 
terest, we must admit that such passages as these, which are not 
equalled every day, go far towards redeeming its imperfections. We 
need only add that the arts of Dalica are successful. On the day ap- 
pointed for the visit of Charoba to the camp of Gebir, he is invested 
by Dalica with the fatal robe, by the operation of which he soon 
expires. The moral of the tale shews the miserable end at which 
ambition arrives, while the humble life of the shepherd is crowned 
with happiness. The moral is common enough ; but the fable out 
of which it is spun, is singularly wild. 

The tragedy of Count Julian is a much less meritorious perform- 
ance. Itis a series of mere dialogues, without a particle of drama- 
tic interest. The plot is taken from a passage in the Moorish his- 
tory of Spain. The Count Julian, having been deprived of his 
daughter, by Roderigo the King of Spain, turns traitor and” joins 
the Infidel invader, by whose side he carries on the unnatural war 
with success. Ina long interview which takes place between Rode- 
rigo and the Count, the former offers to divorce his wife, Egilona, 
and to marry Covilla, the Count’s daughter, whom he had already 
seduced, if he would quit the Moorish host and return to his alle- 
glance. The pride of the father repels this and other similar over- 
tures, and the tragedy ends, as it began, in his obstinate resistance 
to his sovereign. We suppose that the following extract from a 
dialogue, which takes place between the Count and his daughter, 
will sufficiently gratify the curiosity of the reader, as to the cha- 
racter of this composition. 
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Landor’s Poems. 


* Not remember! 
What have the wretched else for consolation ! 
What else have they who pining feed their woe ? 
Can I, or should I, drive from memory 

All that was dear and sacred, all the joys 

Of innocence and peace? when no debate 

Was in the convent, but what hymn, whose voice, 
To whom among the blessed it arose, 
Swelling so sweet ; when rang the vesper-bell, 
And every finger ceast from the guitar, 

And every tongue was silent through our land; 
When, from remotest earth, friends met again, 
Hung on each other’s neck, and but embraced, 
So sacred, still, and peaceful was the hour. 

Now, in what climate of the wasted world, 

Not unmolested long by the profane, 

Can I pour forth in secrecy to God 

My prayers and my repentance? where besides 
Is the last solace of the parting soul ? 

Friends, brethren, parents . . dear indeed, too dear 
Are they, but somewhat still the heart requires, 
That it may leave them lighter, and more blest. 









‘JULIAN, 
‘ Wide are the regions of our far-famed land : 
Thou shalt arrive at her remotest bounds, 
See her best people, choose some holiest house ; 
Whether where Castro from surrounding vines 
Hears the hoarse ocean roar among his caves, 
And, thro’ the fissure in the green churchyard, 
The wind wail loud the calmest summer day ; 
Or where Santona leans against the hill, 
Hidden from sea and land by groves and bowers. 


‘ COVILLA. 
‘O! for one moment in those pleasant scenes 
Thou placest me, and lighter air I breathe : 
Why could I not have rested, and heard on! 
My voice dissolves the vision quite away, 
Outcast from virtue, and from nature too!’—pp. 108, 109. 


The tragedy is followed by two dramatic sketches : the first. upon 
the exhausted subject of Ines de Castro ; the second is taken from 
the story of Ippolito di Este. In neither of these compositions, no 
more than in the tragedy, do we recognize the genius of Mr. Landor. 
The small poems which fill up the volume, he says, he publishes 
merely to please himself. It is well if they accomplish that object ; 
but if they do, we can only say that Mr. Landor is much more easy 
to be pleased than we had thought him. 
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Ant. VI.—Sketches in Spain and Morocco. By Sir Arthur de Capell 
Brooke, Bart., M.A., F.R.S., &c. In two volumes. 8vo. London : 
Colburn and Co. 1831. 


Tur author of these volumes is a well experienced traveller. The 
reader may penny, have a favourable recollection of his tour to 
the North Cape of Europe, and his Winter in Lapland, which have 
been before the public for some years. If not particularly distin- 
guishéd for simplicity of style, those works, as well as that which 
now lies before us, must always hold a respectable rank in our 
literature. As far as Sir Arthur describes what he sees with his own 
eyes, his reports of the different countries which he has visited may 
be considered as literally correct. He is evidently a man without 
prejudices; seems to have been everywhere well treated; and, 
consequently, he generally dwells with more delight upon the 
agreeable features of the picture of mankind, than upon those of a 
repulsive character. But while we do justice to this amiable trait 
in his disposition, we must not pass over an egregious fault which 
he possesses, in common, we regret to say, with too many of our 
voyagers by sea and land. He seems to have fixed it as a principle 
in his mind, that a day or two after he sets his foot upon a foreign 
shore, and forms an acquaintance with one or two of its inhabitants, 
he is authorized, from such data as he can thus collect, to write a 
veneral essay upon the virtues and vices, the public and domestic 
habits, of the whole nation. Hence, for example, within a few 
hours after his arrival in Cadiz, the baronet, never having been in 
Spain before, enters into a regular disquisition upon the man- 
ners of the fair sex in that city, informs us of the mode in which 
they spend their days and nights; compares their beauty with 
that of the ladies of Northern Spain, and with those of Mauritania ; 
assures us that the marriage vow is with them a mere trifle, to 
which they attach no sort of importance ; that they are ever on 
the look out for intrigues; that their husbands are a degenerate race ; 
and then he gives us the most minute information, as to the way in 
which the husbands and wives, not merely of Cadiz, but of the 
whole Peninsula, consult their mutual convenience, in lightening 
the pressure of the matrimonial yoke! 

It is obvious that a report of this kind has been drawn up hastily, 
to say the least of it; that it is founded, not upon the personal 
knowledge of the author, for he could not have had time or oppor- 
tunity to acquire it;—but upon the loose answers which were given 
to his questions, perhaps by the English consul, or some of his 
clerks, or other British residents at Cadiz; who, if they were ac- 
quainted with the character of the respectable classes in that place, 
could hardly be considered as authorities with respect to every 
other part of Spain. That vice prevails in that country to a great 
extent, we do not mean to deny ; but we, who sojourned perhaps a 
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longer period in different parts of the Peninsula than Sir Arthur 
Brooke, will take it upon ourselves to say, that vice is neither so 
common as he represents it, nor in any degree so extensive in pro- 
portion to the population, as it is in England, and the northern 
countries of Europe. If our information be correct, and we feel that 
it is, what becomes of the general picture which he has here given 
of eleven millions of people ? It is the more to be wondered at that 
he should have fallen into this indiscretion, as from his own repre- 
sentation he was manifestly ignorant of the Spanish language, and 
had not an opportunity of visiting a single Spanish family at Cadiz, 
during the short time of his stay there. He had but one letter of 
introduction, certainly to a family of considerable respectability and 
wealth, that of Senor Gargollo, who was so much indisposed during 
the whole time, that he could not even once have the honour of 
receiving the baronet ! 

If travellers persisted much in this plan of generalizing upon the 
character of nations, we should be without any thing like accurate 
information concerning them. The libel of the first is transmitted 
to the second, who takes it all for granted as true and incontroverti- 
ble. Parts of it are, perhaps, confirmed by the representations of 
some of those disappointed adventurers, who are to be found in every 
sea-port, and who are always disposed to tell the worst that they 
know of the people amongst whom they are tolerated, carefully 
suppressing the redeeming points, if with any of these they chance 
to be conversant. Thus the falsehood gathers strength from what 
may seem to be accidental circumstances; the traveller sets it down 
in his note-book as authentic, and circulates it through the world, 
without previously thinking himself bound, as in honour and con- 
science he must be, to test it by his own further enquiries, or by the 
experience of more competent testimony. 

Guarding the reader against this fault of precipitate judgment, 
which is conspicuous in many patts of the present work, and refers 
equally to Morocco as to Spain, we still may recommend Sir Arthur 
to his attention as a pleasant and gentlemanly traveller. He usually 
seizes those points of view which are most likely to attract our 
curiosity, and if he could have exchanged his love of pompous 
phraseology for more familiar terms, and communicated his obser- 
vations in a less ceremonious and author-like form, we should have 
hoped that his work might stand a chance of popularity. 

One of the vices of the age is amplification in the art of book- 
making. From this Sir Arthur is by no means free. Assuredly 
he must have known that the public had very lately received from 
a very entertaining writer, the “ Young American,” a very full and 
most entertaining account of Spain, in which nothing was omitted 
that tended to display the leading peculiarities of that country or 
of its people. Knowing this, Sir Arthur might very well have 
reduced his two volumes within the compass of one; he might 
have avoided his elaborate descriptions of Cadiz and Seville, and, 
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above all, of the bull-fights at Port St. Mary’s! For the hun- 
dredth time, we suppose, this national exhibition has been presented 
in full detail to English readers in this production, the author 
offering the same excuse, which almost every one of his predecessors 
has made, viz., that “ although this cruel spectacle has so often been 
described, nevertheless, I cannot pass it over altogether in silence,” 
conceiving, no doubt, that he could give a more perfect account of 
it than any person who had ever before treated the subject. His 
passage up the Guadalquivir to Seville, the religious pageants so 
common in that city, its houses, patios, and water-carriers, its 
famed cathedral, with the Giralda, its Alcazar, Corral and Ala- 
meda, are all brought before us with a minuteness, which shews 
that Sir Arthur supposed, or chose to suppose, that they were 
all so many novelties tothe British public. Had he glanced over all 
these subjects in three lines, he would have consulted his own 
ease, as well as the convenience and patience of his readers. His 
excursion to the land of Sherry, that still favourite wine with 
Englishmen, is a very different affair. Here he has some title to 
be copious, inasmuch as the country of Xeres, where it is produced, 
lies out of the common route of travellers, and it is not always safe 
for them, the roads being infested, or reported to be infested, with 
robbers, to attempt the expedition merely for the sake of gratifying 
their curiosity. The city of Xeres, which is by no means destitute 
of beauty, lies about two leagues from Port St. Mary’s. Its popu- 
lation is estimated at 20,000, and itis particularly remarkable for its 
number of public coffee-rooms, where persons of allranks and classes, 
nobles, peasants, and tradesmen, as well as the labourers employed 
in the neighbouring vineyards, assemble without any distinction 
upon terms of apparent familiarity, and play at cards and dominoes, 
smoke cigars, and drink wine, bottled beer, orgeat and agraz. 
The latter, with which the reader may possibly not be acquainted, 
is a delightful beverage made from the sweetened juice of the 
unripe grape. The author mentions as a characteristic incident, 
not at all uncommon in Xeres, that while he was engaged in 
observing the assembled groups, ‘an old-fashioned coach, drawn 
by mules, stopped at the door of a coffee-house ; and an old mar- 
quesa, attended by two other ladies, entered : and without appear- 
ing in any way disconcerted at the large male assemblage, or the 
number of low persons by whom they were surrounded, formed a 
party at cards with some of their friends they met with.’ The 
Cartuja, or Carthusian convent, near this place, is one of the most 
celebrated monastic establishments in the south of Spain. 


‘The approach to the Cartuja is imposing, from the magnitude of the 
building, its elevation, and extent of the walls. At a short distance it 
gives almost the idea of a town, and you might suppose from its architec- 
tural decorations, you were rather entering the palace of a sovereign, than 
the abode of anchorets. 


‘We were received with much kindness by one of the monks, a little 
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old man of seventy, with a mild benevolent countenance, and a cheerful 
suavity of manners, very uncommon in the recluse of the Cartuja. He 
was a person, who, from the superiority of his manners, had evidently 
filled a very different station, and who, from the good sense and modera- 
tion of his remarks, evinced none of those feelings of bigoted austerity so 
generally displayed by the inmates of a convent. We accompanied him 
to his cell, which was small but neat, containing a small selection of works 
on divinity. The good father produced a bottle of light wine, accom- 
panied with a plate of cakes ; and having invited us to refresh ourselves, 
after our broiling ride, we did not fail to comply with his hospitable sug- 
gestions. 

‘ The Carthusian order of monks is remarkable for its severity and strict - 
ness of discipline. When once within the walls of the convent, the re- 
cluses never leave it, or hold any communication with even their nearest 
relations; the world and its closest and dearest ties close upon them ; and 
the consolation and happiness of millions are snapt asunder by these mis- 
taken enthusiasts. No intercourse is held by the monks with each other, 
nor do they even speak when they occasionally meet in their solitary 
cloister walks. Their time is occupied by night and by day in prayer and 
meditation, either in the chapel or their own cells. Animal food is pro- 
hibited ; their daily repast, which is of the simplest nature, being brought 
at stated hours, and delivered by the attendant without entering the cell, 
through a small aperture in the door: and in this way they are provided 
with every thing they have need of, without a word being exchanged. 
Their cells are tolerably comfortable, though scantily furnished, and con- 
sist generally of one or two small rooms, containing a few books. To 
some of them a garden is also attached. 

‘Their bed is as simple as their lives, consisting merely of a straw 
mattress ; and they are likewise debarred the comfort of wearing linen, 
their dress consisting entirely of loose robes of a kind of coarse flannel, 
which in this hot climate must be exceedingly irritative to the skin, and be 
in itself no small mortification to the flesh. The number of monks at the 
Cartuja has declined very much of late years, as it has done generally 
throughout Spain. A new spirit has been awakened, which, being hostile 
in the extreme to the present religious establishments, and even to religion 
itself, will in time probably accomplish the downfall of both. 

‘The worthy father who attended us as our guide was extremely com- 
municative, and inveighed in strong terms against Napoleon and the 
French. The convent had suffered greatly during the Peninsular war, 
and had lost several of its most valuable pictures, which had been carried 
off, as well as a considerable number of horses of the old Andalusian 
breed, for which the Cartuja had long been celebrated. Not a single horse 
is, I believe, now remaining, and the breed is nearly extinct. 

‘The severest blow the community received was at the establishment of 
the late constitution, when the whole of the convents throughout Spain 
were suppressed, and their property sold. On the destruction of the 
constitution, however, the convent of La Cartuja was re-established, and 
its possessions restored. The good fathers have now no reason to com- 
plain of poverty; their landed estates being extensive, and possessing 


vineyards, wine-vaults, and property in the surrounding towns to a very 
considerable extent. 
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‘Notwithstanding their wealth, it is with great difficulty that they find 
any one willing to renounce the world so devotedly by becoming an inmate 
of the Cartuja. Few minds are strong enough to withstand the solitary 
and gloomy austerities of a life like this, strongly excited as it is at the 
same time by religious feelings. Several young men, who have at dif- 
ferent times been induced to become brethren, have, after a short residence 
at the convent, sunk under it, and lost their reason. The few friars, and 
the prior himself, whom we met in the cloister, with downcast eyes, and 
dejected spirits, were convincing proofs how strangely these infatuated 
men had misinterpreted the benevolent purposes of religion. 

‘Hearing that an Englishman was one of the community, I felt a cu- 
riosity to converse with him; and at length, after considerable reluctance 
on his part, he consented to receive us into his cell. Father — , for 
| do not remember his name, was a fine, venerable, and handsome-looking 
old man, tall in stature, and of portly appearance. He was an Irishman 
by birth ; and had been an inmate of the Cartuja, I was told, for forty 
years. He was now broken down by the infirmities of age, and the 
severity of monastic discipline ; and instead of presenting the appearance 
of a person, who at the close of a well-spent life was looking forward with 
calm and cheerful views to futurity, he seemed completely overwhelmed 
in mind and broken in spirit. Indeed, it was most painful to behold him ; 
and, as it was nearly the time for prayers, we bade him adieu. 

‘ With regard to the interior of this magnificent building, there is much 
to be seen. One of the quadrangles, in particular, is remarkable for its 
architecture ; the chapel is, also, light and beautiful, and richly decorated : 
in it are to be seen some of Zurbaran’s best works, and which are highly 
worthy of admiration for the extraordinary force aud colouring displayed 
inthem. The convent garden, which is also the burial-place of the com- 
munity, is appropriately planted with cypress. Each monk occupies him- 
self with the melancholy labour of digging his own grave; into which, 


when his hour approaches, he quietly drops off into eternity.'—vol. 1. 
pp. 74—79. 


Upon his excursion to this convent, the author paid a passing 
visit to a country villa, the charms of which he represents as pecu- 
liarly grateful, in contrast with the noise and dust of Xeres. Un- 
happily, like most of the rural mansions in Spain, it was rendered 
uninhabitable by the dangerous state of the roads in its neighbour- 
hood, which are supposed never to be free from robbers, although 
our traveller, in the whole course of his journey in — never 


once encountered any of these redoubtable depredators. He gravely 
assures us, nevertheless, that it is no uncommon thing for them to 
station themselves close to the town at nightfall, and stopping those 
who are returning from the country, not only to strip them of their 
money, if any they have about them, but also to ride off with their 
horses! If we are to credit his report, we must also look upon the 
people of Xeres as the most depraved in Spain. ‘They are ex- 
ceedingly quarrelsome, revengeful, and addicted to drinking ; pos- 
sessing, at the same time, the usual idleness and inactivity of the 
Andalusians. Such frequent use is made of their knives, that 
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scarcely a week passes without some one being poniarded: and 
only two days before my arrival, three persons had been murdered, 
in a drunken quarrel, by a single man, with his knife alone’! If 
Sir Arthur stated that he had seen the men so murdered, or even 
the person who had murdered them, we should have relied upon his 
testimony. But with all possible respect for his character, we will 
say that such a story as this may well be doubted, murder being 
really much more rare in Spain than is generally imagined. The 
Spaniards, in talking of quarrels that take place, are extremely apt 
to use exaggerated expressions ; if one of the party be but knocked 
down, a by-stander runs away immediately and cries out murder! 
From such subjects we gladly turn to that, which had indeed prin- 
cipally attracted us to Xeres. 


‘ The vintage at Xeres is said to commence with the feast of the Virgin, 
though I believe it very rarely begins so early. In the middle of Sep- 
tember it is partial, according to the soil and situation of the different 
vineyards ; at the end of the month, and beginning of October, it may be 
said to be at its height; and is usually finished by the beginning of No- 
vember. Sometimes, indeed, it has been known to be so late as the 
middle of that month; but this is a rare instance. The vintages of St. 
Lucar, Puerto, Reale, and St. Mary’s, begin earlier than that of Xeres, 
and are sometimes finished before the latter commences, the object of the 
wine-growers of the former being quantity more than quality; the grapes 
are therefore gathered and pressed before they are quite ripe, and a greater 
portion of juice is in consequence afforded. The nature of the soil being, 
however, generally poorer than at Xeres, the wines produced are of a 
paler colour, have less body than the fuller and more generous vino de 
Xeres, and constitute the low-priced and inferior kinds of sherry wine, 
known by the name of Manzanilla and St. Lucar, of which the consump- 
tion, both in England and the country itself, is very great. 

‘ The soil of the vineyards around Xeres is of a richer nature; and the 
grapes being left tohang until quite ripe, the produce of the juice, though 
deficient in quantity, is very superior with respect to its strength, flavour, 
and general quality. This is the real sherry wine, and is the produce of 
the vineyards immediately around Xeres, of which those in the direction 
of St. Lucar are, as I was informed, the best. 

‘ The vine cultivator chooses fine dry weather for getting in his grapes. 
Should the rainy season, however, commence early, and should there be 
no prospect of its clearing up, he proceeds with the gathering. In this 
case, particularly when the vines are less than from ten to fifteen years old, 
he assists the quality of the juice, or mosto, as it is called, with wine 
boiled down and mixed with it previous to the fermentation taking place; 
and in this way the deficiency of saccharine, arising from the wet weather 
and want of sun, is made up; about two jars of this boiled wine being 
added to each butt of the mosto. 


‘ There being always, in every vineyard, an inequality in the ripening 
of the grapes, arising from a variety of causes, the gathering takes place 
at different times ; the ripe bunches being first selected, and the rest left 
to hang longer. Should the quantity of ripe grapes collected, be insuf- 
ficient to yield a butt or two of the mosto, the fruit is left exposed on mats 
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to the sun by day, and to the air at night, until the remaining produce of the 
vineyard is collected. Less wine is produced from the grapes thus exposed, 
but the quality is better. The grapes should not be put to the press warm 
from the sun, but after they have been cooled by exposure to the air for 
a night. 

‘The wine proprietors of Xeres make usually two pressings of grapes, 
or rather two qualities of wine are obtained from two or three pressings. 
The pressing-tub, which resembles a cooler used in brewing, contains a suf- 
ficiency of grapes to yield a butt of juice. The first pressing, or the mosto 
proceeding from it, is thus performed :—The grapes being spread equally 
at the bottom of the press, three or four men, provided with large shoes, 
full of nails made purposely, continue treading until all the juice possible 
is obtained. ‘The grapes are then raked together, piled up round the screw 
of the press; and being fastened round from top to bottom with strips of 
matting into a conical heap, the screw is turned round by the force of two 
men until no more juice can be expressed. The juice, asit issues from the 
press, is received into a tub, and emptied into a cask. The mosto, or juice, 
the produce of these two different pressings, is called Yemas, or first 
fruits. 

‘The second pressing is called Agua Pies. The husks or skins, little 
more now remaining, are spread about the press, and a few jars of water 
thrown on them. They are again trodden, but are not so long as pre- 
viously, and then piled up and pressed as before by the screw. 

‘When brandy is not intended to be made, there is sometimes a third 
pressing, called Esperigo, or Speriague. 

‘In very dry seasons, the Yemas, or first pressing, is inferior in quantity 
and quality, and the Ague Pies, the contrary; and in such seasons it has 
been found in some vineyards that the Agua Pies, or the produce of the 
second pressing, is sometimes little inferior to the Yemas. This is doubtless 
occasioned by the thickness of skin which the grapes acquire by heat and 
draught, which, being composed of saccharine, is opened and softened by 
the water poured in during the second pressing. 

‘When the season has been wet, Yesso, or quick lime, is used for the 
purpose of absorbing the superabundant moisture which remains in the 
grapes after the rain. 

_ ‘The saccharine, on which the quality of the wine mainly depends, is 
influenced not only by the season, but by an attentive and luxuriant cul- 
tivation both of the plant and soil. 

‘The best wine is produced when the heat of summer has been pro- 
gressive, and when a short rain happens a few days before the commence- 
ment of the vintage, and is followed by temperate heat, and dry cloudy 
weather: in such a season the sweet wines improve both in quality and 
quantity, and the dry wines show generally more strength in the mosto, 
or juice. Immediately after the pressing is finished, the mosto is put into 
butts well cleaned, leaving a vacuum of about a fifteenth part, in order that 
fermentation may proceed. The mosto is kept on the lees till March, 
the bung always open ; and when the first sensible fermentation is over, 
and the wine appears pretty clear, it is racked off into other casks well 
cleaned and smoked with sulphur. 

‘About April, or May, when the second, or, as it is called, insensible 
fermentation, has taken place, it is again racked off into other casks, but 
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which are not sulphur-smoked ; and in September or October, when the 
heat of summer is somewhat diminished, and the wine becomes more 
settled and cool, the same operation is repeated for the third time. 

‘ The following spring the wine is again removed into fresh casks, when, 
if it be found weak or sickly, a jar of brandy is added, the wine being now 
eighteen months old. 

‘ The produce of the vineyards at Xeres may be divided into two kinds 
of wine: the dry, which is the sherry so well known in England, and the 
sweet, the muscatel and Pedro Ximenes; the latter of which is more 
usually known by the name of Paxareti, and is a most delicious wine of 
a fine deep-ruby colour, luscious, and of a considerable body. 

‘ The real Paxareti is the produce of a place of that name, eight or ten 
leagues from Xeres, and comes from a vineyard belonging to the friars of 
the convent of St. Hieronomo, the grape that yields it being dark and 
sweet. The Paxareti of Xeres, however, from the superior care and cul- 
tivation, not only equals, but often surpasses it in quality. Much variety 
is given to the Pedro Ximenes by mixing it with dry wines, and reducing 
it to a moderate sweetness. A very successful imitation is also made both 
in flavour and colour of the fine old Malaga or mountain, so rare when of 
a considerable age, and which sells at Malaga itself at enormous prices.’ 
—vol. i- pp. 80—85. 

The authorspeaks very highly of asherry, called Amontillado, which 
is very little known in England. It is supposed to be an entirely acci- 
dental variety, and is produced in very small quantities from all dry 
grapes. It is called Amontillado, from its resemblance to montilla, 
a pale, very delicate, extremely dry and most delicious wine, which 
is grown in the neighbourhood of Cordova, and which we well re- 
member having met with at Port St. Mary’s. It was a beverage fit 
for the gods! The bodegas, or wine-vaults of Xeres, are well worth 
a visit. They are not cellars under ground, as the reader might ima- 


5 
gine, but immense edifices, as Jarge as a cathedral, with lofty roofs, 


and divided into different spacious aisles, along which thousands 
of butts of wine are ranged. The visitor is shown through them by 
the store-keeper, who feels great pleasure in exemplifying his infor- 
mation about the various wines, by samples drawn on the spot. 
‘You proceed thus slowly through the whole range of the bodega, 
occasionally reposing like Bacchus, astride of a huge butt, and sip- 
ping bumpers of luscious Paxareti, fragrant muscatel, a dark 
creamy sherry, half a century old. While on the outside, every thing 
is blazing with the intenseness of the noontide heat ; within, a de- 
lightful coolness and a soft mellow light prevail; and you fancy 
you should like to pass the remainder of your days in this pleasant 
retreat.’ Sir Arthur intimates that on quitting the Bodega, his 
senses were not quite so cool and collected as when he entered it. 
We are not at all surprised. 

From Xeres Sir Arthur proceeded to Gibraltar, travelling through 
that mountainous and romantic country, which includes Medina, 
Sidonia, and the singular town of Vejer. 


‘ Vejer towers perpendicularly, ata great height, directly over the venta» 
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in the valley below, and is only approachable by a path two yards in width, 
cut through the rock, and which, after innumerable windings, on account 
of the extreme steepness of the ascent, at length reaches the town. On 
entering this, you climb up a narrow steep causeway, with a row of houses 
on one side, and exposed on the other to a tremendous gully or crevice in 
the mountain, which opens from the summit, where the town is perched in 
the form of an amphitheatre, to the venta at the bottom. 

‘When you reach the top and enter the town, you are still more struck 

at the singularity of its situation, when having crossed it, which a conple 
of minutes will enable you to do, you find, in the opposite direction to where 
you entered, a similar, but deeper gully, falling abruptly from the narrow 
precipitous ridge of the mountain, on which the town is built, to the distant 
plains below. These are terminated by the sea, a fine view of which, to 
your surprise, is now obtained. 
«As at Medina, there is a similar commanding peak, with the remains 
of a Moorish fort, from which the ground extends, in a steep uninter- 
rupted slope, to the valley. From this part there is a striking view of the 
town and its circular range of buildings, with its narrow streets opening 
down upon the brow of the precipitous cleft. 

‘Vejer is a specimen of the inaccessible positions in which the Arabs 
established themselves at the period of the conquest of Spain, and which 
they continued to occupy for so many centuries. The form of the Anda- 
lusian mountains, the sides of which are naturally scarped, and generally 
terminate in a peak, is very favourable for strong fortified holds of this 
nature, and in this respect, and in the deep narrow mountain clefis, there 
isa striking similarity between Medina, Sidonia, Vejer, Gansin, and other 
mountain towns on this part of the coast. Vejer probably exists more in 
its original state than any other place in Andalusia, and cannot fail to be 
highly interesting to the traveller, particularly to those who would wish to 
see what a Moorish town is, without being at the trouble of visiting the 
rude coast of Morocco. 

‘A custom is prevalent here, which shews, among an infinity of others, 
how very Moorish the Andalusian Spaniards are even at the present day. 
This is the habit which is observable among the females of covering them- 
selves at the approach of one of the male sex, and which is, I believe, peculiar 
to Vejer and Tarifa. 1 had previously heard of the existence of this custom, 
and | was glad to have an opportunity of witnessing it, when, after having 
walked for a short time about the town, whilst turning a corner, I came 
unexpectedly upon three young females, genteelly dressed, and who, the 
instant they perceived me, immediately covered themselves, after the 
Moorish fashion, leaving only one eye exposed. To allow of this, | 
observed that the mantilla they wore was larger and differently shaped 
from the common one, reaching from the waist, where it appeared to be 
gathered in at the back, and attached to the dress over the head, and being 
folded over the face similar to the Moorish hayk. This custom, which 
appears so singular to a European, particularly among his own country- 
women, I only observed among the females of the better class. As for 
those of the lower order, I never saw a freer set of young ladies in my life, 
and, at the sight of a man, less ashamed of their faces or afraid. 

‘ Both sexes were remarkably good-looking, particularly the young men, 
who were exceedingly active, and well made, with black sparkling eyes, and 
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dark clear complexions. Their Sunday costume was far more varied and 
picturesque than any I had before observed. Their smart dapper jackets 
were worked in different colours, with white waistcoats, ornamented with 
gold filigree buttons; while their smallclothes were of all hues, blue, green, 
and lilac, most richly trimmed at the knees and along the seams, with gold 
buttons, with black or brown worked leather garters. Their animated looks 
and appearance pourtrayed that ardent spirit and natural energy which so 
strongly characterize the Spanish mountaineers, and which not even the 
withering hand of a wretched government can damp. 

‘ The town itself is larger than would be supposed, consisting of several 
narrow irregular streets, three or four churches and convents, and a 
steep sloping plaza or opening at the entrance of the town. The remains 
of the old walls are visible in some parts, and also a Moorish tower, which 
is perfect.’'—vol. i. pp. 108—111. 


The wonders of Gibraltar have been too often celebrated to de- 
tain us from Barbary, where Sir Arthur introduces us without much 
ceremony into the town of Tangier. 


‘Tangier is a good specimen of a Moorish town. While you view it 
from the bay, it looks fair and inviting, and, it may be said, almost magni- 
ficent: when you enter the walls, however, the illusion ceases, and you can 
hardly believe your own eyes at the woful falling off in the aspect of things. 
The principal, and indeed the only one that can be called a street, and 
which intersects the town in an irregular manner from east to west, consists 
of a miserable collection of houses, the meanness of which is made more 
conspicuous by the almost splendid appearance of one or two of the con- 
sular houses. Near these the street opens into an oblong space, forming a 
kind of market-place, one side of which is occupied by a low range of 
shops, or rather stalls, where fruits and different articles of grocery are sold. 

‘One would have expected in a street inhabited by the representatives of 
the European powers, to have found the pavement at least passable, what- 
ever might be the case in other parts of the town. ‘This is, however, hardly 
the case; and the Christians in this instance seem to be as regardless of 
their own comfort and safety as the Mahometans, for a more villainous 
piece of paved or unpaved road is or was not, when I was there, to be 
found in any part of the dominions of the sovereigns either of Morocco or 
Spain. From this principal street, as I have described it, numerous others 
branch off, winding round the town in all directions. Whilst slowly picking 
your way through these, you are almost inclined to fancy yourself in some 
of the barbarous towns in the very heart of Africa. In order to touch the 
houses on both sides of you, there is no occasion to extend your arms very 
wide; or to raise them to any great height, to reach the flat roofs as you 
walk along. As for the doors, many of which are scarcely three feet in 
height, you wonder how any human being can get in, much less the gigantic 
body of a Moor. 

‘The houses—which, with few exceptions, have but one story—form 4 
small square, one side of which consists of the entrance door and a wall, 
and the rest of three small narrow apartments destitute of windows, and 
merely receiving their light through an open arch which forms the door- 
way. From the court-yard, a flight of steps reaches to the roof, which 
constitutes a flat terrace of considerable thickness to keep out the rain. 
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It is thus prepared :—Over the boards which form the ceiling, a layer of 
clay, about a foot in thickness, is well beaten down. This is covered by a 
coating of lime: another layer of clay then succeeds, and a thicker one of 
lime to form the outer surface, the whole being well beaten down and white- 
washed several times.’—vol. i. pp. 139—14]. 


The period of the author’s visit to Morocco was favourable, being 
that of the festival of the anniversary of the birth of Mahomet, which 
is observed by the Moors with great rejoicings. At this season, also, 
the circumcision of the Moorish children is performed in the sanc- 
tuary of Sidi Mohammed, whither they are conducted at various 
ages, from a week to four years, in processional order, attended b 
their friends and relations, who are provided with guns, which they 
fire off frequently in celebration of the event. This festival was 
closely followed by one that is confined to the Jews, in which they 
commemorate the sojourn of their ancestors in tents in the wilder- 
ness. In strictness they ought on this occasion to dwell for a 
space of eight days in huts constructed of canes or reeds; but they 
generally deem it sufficient to ornament their houses with shrubs, 
evergreens, and flowers, and to visit each other dressed out in their 
finest garments. Tangier is famous for the beauty of its Jewesses, 
who, though the daughters of slaves, are treated with great con- 
sideration. 


‘The unmarried Jewesses live in a state of perfect seclusion; they by 
no means enjoy the same degree of liberty as the young Moorish women : 
on the contrary, they are not allowed to stir out ; anda young Jewess will 
attain the age of eighteen or twenty, without having been seen in the 
streets, or without having crossed the threshold of her house, except, perhaps, 
by stealth in the evening, to pay a/visit to her nearest neighbours. Not- 
withstanding this kind of imprisonment, which must be rendered more 
severe by the very confined size of the house, and their being destitute of 
gardens, these poor things seem always happy and cheerful, and never 
idle; which, after all, is the great secret of content, It must be observed, 
at the same time, that the communication which the Mvorish houses have 
with each other by means of the flat roof or terrace, and which is appro- 
ptiated exclusively to the sex, renders this restraint somewhat more bear- 
able. After marriage the Jewesses enjoy a considerably greater degree of 
liberty, though even then they appear less frequently out of doors than the 
Moorish women ; whom the better classes imitate in some measure, by af- 
fecting a partial concealment of their face with the scarf which is thrown 
over the head. 

‘The beauty of the Jewish females renders them not unfrequently 
objects of attraction to the Moors, who are debarred from seeing or having 
any intercourse at all with their own women previous to marriage ; and in- 
‘tances on this account, are not uncommon, of the former abjuring their 
religion, and becoming the wives of the Moors.’—vol. 1. pp. 147—148. 


The Bashaw paid the baronet the compliment of sending him, 
by one of his officers, a present of an old ram, worth about a dol- 
lar, for which he had not only to return his thanks, but also to pay 
a fee to the said officer, amounting to twice the value of the 
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animal! Thecharms of sleep he knew little ofat Tangier. There 
was first the military patrol, who are stationed in different parts of 
the town, and who call out in stentorian sounds the watch-word 
every five minutes. Next comes the sepulchral voice of the Mued. 
den, or crier, who calls from the top of the minaret to the inhabit- 
ants, summoning them to prayer long before the morning breaks, 
And, lastly, the stranger is tormented by the bellowing of one or 
more of the saints,—a peculiarly disagreeable race of devotees, and 
one of the greatest curiosities of Tangier. 


‘This holy man, who is easily recognized by his uncovered head, his 
filthy raiment, and a long staff, with the aid of which he slowly perambu- 
lates the streets, is distinguishable from other saints by a loud peculiar 
bellowing, which is so strange and incessant, as to induce some to Suppose 
that it is the howling of an evil spirit, which by some means or other has 
got possession of the good old man’s inside. At cock-crow his daily roar. 
ings commence, usually stationing himself at the door of the fondak or 
caravansery, which is a short distance above the English house. The 
utmost respect and obedience are paid by the Moors to this old madman, 
who acts in some respects with considerable method and forethought. 
Every market day he makes his appearance in the sdk, provided with a 
capacious basket, which he fills at the different stalls with whatever pleases 
his fancy best, and for which payment is never demanded. It is amusing 
enough to see how well the holy man forages for himself: from one he takes 
a piece of meat, from another bread, from a third vegetables, until at last, 
having got sufficient to stop the throat of his noisy companion within him, 
he makes a quiet and orderly retreat.’—vol. i, pp. 157, 158. 


Law is administered in Tangier in the most summary manner; 
suits are frequently heard in the open street before the judge, who 
sits at the door of some shop, and decides the point at issue with- 
out much delay. If any difficulty arise, it is left to arbitration. 
The usual punishment is the bastinado. Society in Tangier, as well 
as elsewhere in the empire of Morocco, has been usually and cor- 
rectly divided into three classes—the Sultan, those who beat, and 
those who are beaten. Those found guilty of serious crimes are 
speedily beheaded. In point of comfort, Sir Arthur says that he 
was much better off than when in Spain. The travelling, indeed, 
was somewhat different. In the Peninsula, he was sure to meet 
with a venta or a posada at the end of his day’s journey, whereas 
in Barbary, he was obliged to tent it, or bivouac under the canopy 
of the sky. It was in this way that he reached Tetuan, which is 
seated in a pleasant valley, enclosed by the chain of the Lower 
Atlas, at a distance of something more than a league from the 
Mediterranean. In size, population, and general appearance, Te- 
tuan is greatly superior to Tangier. 


' *The streets of Tetuan, as in all Moorish towns, are narrow and winding, 
and in some of the quarters are covered at the top as at Fez, forming 4 
succession of long dark galleries. These are used as a bazaar for the sale 
of different goods, or occupied by shoe-makers, there being a considerable 
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manufactory of Morocco slippers, which are superior in quality to those 
made at Tangier. 

‘It is a curious sight in these covered streets to observe the Moorish 
shopkeepers, perched up cross-legged in their Lilliputian shops, or rather 
cupboards, opening into the street by an outward shutter, which, when let 
down, presents an aperture wherein the owner crawls. Here, during the 
hours of business, which are few, the latter seats himself on a shopboard in 
the centre of his little magazine: without moving from his seat, he is 
enabled with ease to supply his customers, who stand at the door or 
window, for it is both, with whatever they may be in want of, from drawers, 
which are ranged around him within arms’ length. When no customer 
appears, the shopkeeper is generally to be seen occupied in reading aloud 
the Koran, with studied dignity and formality, accompanied by a swinging 
motion of the body, similar to the manner in which the Jews perform their 
devotions. ‘The Moorish rosary consists of a long string of polished black 
beads, ninety-nine in number, in all those that I have observed; and, as 
the devotee repeats each sentence, he passes one of the beads through his 
fingers. The Mahometan sabbath is Friday, and the Moorish shopkeeper 
merely ceases business during the time of service at the mosque, when he 
closes his shop, which, however, is more than can be said in general 
of Spaniards. In other respects the sabbath is observed with greater 
decorum and propriety than in Christian countries, which may be attri- 
buted to the gravity of conduct and demeanour, and the serious and 


orderly manners which characterise the Mahometan race.’—vol. i. pp. 211, 
212. 


The manufacturers of Tetuan are but little inferior to those of 
Fez, the great emporium of commerce with the interior of Africa. 
Its silks, slippers, gunpowder, fire arms, and earthern vessels, are 
of an excellent quality, particularly the latter, whose shapes indi- 
cate a classical and elegant taste. Its glazed tiles, matting and 
snuff, are celebrated throughout Morocco. The author is very 
— upon the tyrannical system of government, which prevails 
in this and other parts of that empire. He becomes quite poetical 
in his praises of the Tetuan ladies, whose costume he describes 
with a minuteness, that must excite the envy of those /itterateurs 
who cater for our milliners. Retracing his steps from Tetuan to 
langier, Sir Arthur shaped his course, in a south-westerly direc- 
tion, for Arzilla, permission having been refused him, through the 
usual Moorish jealousy of foreigners, to visit Fez, whither he had 
wished to be allowed to proceed. Passing through Larache, which 
he found in a ruinous state, he kept his way along the coast ; the 


general appearance of the scenery here is not uninteresting. 


‘We were now close to the coast, and the first streaks of light had just 
appeared in the east when we reached the sea-shore, and proceeded along 
the fine sands, from which the waves were fast retreating. The morning 
was chill and lowering, and, as we pursued our silent way, the murmuring 
of the surge, and the mournful cry of the sea fowl, added to the melancholy 
wildness of the scene. While the Spanish muleteer beguiles his lengthened 


march with his irregular melodies, the Moor journeys on with the charac- 
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teristic gravity of the Mahometan, and utters scarcely a single word for 
miles. Our lonely journey was now somewhat cheered by the welcome 
rays of the sun, which appeared above the horizon and lighted up the dark 
waste of the ocean. As the tide was far out, I dismounted, and, with m 
gun in hand, proceeded on foot in quest of wild fowl and sea birds. The 
western coast of Morocco is generally a fine smooth sand, with so gentle a 
descent that a trifling depth is only attained at a considerable distance 
from the shore, and on this account it is most dangerous to navigators, 
No sight can be more beautiful or striking than, while this immense body 
of water is hushed, and is a perfect calm, to see its swelling lines advancing 
from a great distance in uniform succession towards the shore, impelled 
forward by an invisible power, until, rearing itself into a lofty and magni- 
ficent curl of several miles in length, it suddenly breaks into a tremendous 
and irresistible surf. 

‘ As we proceeded, I found the features of the coast flat and dreary, al- 
together destitute of boldness, and presenting a contrast to the magnificent 
mountain cliffs I had been accustomed to on the coast of Lapland. Here 
the sea barrier consisted of low rounded hills, partly covered with the sand 
that had been blown up from the shore, or of cliffs of fine clay-slate, of in- 
considerable height. After having proceeded a few miles, we came to a 
sanctuary, which stood on rising ground close to the shore; there was a 
small garden and habitation adjoining it, but no appearance of inhabi- 
tants. The Moors alighted to offer up their prayers, and, after halting for 
a few minutes, we continued our way. The coast here assumed an appear- 
ance somewhat bolder; and a projecting headland prevented our further 
progress along the shore. We were obliged,in consequence, to make our 
way up the sloping cliffs, by a steep and dangerous track, which the mules 
found such difficulty in scrambling up with their heavy loads, that the 
greatest care was necessary to prevent their losing their balance, and going 
over the sides. We proceeded for a short distance along a level bush coun- 
try, when we followed a sheltered valley covered with luxuriant shrubs, 
and again reached the sea-shore. 

‘I had been in hopes, according to the report I had heard at Tangier, 
of finding the nautilus in abundance. In this, however, I was disappointed, 
and I did not meet with a trace of it; indeed scarcely a shell of any de- 
scription was visible. The beautiful argo, or paper nautilus, is a species 
of the argonauta, and is found chiefly between Cape Spartel, and Cape 
Malabat, on the Barbary coast, during the winter season, and mostly after 
northerly and easterly gales. They are very rarely found on the European 
side of the Straits, though, on my return to Gibraltar, I heard of one that 
had been recently picked up on a part of the rock. It may be supposed 
that so delicate a shell as that of the argo, and which is like silver paper in 
appearance, and almost as fine in its texture, is peculiarly liable to fracture, 
from the boisterous nature of the element of which it isa native. When 
an accident of this kind happens, the little animal shows his skill as a ship- 
wright, in ingeniously strengthening and repairing his shattered bark by a 
peculiar process, of which I have seen more than one example among the 
specimens I have met with. The animal is very wary, and it is not an 
easy thing to intercept it on the surface, as, on the least alarm, it tilts its 
shell aside, and both vessel and crew go to the bottom, and are so quickly 
embedded in the sand as to elude search or pursuit When our little sailor 
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wishes to appear again at the top, he expels the water from his shell, so as 
to render it lighter than the surrounding fluid, and then rises to the surface, 
where he makes use of a thin membrane, with which he is furnished, for a 
sail, employing at the same time his feelers as oars. The nautilus appears 
only in very calm weather on the surface; and it is then that this little 
fairy navigator, mounting from the bottom of the deep to the world above, 
is occasionally seen hoisting the sail of its frail silvery bark, and catching 
the warm African zephyr, scuds like a snow-white feather along the bosom 
of the main. 

‘ Little occurred to vary the scene along these lonely coasts; and while 
the country seemed quite uninhabited and without a vestige of man, the 
wide waste of ocean before us was equally desert, without even the white 
gleam of a distant sail to carry the mind to some happier shores.. The 
eastern sky became now overcast, and we urged on our beasts in expecta- 
tion of bad weather. The shores became more rocky ; and the projecting 
cliffs again impeding our passage, we once more ascended by a narrow 
winding track, and pursued our way as fast as we could over wild tracks 
of moor, where no signs of animal life appeared, except an occasional flight 
of the whistling plover across the waste. In spite of the haste we made, 
the pelting storm overtook us, and continued until we again got sight of 
the coast, and, to my great satisfaction, the lofty palm trees and towers of 
Arzilla appeared. The date, or palm-tree, although it is not very common 
in the northern parts of Morocco, adds much to the peculiar character of 
African scenery, when its solitary tufted head is seen at a distance, tower- 
ing above the crumbling walls of a Moorish town. As we approached the 
gardens at a short distance from the walls, we entered a long sandy lane, 
bordered by hedges, which were covered by the common bramble in such 
luxuriance, that I might have almost fancied myself in an English lane, if 
the occasional sight of an olive-tree and the prickly cactus, had not re- 
minded me that I was in a southern land.’—vol. ii. pp. 99—104. 


By limiting, whether from necessity or otherwise, his journey 
to Arzilla, on one side of Tangier, and to Tetuan on the other, Sir 
Arthur Brooke has been unable to add much, in the way of novelty, 
to the works which have been already published upon Barbary. 
He merely, as it appears, skirted the coast, and yet, upon his usual 


generalizing system, he has undertaken to present a kind of sum- 
mary of the Moorish character. 


‘If the character of the Moor be examined, it will be found to consist 
of a compound of every thing that is worthless and contemptible, and the 
few good qualities he possesses are quite lost in the dark shade thrown 
around them. Utterly destitute of faith, his vows and promises are made 
at the same time, with such a resemblance of sincerity, as rarely to fail of 
deceiving his victim: truth is an utter stanger to his lips, and falsehood so 
familiar with him, that dependence can rarely be placed on any thing that 
he says. Like the catholics, who are accused * of upholding the doctrine that 
no faith should be observed towards heretics, the Moor glories in keeping 
none with Christians: these tenets are to be attributed to the influence 
which the bigoted character of his religion has upon him from his 








* Most falsely. 
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earliest years. In his disposition he is cruel, merciless, overbearing, and 
tyrannical ; and benevolence and humanity are strangers to his breast, 
Proud, arrogant, and haughty as his general demeanour is, particularly to 
his inferiors, he is fawning and cringing to those above him, and the veriest 
slave imaginable, when in contact with those whose power he has reason to 
be afraid of. Suspicious perhaps as much from the general uncertainty of 
life and property in Morocco, as from his own natural disposition, there is 
no tie of faith or friendship which is not capable of being dissolved when 
any thing is likely to be obtained ; to accomplish which he will descend to 
the lowest flattery, and the most servile acts of cunning wheedling. Libe- 
rality and generosity are unknown to him, or if he display those qualities, 
it is done from a certainty that he shall be well repaid for the exercise of 
them. It would have filled many of these pages had I related the nume- 
rous and almost incredible acts of meanness, even in the most paltry 
matters, which characterize all classes, but more particularly the higher, 
without even excepting the Sultan himself. 

‘The Moor is avaricious to a degree; and in proportion as the danger is 
great, of being opulent, so does his desire seem to increase of amassing 
wealth. The great risk that every one who has the reputation of being rich 
incurs from the griping claws of the Sultan, obliges all to affect an appear- 
ance of poverty for their own security. On this account no Moor ever 
boasts or talks about his own possessions; and if you have a mind to 
frighten him effectually, you need only tax him with being wealthy. In his 
religion he is cruel and bigoted in the greatest extreme, persecuting Chris- 
tians of all denominations, but more particularly holding in abhorrence the 
members of the Roman Catholic church, whom he considers as idolaters. 
The feelings of the Moor on this head are remarkably strong and universal; _ 
and no figure or resemblance of the human form is ever to be seen, whe- 
ther in manuscript, drawings, ornaments, ornamental designs, or in any 
shape whatsoever, it being considered a sin; and when any portrait of a 
man, or print of the human figure, is shewn to them, it is easy to perceive 
demonstrations of uneasiness and aversion. From ignorance of the strong 
feelings entertained on this head, instances have occurred of costly presents 
having been made by the European powers to the Sultan, of plate magni- 
ficently chased and embossed with figures, but which has been instantly 
melted down; and one of the sovereigns of Spain having sent his own 
portrait, a compliment not unusual among European princes, it was imme- 
diately sent back. 

‘The above are sufficient to show the opinions they entertain in this 
respect. As to the other parts of the Moor’s character, they may be 
summed up by observing, that he is naturally indolent, both from climate 
and general habits, grossly ignorant, hypocritical, zealous, vindictive, and 
a coarse and abandoned sensualist. On the other hand, he is patient 
under suffering, perfectly resigned to whatever infliction Providence may 
choose to visit him with, a scrupulous and rigid observer of the forms of 
his religion, and a firm and conscientious believer in its faith and his holy 
prophet. His predestinarian principles teach him to bear misfortunes with 
the patience and firmness of a philosopher, and on this account instances 
of suicides rarely occur. 

‘If the Moor possess few of the virtues of civilized nations, despi- 
cable and worthless as his general character unquestionably is, still he is 
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at least free from many vices which luxury and refinement entail as curses 
upon the former; and it must be confessed that the horrible enormities 
and outrages, the singular pitch of refinement to which vice is carried, and 
the monstrous shapes it appears in, in our own country, the details of 
which are so studiously daily blazed abroad, to the destruction of morals, 
the increase of crime, the utter subversion of female delicacy and purity, 
are as rare in Morocco as in other parts where civilization has made equally 
slow advances.’ —vol. ii. pp. 135—139. 


After the completion of his short tour in Barbary, Sir Arthur 
returned to Spain, which he introduces again into his journal, 
with a copious and elaborate, and most unnecessary, history of 
Gibraltar, from the period when it was first invaded by the Arabs, 
until that of its memorable capture by our forces, in the year 1779. 
Perhaps we should not have used the epithet ‘‘ unnecessary,” as, 
in point of fact, these superfluous details would seem to have been 
requisite—for making up a decent proportion of matter to fill the 
second volume. We have also a full account of the Sierra de 
Ronda, which, however, the reader will not deem superfluous, as 
that part of Spain has been seldom visited by English travellers, 
and it is a mountainous country, pregnant with romantic interest, 
and diversified by picturesque scenery. Numerous small towns 
and villages hang sometimes midway up the precipitous slopes of 
the Sierra, sometimes they are perched, as if — from thesky, 
upon a lofty crag, forming a striking contrast, as they glisten in the 
sun, with the dark evergreens intermixed with palm-trees, amid 
which they are seated. ‘These signs of cultivation are succeeded 
by barren and desolate tracts, upon which not a habitation or 
human being is to be seen for many miles. The town of Ronda 
is itself a great curiosity. It is ‘ built along the edge of a tremen- 
dous cliff, perpendicular as a wall, at the base of which, several 
hundred feet below, the Guadiaro dashes wildly along, after imter- 
secting it in its course. The cliff has been cleft by some strange 
convulsion into two parts, forming the divisions known by the 
name of the old and new town, and which are connected by a 
modern bridge, no less remarkable for its architecture, than for the 
extraordinary chasm across which the bold ingenuity of man has 
thrown it. From this the eye looks down with sudden astonish- 
ment, and even horror, on a dark, narrow, winding gulf, at a most 
fearful depth beneath, at the bottom of which it just distinguishes 
the foaming water of the Guadiaro, forcing itself between black 
gigantic masses of rock. On the opposite side of the bridge the 
rocky chasm widens, and the Guadiaro, far below the spectator, 
orms a succession of falls, and turns several small mills in its head- 
long course.’ The inhabitants are a jovial, light-hearted, manly race, 
partaking in some degree of the spirit of Alpine independence. 

Proceeding by Malaga, Sir Arthur Brooke paid a visit to Gra- 
nada, and explored the far-famed Alhambra. He also went to see 
the Duke of Wellington’s estate in the neighbourhood. It is 
called the Soto de Roma, a royal demesne, which, in the time of 
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the Moors, was a favourite retreat of the sovereigns of Granada. 
The author speaks in terms of high praise of its extensive and 
finely-wooded grounds, which are watered by several beautiful 
streams. The mansion is a very plain building, full of cracks, from 
the earthquakes by which this district has been frequently afflicted. 
The farms attached to the estate are said to be as well cultivated 
as any in England. 

The wonders of Cordova, and of the other towns upon the road 
to Madrid, subsequently of the capital itself, the Escurial, Vittoria, 
and the Pyrennees, are all as succinctly related by Sir Arthur, as 
if he had been the earliest of English travellers in all that region 
of the Peninsula. And finding out that these common-place topics 
had not been sufficient for his purpose, he has added to each of 
his volumes, a most copious appendix of notes, which few readers, 
we fear, will take the trouble of consulting. 





Art. VII.—The Life and Correspondence of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
Knight. President of the Royal Academy, §c. By D. E. Wil- 
liams, Esq. In two volumes. 8vo. London: Colburn and Bentley. 
1831. 


Our readers may recollect that, at the time of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s decease, we protested, in strong terms, against the in- 
decent haste with which it was publicly and actively announced, 
that Mr. Thomas Campbell was already engaged in preparing 
memoirs of the life of that eminent artist. To the enterprize in 
itself, if conducted with a proper regard to feeling, we, of course, 
had no thought of objecting ; but we did think it most disgraceful 
to the character of our literature, that, before the remains of a dis- 
tinguished person should have grown cold, the events of his past 
career should have already been openly made the subject matter of 
a trading speculation. It was, to say the least of it, a most heart- 
less proceeding, and not a little aggravated by the earnestness, 
with which the seizure and pre-occupation of the subject was pro- 
claimed in all the usual channels of advertisement. We deeply 
regretted to see the name of Mr. Campbell, connected with such an 
extraordinary insult to the memory of the dead. 

It would now appear, however, that the name of the poet was 
put forward on the occasion, merely for the purpose of deterring 
from the destined prey, the minor vagrants of the forest. It might 
serve, moreover, to attract communications from relatives and 
friends, who would have no difficalty in confiding to the discretion 
of so respectable a man, papers of a confidential nature, from 
which useful information might be extracted, without wounding 
the delicacies of family privacy, or exposing more than the world 
had a justifiable interest in knowing. But the merits of a painter's 
career Mr. Campbell was certainly unfit to discuss. He has never 
shewn the slightest critical knowledge of the art, and of all men 
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he would have been, from habitual indolence, the least inclined to 
wade through the pile of materials, from which the Life and Corres- 
pondence ot Sir Thomas Lawrence were to be elicited, and licked 
into a popular form. Accordingly, from the very beginning, a coad- 
jutor was appointed, whose business it was to collect and digest 
the various documents that were to be used in the fabrication of 
this work; and when he had accomplished his labours,—when, to 
use the language adopted by himself, he had performed the part of 
the “ humble pioneer of literature, doomed only to remove rub- 
bish, and clear obstructions from the paths through which learning 
and genius press forward to conquest and glory, without bestowing 
a smile on the humble drudge that facilitates their labours,”—it was 
found that the said “ learning and genius” would not “ press for- 
ward ;” that it sought not the ‘‘ conquest” and disclaimed the 
“ ylory;” and that, in truth, it was incapable, either from indolence, 
or from incompetency, or from the nature of the subject, to make 
any thing out of the materials, better than that which the “ pioneer”’ 
had already arranged ready for the printer’s hand. 

This we believe to be the true state of the case. Mr. Campbell’s 
name was first put forward as at once a beacon and a lure; when 
the materials were collected, he found his task too troublesome ; he 
discovered that there were in it no points which he could work up 
into a grand literary monument of his own genius; that if he 
edited the ‘ Life,’ it would be compared unfavourably with the 
similar labours of Moore; and, in the mean time, disputes arising 
between him and his publishers upon other matters, he threw up 
the project, partly in despair, partly in a pet, ashamed, most pro- 
bably, as well he might be, that he had at all connected himself 
with it in the manner which we have already mentioned. 

Hence, we have now to deal, not with a complete and well 
digested memoir of Sir Thomas Lawrence, but with a great mass of 
anecdotes, letters, criticisms, lists of paintings, and other docu- 
ments, from which it was intended that such a memoir should 
have been composed. If Mr. Williams had entitled his work, after 
the modest and appropriate manner of the French, ‘‘ A collection of 
documents intended to illustrate the Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence,” 
we should have had but little to censure in the execution of his 
undertaking. Taking it even as it is, we are disposed to treat it 
with every indulgence. If he had been originally apprized that the 
work was to receive no other polish, than that which he should 
give to it, we think that he would have passed through the ordeal 
with more success. The obvious faults in the production, which 
must strike every reader, may be easily enumerated ; characteristic 
traits of Sir Thomas Lawrence are placed in juxta-position, without 
any regard whatever to the order of time; those of the man are 
mingled with those of the child; we are told of his size and ap- 
pearance when advanced in life, before we learn any thing of his 
personal figure when a youth. Events are constantly anticipated ; 
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and when we arrive at the period at which they should most pro- 
perly be introduced, we are referred back to the pages in which 
they have been, without any sort of reason, disposed of out of 
place. In the early part of the work, we have a great many pue- 
rile dissertations upon common subjects, which would belong as 
much to the life of a soldier or a mechanic, as they do to that of a 
painter. We have also very many unnecessary references to the 
lives of other artists, which shed no light whatever upon the topic 
in hand, and are altogether unconnected with it. On one or two 
occasions the compiler introduces documents wholly foreign, not 
only to Sir Thomas Lawrence’s memory, but to that of any other 
artist, and merely with a view to gratify some associations of his 
own. We allude particularly to the insertion of the letter of Henry 
Sheares, one of the two brothers who suffered death in Ireland, in 
1798, which has no more in common with the subject of this me- 
moir, than it would have with an account of Loo Choo. The 
style of the author’s dedication to Sir R. Peel is too pedantic. 
In general, his composition is far from being correct; for in- 
stance, he concludes the dedication just mentioned, neither in 
good taste, nor good language, by saying to Sir Robert—‘ Like 
yourself, 1 can claim one of the most exalted and inestimable of 
distinctions—an inflexibility to aught but conviction, and an indif- 
ference to any thing that I do not deem integral and right.’ The 
word ‘ integral’ has only one meaning, ‘‘a whole made up of 
parts ;” consequently, the dedicator tells his patron that he ‘has an 
indifference to any thing that he does not deem a whole made up of 
parts,’ which is a truly ridiculous boast. He speaks of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence as an artist ‘ whose szmilar you seldom meet with,’ and 
of Fuseli, as ‘ launching the torrent of his indignation’ against 
some French picture cleaners. Fuseli was certainly an extraordi- 
nary man, but we never knew that he, or any other human being, 
could daunch a torrent, Many improprieties of phrase, worse even 
than these, we might cite, if we did not think that the whole merit 
of this work consists in its matter, and very little indeed in the 
manner of its execution. 

The leading facts connected with the life of Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, may be comprised within a narrow compass. He was a 
native of Bristol, where he first saw the light in the month of May, 
1769. Some foolish friends have attempted to trace his lineage to 
aSir Robert Lawrence, who attended Richard Ceeur de Lion to the 
Holy Land. The destined President of the Academy had no claim 
whatever to any such distinction. His father was an innkeeper, 
and, in some respects, an ecccentric character, who had a smattering 
of classical learning, wrote verses occasionally, and was fond of 
spouting Shakspeare and Milton; his mother was the daughter of 
a clergyman. They first kept the White Lion at Bristol, but not 
being fortunate in that situation, they removed to the Black Bear 
at Devizes, where they lived for many years. It was the fortune 
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of their son Thomas, the youngest of a large family, to become a 
prodigy of genius even in childhood. Before he was six years old, 
he was so great a proficient in that art, in which he was afterwards 
to shine so pre-eminently, that he could take likenesses with won- 
derful rapidity and truth. It is related as a fact well authenticated, 
that the late Lord Kenyon and his lady, having stopped one evening, 
in the year 1775, at the Black Bear, on their way to Bath, had an 
opportunity of putting to proof the precocious talents of the juve- 
nile artist. The bill of fare was scarcely discussed, when the fond 
Boniface, according to his usual fashion, held forth in praise of his 
son. ‘The boy,” said he, “is only five years old, but he can 
take your likenesses, or repeat to you any speech in Milton’s Pan- 
demonium.” The guests, rather fatigued by their journey, were 
much disinclined to endure what they expected to be an insuffer- 
able annoyance, and were about to forbid his appearance, when the 
little urchin, uninvited, galloped into the room riding on a stick. 
His beauty and sprightliness did away at once with all objections. 
As soon as he could be prevailed upon to give up his amusement, 
the lady asked him if he could take her snalhendts likeness. Young 
Lawrence immediately assented. A chair, table, pencils and paper 
were quickly arranged, and, in a few minutes, an astonishing like- 
ness of the great lawyer’s face was produced. The artist was next 
asked if he could perform a similar act of kindness for the lady. 
“Yes” he replied, “that I can, if she will turn her side to me, for 
her face is not straight,” an observation that was strictly true, and 
shewed the lively perception which the boy even then had acquired 
of the elements of beauty. The latter portrait was in existence in 
1799. It was about five inches broad, and delicately shaded ; the 
indecision and feebleness of the contour alone betrayed the “‘’pren- 
tice hand.” 

Young Lawrence’s education seems to have been extremely 
limited, doubtless in consequence of the inability of his parents to 
extend it, and also, perhaps, from the early display of those natural 
talents, which his father deemed all sufficient for the security of 
his future fortune. He was altogether at school no more than two 
years. His love for his pencil seems to have given him, from the 
beginning, an indifference for all other pursuits; though under the 
tuition of his odd father, he made considerable progress as a reciter 
of verses. So much was this the case, that some of his biographers 
have stated that he was regularly prepared for the stage, and that 
for some time he figured upon the provincial boards. It is, how- 
ever, denied in the present work, that he ever acted in any other 
than a private theatre, and that even in this sphere, his exertions 
have been limited to the Priory at Stanmore. It would seem that 
in painting he received no instruction whatever. Generally, when 
reading the lives of distinguished artists, we have to trace their 
career first undera proper master, and next, after having established 
a character for superior abilities, we follow them over the Alps to 
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Florence and Rome, where they complete their studies, in the pre- 
sence of all the great models which genius has bestowed upon the 
world. But nothing of this kind is recorded of Lawrence. He 
had not the advantage of visiting Italy for his education ; self. 
taught and self-inspired, he was not only obliged to draw all his 
knowledge from his own resources, but to apply those resources, 
at an unusually early period of life, to the support of his family, 
His father was a restless, thriftless, speculative tradesman, who, as 
soon as he found that his son’s talents could be turned to account, 
instead of making, as he ought to have made, every personal sacri- 
fice, in order to have those talents rightly directed, and improved by 
suitable discipline, merely considered them as a ‘‘ God-send,” to 
relieve himself from the difficulties in which he was involved by his 
mismanagement. There is a story related here of a bond, which the 
youth was requested, when about to enter the world, to execute in 
favour of his father; if this be true, as we have no reason to doubt, 
the memory of a parent, who gould insist upon obtaining such an 
instrument from a son, to whom he had given not even the common 
consideration of a good education, must always be thought of ina 
most unfavourable manner. The selfishness of such a proceeding 
is unnatural, and, we hope, without example. 

Indeed, notwithstanding Mr. Campbell’s weak-minded injunction 
contained in a sort of a letter of advice, to his “ pioneer,” not to 
lay bare to the eye of the world the sacrifices which Lawrence was 
obliged to make in early life, and from habit, and perhaps partly 
from pride, continued to make almost to the last hour of his ex- 
istence, for the support of members of his family who ought to have 
earned their own bread; we cannot but think that Mr. Williams 
would have omitted a very essential part of his duty, if he had not 
exposed and denounced this Harpeyan system, in the terms which 
it deserved. We do not speak here of that natural and honour- 
able desire, which a son who is capable of erecting his own fortune 
in the world, must ever feel, of rendering assistance to his parents 
if they should require it. This is too sacred, too pious an impulse 
to be tampered with, and deserves the utmost encouragement and 
applause. But when this impulse, which has its limits in nature 
and in reason, is trespassed upon too far by those who are still 
competent to acquire by industry their own subsistence, we must 
suppose that there is much of incessant importunity upon one side, 
and too much of weakness on the other. 

No doubt need now be entertained, and we shall not suppress 
or palliate the fact, that Lawrence, from being preyed upon by 
his family, was under the necessity of anticipating his earnings, 
large as these were, from the commencement to the latest hour of 
his professional existence. When it was known that he died poor, 
and even in embarrassed circumstances,—he, whose career had been 
so uncommonly prosperous,—the scandalous world, always eage 
for a base and malignant whisper, gave out that he had gambled 
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away all his money, or spent it upon good living and women. 
Nothing could have been more false. A confession which he made 
late in life, when asking a pecuniary accommodation from a friend, 
betrays the secret channel through which his splendid earnings had 
been drained. ‘* You, no doubt,” he writes, “ wonder why I 
should ask for this, and former favours of the same nature, when 
I'am in the receipt of so large an income ; but the truth is, I began 
life wrongly. I spent (he might have said dissipated among my 
family) more money than I earned, and accumulated debts for 
which I have been paying heavy interest.” 

It certainly was not for his benefit, though well intended, that 
Mr. Angerstein, who, at a very early period of his professional 
course, paid marked attention to young Lawrence, accommodated 
him with a considerable sum of money, and also with the sum of £20 
weekly, for domestic expences, upon the condition of the artist 
paying into his house all his professional earnings, until the 
whole debt should be liquidated. The habit of borrowing money, 
at all times injurious to professional men, is particularly destruc- 
tive to them at the outset of their career. The debts thus accu- 
mulated threw a shade of unhappiness over the whole life of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence ; brilliant as his condition seemed to be in the 
eye of the world, it was always, in truth, a state of splendid 
misery. 

Far from allowing his son to be instructed in the art of painting, 
the father, on the contrary, held it asa principle, that it was best 
to leave his genius to its own guidance, believing that reading 
or tuition would only cramp its native powers. Young Lawrence 
was, however, allowed to learn all he could from the works of emi- 
nent artists, and hence we find him, at a very early age, well 
received at many houses in the country, in which paintings of con- 
siderable value were collected. Going through the gallery at 
Corsham House, Wilts, the seat of Mr. Methuen, his attention 
was particularly attracted by a Rubens. ‘ Ah!” he murmured, 
“T shall never be able to paint like that,”—not a very different 
exclamation from that of the more confident aspirant, who said— 
“And I too am a painter”! We are told that ‘many of the draw- 
ings of this extraordinary child, taken at the age of eight, are now 
extant, and that they exhibit a freedom, a grace, and a poetical 
or amiable reading of the subject, without departing from likeness, 
characteristics which distinguish his mature productions.’ At the 
age of ten, he attempted original historical compositions, and not 
without a certain degree of success, though it was not a favourite 
line of the art with him in after-life. At this period he came 
under the observation of the well known amateur of art, Daines 
Barrington, who thus compliments him in his “ Miscellanies.” 

** As I have mentioned so many other proofs of early genius in chil- 
dren, I here cannot pass unnoticed a Master Lawrence, son of an innkeeper 
at Devizes, in Wiltshire. This boy is now (F=>. 1780), nearly ten years 
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and a half old; but at the age of nine, without the most distant instruc. 
tion from any one, he was capable of copying historical pictures in a mag. 
terly style, and also succeeded amazingly in compositions of his own, par. 
ticularly that of ‘ Peter denying Christ.’ In about seven minutes, he scarcel 
ever failed of drawing a strong likeness of any person present, which had 
generally much freedom and grace, if the subject permitted. He is like. 
wise an excellent reader of blank verse, and will immediately convince an 
one that he both understands and feels the striking passages of Milton 
and Shakspeare.” ’ 


The fame of the young artist now spread so widely in the west- 
ern counties, that his family removed with him to Bath, then the 
Baie of England, and the resort of every body distinguished by 
rank and wit. It became the rage of the place to sit to him for 
his oval crayon likenesses, for each of which he first received a 
guinea, his price was afterwards raised to a guinea and a half. 
At Lansdowne Hill, the gallery of Mr. Hamilton was open to him 
at all times, which tended greatly to polish and exalt his taste, 
He had here also the good fortune to attract the notice of the 
beautiful Duchess of Devonshire, then the leading star of the fa- 
shionable world. In his twelfth year his atelier was the resort of 
every body at Bath, who had any real or pretended love of the 
arts. He still confined himself to crayons, of which he would 
finish three or four in a week; for half lengths he received the 
sum of three guineas, a high price at that period, for a country 
town. He was thus intensely employed, from the age of thirteen 
to seventeen, and such was the character for genius which he had 
acquired, that a Derbyshire baronet, struck with his personal 
beauty, and distinguished merit, offered to send him to Rome at 
an expense of £1,000. But the, shall we say selfish, answer of 
the father was, that “ his son’s talents required no cultivation.” 

One of Lawrence’s earliest paintings in oil was his own portrait, 
of which we have in the first volume an excellent engraving. He 
is represented about the age of seventeen, with a full, oval, and 
expressive countenance, remarkably fine eyes, his hair flowing in 
rich clusters upon his shoulders. Even without reference to his 
genius, he must, if we are to judge from this portrait, have been a 
youth of singularly engaging presence. He found a very steady and 
most useful patron in the celebrated Prince Hoare. His name may 
be said to have first reached London, through the medium of his 
crayon copy of the Transfiguration of Raphael, for which he re- 
ceived the medal, and a reward of five guineas from the Society of 
Arts, in the Adelphi. The copy was made on glass, and is said to 
have been an extraordinary production fora boy of that age. An 
mated by his success on this occasion, which was attended by 
circumstances peculiarly flattering to his talents, he hastened to 
transfer his residence to the metropolis. His pecuniary resources 
must have been by no means contemptible, for we find him occu- 
pying lodgings in Leicester-square, for which he paid at the rate of 
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four guineas a week. He soon after removed to Jermyn-street, 
taking his meals with his father and mother, who lodged in Duke- 
street, St. James’s, he having, of course, to supply the expenses of 
both establishments. He easily obtained an introduction to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, who received him with the utmost kindness, and 
always paid him great attention. In 1787, young Lawrence was 
admitted a student of the Royal Academy. Even then his profi- 
ciency in art left at a great distance behind him all his competitors. 
‘ His personal attractions,’ it is recorded, ‘ were as remarkable as 
his talent ; altogether he excited a great sensation, and seemed to 
the admiring students as nothing less than a young Raphael 
suddenly dropped among them. He was very handsome ; and his 
chestnut locks flowing on his shoulders, gave him a romantic 
appearance.’ , ' 

From this period to that of his death, the professional career 
of Lawrence was constantly progressive in fame and prosperity. 
His entrée to Sir Joshua’s house gave him great advantages. He 
was received into the first literary and fashionable circles; he was 
patronized by the King, and had the good fortune to form an inti- 
macy with Mr. W. Hamilton, R. A., then an eminent artist, residing 
in Dean-street, Soho, whose attachment to Lawrence had a consi- 
derable influence upon his destinies. Hamilton was affluent and 
devoted to his profession. His manner was light, airy, and 
pleasant, like that of the modern Italians, and he frequently had 
Lawrence to draw with him at night from the antique statues, a 
practice that must have tended materially to form the graceful style, 
for which Lawrence’s portraits are so conspicuous. It was through 
Hamilton also that he became acquainted with the Kemble family, 
with which he remained connected to the last by the strongest ties 
of friendship. 

In November, 1791, Lawrence was elected an Associate, and in 
1794, a Member of the Royal Academy, before he was of compe- 
tent age, and in contravention of one of its rules, through the direct 
influence of the King—a circumstance which Peter Pindar did not 
fail to make use of in one of his biting satires. He had already 
(1792) been appointed Painter in Ordinary to His Majesty, as suc- 
cessor to Sir Joshua Reynolds—certainly a most extraordinary 
honour for so young a man; at a period, too, when West, Fuseli, 
Barry, Opie, and Northcote were all in the zenith of their fame. 
Business now flowed in upon him rapidly, and long lists are given 
of the portraits which he painted in succession for several years, and 
of the prices which he received for them. At first they gradually 
rose from five to a hundred guineas. He removed his residence 
from Jermyn-street, (where, by a singular coincidence, he was fol- 
lowed by Mr., now Sir Martin Shee, who many years after was to 
succeed him as President of the Academy,) to Bond-street, and 
thence to Piceadilly. His house was opposite the Green Park, and 
furnished in good style. His habits were ‘far from social and hos- 
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paneer his application a this; for sometimes he would 
egin a head at ten in the morning, and finish it by four in the 
afternoon. Such exertions exhausted him, and he sought re 
not in conviviality, but in a change to milder occupations under his 
own roof, or sometimes in délassement of an evening with a few 
private friends, who were selected with a taste that reflected credit 
on his discernment.’ 

It is not necessary for us to follow the biographer through his 
enumeration of the various paintings, which Lawrence exhibited 
from year to year in the Academy, or to discuss with him the truth 
or errors of the various criticisms to which they gave birth. We 
should observe, however, that frequently, after copying the opinions 
of the day, Mr. Williams gives expression to his own, upon the 
most distinguished of Lawrence’s works, in a style that proves at 
once the independence of his mind in the performance of his task, 
and the soundness of his judgment and good taste in matters of 
art. He is no flatterer either of the personal or professional cha- 
racter of Lawrence, and while he does justice to the merits of that 
eminent artist, he is by no means blind to his imperfections. To 
all this part of his subject Mr. Williams has paid the most minute 
attention—more, perhaps, than the general reader would approve of, 
though not so much as the finished artist and the advancing stu- 
dent would desire. The principal fault we would here complain of, 
is that want of order, and confusion of topics, to which we have 
already alluded. Traits of personal history are for a while pursued, 
then comes a ‘ But we must now refer to the exhibition of the 
year—then some more personal anecdotes, then another ‘ But we 
must go back to the exhibition,’ then a Jetter or two and another 
but; and another and another still succeeds, giving a rather unfa- 
vourable impression of the author’s knowledge of method, or rather, 
indeed, convincing us of the intractabity of his materials, which 
appear occasionally to have disturbed the natural composure of his 
intellect. 

Lawrence lost both his father and mother about the year 1797, 
so that it could not have been wholly owing to the pecuniary assist- 
ance which he gave to his parents, that his means were so seriously 
encumbered, particularly, as not many years after their death his 
prices were considerably raised. In 1802, he charged for the smallest 
size portraits thirty-five guineas, and for a whole length a hun- 
dred and forty. In 1806, the former was raised to fifty guineas, and 
the latter to two hundred ; in 1808, his portraits were charged, 
relatively, at eighty guineas and three hundred and twenty; 
1810, at one hundred guineas and four hundred ; and in 1820, his 


terms ascended from one hundred and twenty guineas, the price of 


the smallest head-size, to six hundred for full-lengths. 

The memory of Sir Thomas Lawrence is unfortunately, and, from 
the evidence before us, we cannot say unjustly, in some degree 
stained, by an imputed connexion with the ~ Princess of Wales. 
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While that ill-fated lady was residing at Blackheath, in 1801, he 
was employed to paint her portrait, and that of the Princess Char- 
lotte; this led to an intimacy, the extent of which we cannot venture 
to state, nor, indeed, is it worth while now to revive the subject. 
Mr. Williams has done perfectly right, however, in mentioning it, 
though we think that Lawrence’s exculpatory affidavit might have 
well been spared, particularly as it is by no means a satisfactory 
defence against the charges that were made. We cannot but ap- 
prehend that there was much in the remark made by Lord Eldon, 
in a conversation which he had with the artist, after his servant had 
been examined by the Commissioners who were appointed to con- 
duct the ‘‘ Delicate Investigation.” ‘‘ Sir, you area very fortunate 
man, indeed.” ‘* Why so, my Lord.” ‘‘ Because you have the 
most faithful, clever, and prudent servant, who has served you 
cunningly,—at the hour of need.” 

The election of Lawrence as President of the Royal Academy, 
his elevation to the Knighthood, his mission to the continent for the 
purpose of painting the portraits of the most celebrated characters 
who had figured among the Allies, need not here be dwelt upon. 
The events connected with all these stages in the artist’s career, are 
detailed at abundant length in the correspondence which fills the 
second volume, upon which we may remark in general, that it is 
frequently distinguished by an affectionate simplicity of style when 
addressed to friends, on familiar topics, and by adignified elegance 
and just taste, when commenting on works of art. The late Mar- 
quis of Abercorn is reported to have said of Sir Thomas, ‘‘ He knows 
only one language (the English), but ¢hat be knows better than any 
other man.” In this opinion the well-educated reader will not, per- 
haps, altogether agree. In some of the epistles of Sir Thomas, which 
Mr. Williams has given, we perceive an effort to be fine, and to write 
something, which he might hope the persons to whom it was ad- 
dressed should think it worth their while to preserve, as the compo- 
sition of a distinguished artist. We should instance the short note 
in which he speaksto his friend, Miss Lee, (the Canterbury Lee,) of 
the death of his mother, as a most unnatural and conceited effusion. 


‘“ Thave mentioned,” he writes, ‘‘ other griefs in order to turn my 
thoughts from that pale virtue, whose fading image I can now contemplate 
with firmness, I kiss it and not.a tear falls on the cold cheek. You can 
have no notion of the grand serenity it hasassumed. I think I cannot but 
persuade myself, since the fatal stroke, it seems as if the soul, at the moment 
of departure, darted its purest emanations into the features, as traces of 


its happier state. Have you seen death often? It cannot be a common 
effect, - ae * ¥ * 
s 


* ¥* . ¥% * ¥ 

But half an hour since I had the dear hand in mine, and the fingers seemed 
unwilling to part with me.” 

This is not the genuine language of filial grief, but an elaborate 

endeavour to say something which Miss Lee might think fine, 
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fine, and show to her friends as such. Her taste must, we hope 
have recoiled from it. We do not know that she could have been 
much better pleased with the composition of another letter, which 
we find addressed to her upon money concerns. The autobiography 
which it contains may render it interesting, but it must be intro- 
duced by Mr. Williams’s observations. 


‘ The character of Sir Thomas has been impugned privately by insidious 
whispers, and in the public press by incautious and unmitigated accusa- 
tions of errors, from which no man could have been more free, and of vices 
of which no individual was ever more strongly imbued with the directly 
Opposite virtnes. : 

‘He kept not open house, like his great predecessor, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds—he indulged not in orgies like Morland, nor in ostentation like 
Hogarth, or one of his early competitors—nor did he sacrifice the business 
of his profession to moody inflation like Barry, nor to bilious peculiarities 
like Gainsborough, and even Wilson: hence was he accused of being in- 
hospitable—of degrading his art to the profit of ‘‘ mere portrait-painting ;” 
and, lastly, that he lacked of generosity. When it was found that with 
an immense income, he was always verging on embarrassment, even his 
mild temper, his gentle manners, and many virtues, elicited not the true 
elucidation—it was imputed to the vice of gambling. Charity, if not 
justice, might have traced it to its real source—an extensive, incessant, 
and munificent, though secret relief, of the wants of others. His family, 
in all its branches, must do homage to his liberality; and next to the 
pleasures of active generosity, must be the gratification of the spirit which 
does open justice to the beneficent heart of so excellent a relative. Though 
his liberality to his parents, at his outset in life, entailed upon him difi- 
culties which he never surmounted, and which occasioned him many hours 
of melancholy, and scenes of bitter mortification, never did he regret the 
sacrifice, never did he speak of them but in terms of esteem and affection; 
and I have already shown the state of his feelings at the period of their 
death. The charge of gambling has already been refuted. 

‘The character of Sir Thomas cannot be more fairly or justly drawn, 
than in a moment of despondency, arising from pecuniary embarrassment, 
he has sketched it, in a letter to his old and constant friend, Miss Lee. 

, . **T wish for habitual kindness—yes, because I feel it—and 
money concerns have no change in my feelings. This is sensibility.— 
(To the ‘ comfort-working effects of money,’ it is.) —But reflect how little 
I have been accustomed to consider them for myself. I have neither been 
extravagant nor profligate in the use of it ; neither gaming, horses, curricle, 
expensive entertainments, nor secret sources of ruin from vulgar licentious- 
ness, have swept it from me. I am in every thing, but the effects of utter 
carelessness about money, the same being I was at Bath. The same 
delight in pure and simple pleasures, the same disdain of low enjoyments, 
the same relish for whatever is grand, however above me,—the same admi- 
ration of what is beautiful in character, the same enthusiasm for what isex- 
quisite in the productions, or generous in the passions, of the mind. I have 
met with duplicity which I never practised, (for this is far removed from 1n- 
constancy of purpose,) and it has not changed my confidence in human 
nature, or my firm belief that the good of it infinitely overbalances the bad. 
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In moments of irritation | may have held other language, but it has been 
the errata of my heart, and this is the perfect book which I could offer, 
were my being now to end.’—vol. ii. pp. 39—41. 

If we could summon the spirit of the late Marquis of Abercorn 
before us, we Should hope to convince him, that Sir Thomas Law- 
rence was far from being a perfect master of his own language. 
‘“ Money concerns have no change in my feelings.” What is the 
meaning of this? ‘I have neither been extravagant nor profligate,” 
&c. He should have said, “I have been neither extravagant nor 
profligate.” The sentence beginning ‘“ The same delight” has, it 
will be perceived, no grammatical termination. The phrase—‘“ it 
has been the errata of my heart,” shows clearly that he understood 
the substantive errata to be in the singular number, although any 
schoolboy could have told him that it was in the plural. Before 
we quote any more of the artist’s letters, we may as well advert toa 
topic connected with his life, which has given rise to a good deal 
of scandal—we mean his connexion with Mrs. Wolff. 


‘Mrs. Wolff was the wife of a Danish consul, who expired in the spring 
of 1829. Her husband, Mr. Jens Wolff, was attached to the arts ; and at his 
residence, Sherwood Lodge, Battersea, Mr. Smirke, the architect, had built 
him a gallery, in which he had a fine collection of casts, chiefly from the 
antique. The principal artists and eminent men of literature used to visit 
Mr. Wolff, and among the rest were Lawrence and his friend Fuseli. 

‘Mrs. Wolff eventually separated from her husband; and her sub- 
sequent intimacy with Mr. Lawrence's sister, and their mutual female 
friends, is agreeably set forth in the family and friendly letters which I 
shall now insert. : 

‘She was an accomplished and amiable woman. The gratification 
which he derived from the conversation of one, whose taste was pure and 
cultivated, rendered it a subject of regret, that circumstances, particularly 
her living in the country, prevented her forming part of his circle of ac- 
quaintances, except at remote intervals. She resided in Kent, about fifty 
miles from London, and afterwards in the neighbourhood of Monmouth, 
where she passed the last eight years of her life, known and beloved by the 
most respectable families in that neighbourhood. But though Sir Thomas 
Lawrence could enjoy her society only at the infrequent periods of her oc- 
casional journeys to London, and during the two short visits of a few days 
each, which he paid to Herefordshire, he kept up a constant correspondence 
with this lady and her two sisters. Upon her death, he accompanied her 
brother into Herefordshire, to attend the funeral. 

‘A lady of decided talents, the wife of a dignitary of our church, and 
accustomed to fashionable and highly intellectual society, had the means 
of accurate information, upon this and analogous subjects, as Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, for a long period of his life, had been in the habit of imparting 
his feelings, and communicating his conduct, in confidence of her delicacy 
and wisdom, and from an experience of the benefits he had invariably 
derived from her integrity and prudence. 

‘This lady, writing to Mr. T. Campbell, judiciously observes, that “ if 
this question (of Mrs. Wolff) be wholly omitted, the world in general will 
believe that his biographer dare not face it ; and I have a horror that it may 
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leave an opening for some literary scavenger to make a book on the subject, 
and mingle truth with falsehood, in a way which it may be difficult to 
disprove.” 

‘Mrs. Angerstein, in a letter to the lady above alluded to, as Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s Minerva and better genius, says, ‘‘ when the hateful calumny met 
my eyes in the ‘ Literary Gazette, I spurned it with all the indignation jt 
merited ; as you will easily believe, when I tell you, our dear departed 
friend had written me a most affecting letter last summer, on the death 
of that very person, though without naming her, telling me that he had 
lost one, whose friendship had constituted one of the first blessings of his 
life; and, to prove the superiority of her character, he adds, with that 
partiality which, though undeserving of, I yet so highly prized, ‘her purity 
and exalted piety were such, that you would have found in hera conge- 
nial spirit.’ In this letter he delayed a proposed sitting of Mr. Angerstein, 
as not feeling equal to any exertion for some days; but upon my seeing 
him again, the only intercourse, if such I may call it, that we had on the 
subject, was, by the prolonged pressure of the hand, and melancholy ex- 
pression of countenance, with which he met me. Who she was, before 
marriage with Mr. Wolff, | am totally ignorant, as well as of her history ; 
but I distinctly remember admiring, fifteen or sixteen years ago, a portrait 
of great beauty, which he placed before us, saying, ‘I believe it isa 
person you do not know,a Mrs. Wolff, wife of the Danish consul, and 
more beautiful by far than this picture.’” 

‘Sir Thomas Lawrence introduced Mrs. Wolff to Mrs. Ottley and her 
daughters, a family for whom he entertained the warmest friendship, and 
an exalted esteem.’ —vol. ii. pp. 45—48. 


This narrative, introduced as it is, by a grand flourish about the 
necessity of being ‘ full and circumstantial,’ and of ‘ holding the 
mirror up to facts,’ can hardly be considered satisfactory. The 
subject is one into which we have no wish to enter more fully. 
The reader must draw his own conclusions from what has been 
stated. He may not, perhaps, be much assisted in his speculations 
by the subjoined extract ofa letter, from Sir Thomas to Mrs. Wolff, 
which has no date prefixed to it. 


‘“* Triumphs of conquerors, and even the deeds of heroism that secure 
them, have a colder spectator in me, as man and artist, than can often be 
found. I would rather paint Satan, bursting into tears, when collecting his 
ruined angels, than Achilles, radiant in his heavenly arms, mounting his 
chariot, defying his destiny when announced by miracle, and rushing on 
devoted Troy! And fallen Rome, with its declining sun, as it was once 
sweetly, pathetically painted by Claude, would be more delightful in anti- 
cipation, than seen in its full carnival, with its rich tapestries hung round 
St. Peter’s, its illuminated dome, and the magnificent fire-works from the 
castle of St. Angelo, with all the gorgeous accompaniments of processions, 
fétes, &c. &c. 

‘** My case is very different to yours, and many inquietudes break in upon 
me. I think more seriously of life than ever I did; and reflect, that I 
have lived half my days, and done not half of what my morning promised. 
It is true, that for these last six years, I have been rising in professional 
estimation; but I find too, that enemies rise with it, and some way % 
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other reach me. My faults are very obvious, and known to but too many— 
the good of my character to very few. Amongst the best part of it, I 
should say, that liberality towards my competitors, and the opinions and 
feelings of a gentleman, may be included ; with a disdain of selfish policy, 
and mere trickery of conduct : yet, I have recently had the most striking 
proof, that this and more are imputed to me ;—that I am endeavouring to 
create an unwarrantable influence in the Academy; that I am ‘ forming my 
squad ;’ that every thing is to be sacrificed to me; and that, whatever 
injustice is shown to others, I am secretly the cause and mover. 

«The most respectable character in the society, one who has been a 
benefactor to many, is now the object of their attack, from his supposed 
partiality to me; and I, who have never in act, or even speech, been 
illiberal towards a brother artist, am now the object of suspicion and dis- 
trust. The difficulty of keeping in the same quiet path I have hitherto 
walked in, becomes daily more distressing; with a word, I think I could 
refute the calumnies that are spread against me, and bring these restless 
enemies to shame. Then, I doubt if it is wise to do so; and instead of 
being their envy, become their hatred—a feeling, in my mind, dreadful to 
excite. So little have 1 yet committed myself, that these men are com- 
pelled to smile upon me when we meet, and to forego this quiet triumph, 
more enjoyment must be offered than their detection offers. Yet, to be 


untainted in my character with my rivals—I mean, in whatever regards my 
conduct to them—is one great object with me. In the midst of these vex- 
ations, which I think I reveal to you, for the first time, | have the cares of 
overwhelming business, a thousand dissatisfactions arising from it, and the 
difficult settlement of those past encumbrances that once so nearly ruined 


me.” ’—vol. il. pp. 49—51. 


In another letter to the same lady, there are two or three fine 
remarks, which it would be unjust to pass over without notice. 
“How often,” he writes, ‘‘in the progress of a picture have I 
said, ‘ Well, I'll do no more ;’ and after laying down my palette 
and pencils, and washing my hands, whilst wiping them dry I 
have seen the ‘little more,’ that has made me instantly take them 
up again. It is pleasant,” he adds, “ that though all 1s difficulty, 
(though governed by whatever general principles,) each picture has 
its own daws, and in that copy of nature, partakes of its infinite 
variety. Still there is no vague uncertainty about it; the truth 
exists, and it is our business to find it out. A really fine critic 
should, on looking at a picture, be able to assign a cause and motive 
for every form and line that compose it, since nothing in it is 
niatter of accident, but with the ignorant and presumptuous. 
There is a sort of calculated foreseen accident, that is often om 
| select a brush, a pencil of loose form, whose touch may be irre- 
gular, and is, therefore, chosen by me, for the particular quality of 
the object; but this is intention, not chance, or chance selected by 
it.” Here the artist was writing upon a subject with which long 
experience had made him perfectly conversant, and his language is 
accordingly lucid and forcible. We confess that, notwithstanding 
the Marquis of Lansdowne’s compliment, we cannot say as much 
lor Sir Thomas’s criticisms on Millman and Lord Byron. With 
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how much more interest do we peruse his description of the family 
scene at Claremont. 


‘« T am now returned from Claremont, my visit to which was agreeable 
to me in every respect, both in what regarded myself, my reception, and 
the complete success of my professional labours, and in the satisfaction of 
seeing the perfect harmony in which this young couple now live, and of 
observing the good qualities which promise to make it lasting. 

‘«¢ The princess is, as you know, wanting in elegance of deportment, but has 
nothing of the hoyden, or of that boisterous hilarity which has been ascribed 
to her: her manner is exceedingly frank and simple, but not rudely abrupt, 
nor coarse; and I have, in this little residence of nine days, witnessed 
undeniable evidence of an honest, just, English nature, that reminded me, 
from its immediate decision between the right and wrong of a subject, and 
the downrightness of the feeling that governed it, of the good King, her 
grandfather. If she does nothing gracefully, she does every thing kindly. 

‘« She already possesses a great deal of that knowledge of the past 
history of this country, that ought to form a part of her peculiar education. 

‘« It is exceedingly gratifying to see that she both loves and respects 
Prince Leopold, whose conduct, indeed, and character, seem justly to 
deserve those feelings. From the report of the gentlemen of his house- 
hold, he is considerate, benevolent, and just, and of very amiable manners. 
My own observation leads me to think, that, in his behaviour to her, he is 
affectionate and attentive, rational and discreet; and, in the exercise of 
that judgment which is sometimes brought in opposition to some little 
thoughtlessness, he is so cheerful and slily humorous, that it is evident (at 
least it appears to me so) that she is already more in dread of his opinion 
than of his displeasure. 

‘« Their mode of life is very regular; they breakfast together alone, 
about eleven ; at half-past twelve she came in to sit to me, accompanied 
by Prince Leopold, who stayed great part of the time; about three, she 
would leave the painting-room to take her airing round the grounds, in a 
low phaéton with her ponies, the Prince always walking by her side; at 
five, she would come in and sit to me till seven; at six, or before it, he 
would go out with his gun to shoot either hares or rabbits, and return 
about seven or half-past; soon after which we went to dinner, the Prince 
and Princess appearing in the drawing-room just as it was served up. 
Soon after the dessert appeared, the Prince and Princess retired to the 
drawing-room, whence we soon heard the piano-forte accompanying their 
voices. At his own time Colonel Addenbrooke, the chamberlain, proposed 
our going in, always, as I thought, to disturb them. 

‘ * After coffee, the card-table was brought, and they sat down to whist, 
the young couple being always partners, the others changing. You know 
my superiority at whist, and the unfairness of my sitting down with 
unskilful players ; 1 therefore did not obey the command, and from igno- 
rance of the delicacy of my motives, am recommended to study Hoyle 
before my second visit, the next week, which indeed must be a very short 
one. 


‘ “« The Prince and Princess retire at eleven o'clock.’ ”—vol. ii. pp. 74 
—-76, 


The following letter was written after the death of that lamented 
princess. 
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‘«* Popular love, and the enthusiasm of sorrow, never towards greatness 
perhaps so real, saw in her a promised Elizabeth, and while yet she lived 
it was a character which I should sincerely have assigned to her, as that 
which she would most nearly have approached: certain I am that she 
would have been a true monarch, have loved her people,—charity and 
justice, high integrity, (as I have stated) frankness and humanity, were 
essentials and fixed in her character : her mind seemed to have nothing of 
subtlety or littleness in it, and she had all the courage of her station. 

«« She once said, ‘I am a great coward, but I bluster it out like the 
best of them till the danger’s over.” I was told by one of the members of 
the council awaiting her delivery, that Dr. Baillie came in, and said, in 
answer to some inquiries, ‘ She’s doing very well: she'll not die of fear: 
she puts a good Brunswick face upon the matter.’ She had a surprisingly 
quick ear, which I was pleasantly warned of: whilst playing whist, which 
being played for shillings, was not the most silent game I ever witnessed, 
she would suddenly reply to something that the baron or I would be talking 
of, in the lowest tone, at the end of the room, whilst her companions at 
the table were ignorant of the cause of her observations. 

‘«T have increased respect for the Bishop of Salisbury, because he ap- 
peared to have fully performed his duty in her education. She had, as I 
have said, great knowledge of the history of this country, and in the 
business of life, and a readiness in anecdotes of political parties in former 
reigns. 

‘«« How often I see her now entering the room, (constantly on his arm,) 
with slow but firm step, always erect,—and the small, but elegant propor- 
tion of her head to her figure, of course more striking from her situation. 
Her features, as you see, were beautifully cut ; her clear blue eye, so open, 
so like the fearless purity of truth, that the most experienced parasite must 
have turned from it when he dared to lie. 

‘«T was stunned by her death : it was an event in the great drama of 
life. The return from Elba! Waterloo! St. Helena! Princess Charlotte 
dead!—I did not grieve, I have not grieved half enough for her: yet I 
never think of her, speak of her, write of her, without tears, and have 
often, when alone, addressed her in her bliss, as though she now saw me, 
heard me; and it is because I respect her for her singleness of worth, and 
am grateful for her past, and meditated kindness. 

‘“ Her manner of addressing Prince Leopold was always as affectionate 
as it was simple ; ‘ My love ;’ and his always, ‘ Charlotte.’ I told you that 
when we went in from dinner they were generally sitting at the piano-forte, 
often on the same chair. I never heard her play, but the music they had 
been playing was always of the finest kind. 

‘“T was at Claremont, on a call of inquiry, the Saturday before her 
death. Her last command to me was, that I should bring down the picture 
to give to Prince Leopold upon his birth-day, the 16th of the next month. 

“-“ The etching was given me in a grateful moment, a sad one too, (for 
he was in tears,) by Colnaghi. He was her printseller, and she had made 
a large collection—all Sir Joshua’s, Vandyke’s, &c. He used to attend 
her when Miss Knight was with her, and saw her execute the thing, the 
first impression of which she gave to him. 

‘“ T eagerly caught at his saying, ‘1 was more worthy of it, and more 
than half asked him for it.’ ”=-vol. ii, pp. 77—80. 
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We know not to whom these letters were addressed, as the 
biographer gives us no information on that subject. They are 
followed by two more epistles, relating to the death of the princess 
and the conduct of the prince, which contain some affecting 
passages. Sir Thomas did not conceal from any of his friends that 
the death of Mrs. Wolff, which occurred in the summer of 1829, 
almost overwhelmed his mind in grief. It will hardly be believed 
that he could have felt so deeply the loss of a female friend, if she 
had been united to him, as some persons have alleged, by a merely 
Platonic affection. His conduct towards the sex in general, seems 
to be accurately described by a lady, who thus speaks of him:— 
‘‘He could not write a common answer to a dinner invitation, 
without its assuming the tone of a billet doux, the very commonest 
conversation was held in that soft, low whisper, and with that tone 
of deference and interest, which are so unusual, and so calculated 
to please. I am myself persuaded, that he never intentionally gave 
pain. He was not a male coquette; he had no plan of conquest, 
All I know of his attachments was the ill-fated and never-to-be de- 
fended affair.” This blank refers to an affair of a delicate 
nature. Sir Thomas paid his addresses to a young lady ; they were 
well received ; he suddenly transferred his admiration to her sister, 
and was still sanctioned by the family; the day of his nuptials 
with his new idol was expected to be named, when he reverted to 
his former attachment. He was, of course, very properly forbidden 
further intercourse with the family: the young lady died, and, for 
a time, he wore mourning, used black sealing-wax, and was liable 
to fits of melancholy. 

We have already slightly alluded to his professional mission to 
the continent. In connexion with it, we may here quote his descrip- 
tion of his singular mode of effecting a change of attitude in the 
portrait of the late Emperor Alexander. 


‘Thad to act decidedly against his judgment and wishes, and to 
make a total alteration in the picture, changing entirely the action of 
the legs, and consequently of the trunk. You will readily imagine that, 
circumstanced as I am, 1 work with the utmost vigilance of eye ; I never 
exerted this with more certain effect than in drawing in that very action. 
The process was new to the Emperor, and the accuracy with which it was 
done surprised and pleased him. All seeing in it an unusual action of his 
Majesty, gave it their unanimous approbation, and I, only on the day after, 
saw its defect, and at all hazards endeavoured to amend it. 

‘« He stands always resting one leg (you know what I mean, the 
other loose on the ground, like the figures of the antique), and he stands 
either with his hat in his hand or with his hands closely knit before him. The 
first figure was thus. You perceive that he here seems to be shrinking and 
retiring from the object of his contemplation, determining at the same time 
to preserve and hold fast one certain good from the enemy, whatever be 
the issue of the battle. These were my objections, and the vexatious thing 
was, that, before an audience of his friends, I was to comimence the alter- 
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auon, by giving him four legs; and though gradually obliterating the two 
first, still their agreeable lines were remaining in most complicated confu- 
sion. What I expected took place: during almost the whole of it, the 
attendant generals complained, and the Emperor, though confiding in my 
opinion, was still dissatisfied. However, I accomplished the alteration, 
and the vessel righted.’ ”"—vol. ii. pp. 115, 116. 


His epistles fromVienna and Rome are full of the most interest- 
ing details concerning the performance of his mission. They are 
followed by a great number of less valuable, though not unenter- 
taining letters and notes, connected principally with the arts, and 
a few upon his pecuniary affairs, which, in the summer of the year 
1828, appear to have been in such an embarrassed state, that he 
was obliged, on some occasions, to request payment for portraits 
before they had scarcely been begun. It is due to Sir Robert Peel 
to observe, that he was one of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s most muni- 
ficent patrons, and that to him such requests were never sent in 
vain. Towards the latter part of the year 1829, Sir Thomas ap- 
peared to his biographer to have felt severely the incessant toil in 
which he had been so long engaged, and to have betrayed symp- 
toms, if not of organic disease, at least of an exhausted tempera- 
ment. His complexion assumed an unhealthy look. To use the 
pedantic phrase of Mr. Williams, “‘ he was constantly comatose,” 
that is to say, disposed to extreme drowsiness; yet he had no 
suspicion that he was affected by a fatal disease. His favourite 
sister, towards whom he felt the most lively affection, was, about 
this period, labouring under a severe illness, which seriously affected 
his spirits. Almost overwhelmed by constant exertion, he thus 
writes to her on the 26th of December. ‘“ I meant to have endea- 
voured to amuse you by sending you to-day a print from a drawing 
| have made of Miss Fanny Kemble, whose genius has deservedly 
excited so much interest ; but the impression has not been yet sent 
to me. 1 am chained to the oar; but painting was never less 
inviting to me—business never more oppressive than at this 
moment, when my mind and heart are at Rugby, with my loved 
suffering sister, to whom, I well know, my society, however sad, 
would not be unwelcome. I have, unfortunately, made engage- 
ments that demand my attention till the 5th or Oth. On the 6th 
L have sacredly pledged myself to be with you, and to that all cir- 
cumstances shall bend.” This sacred pledge, however, he was not 
destined to redeem. Dining at the house of a friend on Christmas 
Eve, he complained that, occasionally in the evening, his eyes and 
forehead became heated, and he requested cold water to bathe 
them. From a minute journal of the last week of his existence, 
kept by his friend, Miss Croft, it would appear that, on the 31st of 
December, he was, as she thought, as well as usual. She called 
upon him on the 2nd of January, and found him looking very pallid. 
lle told her that he had been ill most of the preceding night with 
acute pains of his stomach, which had commenced round his jaws 
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and throat. On that day he saw Dr. Holland, who, after pre- 
scribing for him, gave him leave to go to Sir R. Peel’s to dinner, 
simply on condition of his being careful as to what he should eat 
and drink. Miss Croft continues :— 


«On bis return from Mr. Peel’s, about half-past ten at night, he com. 
plained only of being rather fatigued. Sunday morning he told me he had 
slept comfortably, and felt no other remains of his illness, than a general 
soreness all over his chest and stomach. He then said I must dine with 
him ; I observed it would fatigue him less to be alone. He smiled, and 
said, with a formal friend that might be the case, but with one in whose 
presence he had so often leant back in his chair, for his ten minutes’ doze, 
it could produce nothing but comfort.” 

‘ That evening, the lady says, she met Mr. Keightley and Mr. Herman 
Wolff, at his house, and that “‘ she passed one of those delightful, and 
never-to-be-forgotten evenings, of which it has been my pride and hap- 
piness to partake, in common with other intimate friends, as often as three 
times a week, for the last three months. He complained of feeling weak, 
and looked extremely pale: he complained of pain in his jaws ; and Mr, 
Keightly suggesting it might arise from teeth, went out and fetched him 
ether and laudanum, both of which he applied, and the next day he went to 
Mr. Cartwright’s (the dentist,) but no such mischief could be discovered. 
In the course of this evening, he gave the finishing touches to a proof en- 
graving from the beautiful drawing, which he did for me in 1812, of Mrs. 
Wolff, with the boy and dog; and expressed great pleasure at the way in 
which Mr. Bromley had executed it—the eye in particular. 

‘“ I saw him twice on Monday, and the same on Tuesday, when he 
went out in his carriage, and painted the portrait of his Majesty, very 
anxiously desiring its completion, as it was, he said, to go to Russia. He 
was in better spirits on Tuesday, and told us more than one interesting 
and memorable anecdote, in his usual impressive and elegant language. 
One of these related to the pride and arrogance he had experienced, some 
time back, from a reverend prelate, and this led him to an instance of rare 
humility in Dr. Tracy, Bishop of , afterwards Lord Tracy. It was 
early in his career, while living, I think, in Bond-street, that the bishop 
had fixed a sitting as early in the day as eleven o'clock. Mr. Lawrence's 
friend, Mr. Charles Moore, brother to Sir John Moore, called in, and 
being a man of wit, and of the most delightful conversation, time flew with 
the young friends; and, at nearly one o'clock, the bishop was only recol- 
lected by his want of punctuality. On Mr. Moore’s going away, theit 
consternation was great, to find the bishop over a poor fire, in the outer 
room, where he owned he had been more than an hour, having interdicted 
the servant from breaking up what he called so joyous a teté-a-teté. 


« « Wednesday, (6th) Morning. 

‘“*T saw him early, and he complained of a slight return of his pain, 
not during the night, but when he arose, at his usual early hour, to let his 
servant in; he returned to his bed and did not rise again till late.” 

‘“* After sending for Dr. Holland,” the lady continues, “I remained 
with him as long as his unceasing avocations would permit; and we had 
much conversation as to the nature of his complaint, which he seemed to 
dread should be what is called stomach disease. I enumerated many of 
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our mutual friends, who had suffered long, and were now restored to per- 
fect health, and capable of arduous professions. He said, ‘ You and J, 
dear friend, view this subject in very different lights ; you are trying to 
prove to me how long people may suffer and drag on a miserable existence, 
while I consider that a sharper and a shorter struggle is more to be desired; 
yet,” he added, ‘ I am the last who ought to murmur, blest as I have been 
with almost uninterrupted health.’ He then made an effort to rouse him- 
self to exertion, and painted nearly an hour on his Majesty’s portrait.* 
Are you not tired, I asked him, of painting on those eternal robes of the 
the Bath (Garter)? He replied, ‘ No, I always find variety in them.’ 
What then do you mean, that the pictures are not all precisely alike ? 
‘In outline precisely, but not in detail ; for if you could compare them, I 
hope you would find the last was still the best.’ I reminded him of having 
been written to by a friend in Ireland, to apprize him that his picture of the 
‘king was about to be improved by an Irish artist, in consequence of his 
having neglected to finish the lower part, the left leg in particular.’ He 
smiled at the recollection, and said, ‘ Yes, I took care to prevent that 
friendly effort.” I left him for a couple of hours, and returned, after he 
had seen Dr. Holland, by whose visit he seemed cheered. 

‘«* | ordered his dinner for him, &c. &c...... I went at half-after 
nine, and, I may say, providentially, for he had the intention of going to 
the Atheneum ; and had his great coat hanging before the fire. He 
seemed pleased to see us; he complained a great deal of his distressing 
sensations, and feared his pain was returning. Mr. Keightley assisted 
him by lifting a portfolio, containing the engravings of Miss Kemble, 
which he owned he had been looking wistfully at, and felt too listless to 
remove. He then directed and folded one for Lady Trotter, and gave me 
another for my friend Mrs. Baillie. These were the fast acts of affectionate 
kindness of this sort that he performed. I asked whether he felt that 
his dinner had disagreed with him, and what he had drunk with it? He 
replied, ‘ only toast and water,’ and I then proposed his trying a little weak 
brandy and water. He seemed pleased at the proposal, saying, ‘ that the 
few times of his life he had tried brandy, it had always been with so happy 
effect, as to make him fear growing fond of it.’ Finding he had no good 
brandy in the house, we came away, taking one of his servants, to fetch 
a bottle from Mr. Keightly’s chambers; this was nearly eleven o’clock, and 
his valet says, he found him standing before the fire at half-past eleven, 
when he rang to have his bed warmed. 

‘* He complained while undressing, but Jean tried to hasten him into 
bed, but his sufferings became so acute, as to prevent his being able to lie 
down. Jean gave him his medicine, but he soon expressed anxiety to have 
some new prescription from Dr. Holland. Jean went off instantly, and 
brought back a prescription, but, by this time, his illness had so mn 
increased, that he expressed a little impatient anxiety to see Dr. Holland. 
His faithful attendant set off a second time, after calling up another ser- 
vant, and by the time he returned it was nearly two o’clock. Dr. Holland 
found him ina very alarming state, with hammee i any pulse at the wrist, till 
after he had lost sixteen ounces of blood. Leeches were applied to his 
right side, with fomentations, and powerful medicines, with good effect ; 


a 





* « His efforts were directed to the finishing of the left sleeve.’ 
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but Dr. Holland never left him till between nine and ten on Thursday 
(7th) morning, purposing to return at eleven with Sir Henry Halford. * 

‘<< The servants fetched me as soon as Dr. Holland quitted him; and | 
found him, for the first time, in a sick chamber. I was appalled by the 
change of his countenance, and of the still remaining difficulty of breathin 
though he assured me that was greatly relieved. Again I left him when 
the doctors were expected ; but my agitation and alarm were such, that | 
returned to see Dr. Holland, if possible. He very reluctantly gave an- 
swer to my inquiries, saying, that Sir Thomas had particularly enjoined 
him not to give publicity to his illness. On my mentioning that I was 
commissioned, by Sir ‘Thomas, to write to his only surviving sister, he 
advised me to say, that he had found him seriously ill in the preceding 
night, but that the remedies, especially a second bleeding, which had just 
taken place at the arm, had greatly relieved him. 

« «| was, however, so earnestly requested by Sir Thomas not to mention 
this second bleeding, and still less the second physician, that, fearing he 
should ask to see the letter, I wrote under the restrictions he enjoined. 

« «« Sir Henry Halford being engaged at Windsor, came to town by acci- 
dent, and saw him at four o’clock, when he approved of all that had been 
done, and merely ordered a more active cathartic. 

see ..At half after six o’clock his servant came to me, to say that his 
master was much better, and wished to see Mr. Keightley and me immedi- 
ately, and that if I could not go, he begged that Mr. Keightley would. 

«« .,,.. We found him evidently relieved in breathing and in every other 
respect. He was pleased at having seen Sir Henry Halford, and spoke in 
a stronger and more cheerful tone. . 

‘ « He seemed to like his tea, and ate some dry toast with it. When Mr. 
Keightley came up, Sir Thomas said, ‘ Now I want you to read me some- 
thing from this book,’ directing him to the last number of the New Monthly 
Magazine, for January, 1830, containing Mr. Thomas Campbell’s answer 
to the critique, in the Edinburgh Review, on Flaxman’s Lectures, and 
sculpture. 

*** As he began to read, Sir Thomas put out his hand to me, as I sat 
close beside him. I did not see it, till he gently touched my knee, and | 
then pressed his hand between mine, which friendly grasp he ardently re- 
turned,—and this was the last mark of his long-tried affection. 

‘ « Just before, he had spoken of the tender care of his servant, Jean 
Duts, with great gratitude : I observed, that Jean’s countenance at the door 
always told me how I should find him. He was quite affected at this. 

«* Mr. Keightley read for about a quarter of an hour, when Sir Thomas 
begged we would leave the room, and send Jean to him, and no one else. 
In about ten minutes we heard hurried steps in the passage, and found 
that, in moving, his arm had bled again. The apothecary was fetched to 
replace the bandage. The loss of blood was immaterial, but the effect of 
the medicine brought on faintness, and on being applied to for a fan, I ad- 
vised the use of sal-volatile, which was immediately given. ’ 

‘**T had only got half up stairs, when I heard the most dreadful cries ol 
distress from poor Jean, in consequence of his master slipping off the chair, 
on a cushion, which was before him; and rather stretching himself out, he 
undoubtedly breathed his last at that moment, supported only by his faith- 
ful attendant.” '"—vol ii. pp. 545—551. 


T ; . , . a 
Upon a post-mortem examination, his death was reported to have 
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been traced to an extensive ossification of the heart: but this was 
not the fact. There was, indeed, a slight organic disease of that 
kind, but we are told that the real cause was the depletion of the 
blood vessels, or, in other words, that be bled to death. Thus 
departed from amongst us Sir Thomas Lawrence, who, as an artist, 
had reached a higher eminence than any of his contemporaries, and 
as a man, was warmly loved by his relatives, and sincerely esteemed 
and respected by a numerous circle of friends. His continued and 
ane exertions at home, undoubtedly contributed greatly to 
promote the progress of the arts in this country. His portraits, 
painted upon the continent, convinced the Germans, the French, 
and even the Italians, that England, too, had her school, and that, in 
one branch, at least, they could produce nothing that surpassed it. 





Ant. VII].—The Anatomy of Society. By J. A. St. John. In two 
volumes. 8vo. London: Bull. 1831. 


Here are more than six hundred pages of closely printed matter 
upon all sorts of moral subjects, and yet,strange to say, we have not 
been able to meet with a single moral idea, or one lesson of practical 
wisdom, throughout the whole of the thirty-one essays of which 
they are composed. If we were to judge of Mr. St. John’s cha- 
racter by the tenour of his writings, which, by the way, is not al- 
ways a fair standard with respect to literary men by profession, 
we should look upon him as one of the least impassioned, but 
most undeviating, of the disciples of Rousseau. He wants the 
splendid enthusiasm, the romantic fire, the poetical soul, which 
gave such transcendant force to the wild philosophy of that extra- 
ordinary individual; but he follows him most devotedly in all that 
was mischievous in his system of ethics, and in all that was false 
and offensive in his doctrines with respect to religion. Rousseau 
was a half insane hermit in the world, who gained numerous 
audiences, however, wherever he appeared, by the eccentricity of 
his ideas, and the unquestionable charms of his eloquence. Mr. 
St. John is also a hermit in his way, and preserves in spirit the 
views of society which Rousseau inculcated; but he reproduces 
them with a degree of coldness, which, while it necessarily pre- 
vents them from doivg much harm, shews at the same time that 
he has adopted them, not from any natural congeniality of dis- 
position, but from a principle of calculated preference, the result, 
most probably, of a defective education, and a profound ignorance 
of the truths of Christianity. ) 

He looks upon mankind as if they were congregated in this 
world by accident, or by some power inherent in themselves ; 
he talks of the ‘ first institution of society,’ as if it had been a 
matter regularly debated amongst them before it was established ; 
and he supposes that they would not have thought of it, if they 
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had not been persuaded that ‘happiness is a god that cannot be 
approached singly.’ Hence, cities were built, public worship in- 
vented, marriage instituted and children desired. Hence, he ven. 
tures impiously to say, ‘even God, whom we have fashioned, 
as Aristotle observes, after our own image, is believed to have syr- 
rounded himself with the society of angels.’ If Mr. St. John had 
lived in the time of Aristotle, he might have been excused for 
adopting the language of that philosopher, and for contemplating 
society as formed merely for the purposes of this world, without 
reference to another. But to write at this day, as a Heathen, 
without borrowing a single ray of light from the Christian system, 
argues a mind at once silly and presumptuous, and coldly standing 
still within its own limited and solitary sphere, while all things 
are in the agitation of improvement around it. 

Theauthorof these volumes, indeed, indirectly avows that he knows 
very little of mankind, for he holds that in order to be acquainted with 
them, it is not at all necessary that he should be much in the throng, 
‘He may sit quietly on the shore of human society, and observe the 
rise, fall, and current of the tide, much better than those who are 
tossed about upon its billows, and obliged to use all their efforts to 
keep themselves from sinking.’ He might as truly have said, that in 
a similar situation of repose he would have become an expert sailor. 
Mankind can only be known by mixing amongst them, by partici- 
pating in their feelings and interests, and by consulting with them 
upon all occasions in which their welfare 1s concerned. The re- 
cluse, who sits upon the shore of life, and merely hears at a dis- 
tance the tempest which disturbs its waves, would be but a wretched 
resource, if we were to advise with him, as to the best mode of di- 
recting our bark, when launching it upon that unfathomable 
ocean. 

Mr. St. John, unhappily, does not merely exclude Christianity 
from his philosophy, but, wherever he can do so without appearing 
to make such sarcasms a part of his general design, he sneers at it 
in the most heartless manner. ‘ Men,’ he says, ‘have always 
thought and believed in masses, under the standard of intellectual 
despots, in the same manner as they fight in masses, beneath the 
banners of political despots.’ Thus faith is, according to him, a 
mere fashion, having no principle of attraction or vitality in itself, 
but adopted or shaken off according to the caprices of mankind. 
They are not ruled by the voice of wisdom on this matter, for men, 
he contends, are not in any degree wiser than they were in the days 
of Homer and Ulysses, when Paganism prevailed. It is certain 
that they would have very little cause to rejoice in their progress 
during the last two thousand years, if they derived their notions 
exclusively from those sources of wisdom, to which Mr. St. John 
has been unfortunately confined. 

There is, however, as we have already intimated, but little 
danger in the anti-Christian spirit which Mr. St. John displays. 
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He is fond of singularity, and this is one of his modes of pursuing 
it; his sneers have, in general, little — and his reasonings upon 
this, as upon most of the other subjects which he discusses, are 
vague, and lead to no practical conclusion. We have an essay, for 
instance, upon the ‘ Science of Fortune and Power,’ from the title 
of which the reader would be apt to expect some information as to 
the means by which, if he practised them, he might attain either or 
both of those two great objects, for which men are constantly con- 
tending. We find, on perusing it, some scattered ideas upon the 
knowledge of character, and a hint that mankind are best known by 
their passions and affections. This is really the sum of the essay 
upon the science of fortune and power. 

The author has also favoured us with a long dissertation upon the 
progress of civilization, in which we should have expected that he 
would have compared the communities of the modern world with 
those of the ancient, and have fairly stated the comforts and con- 
veniences, the facilities in carrying on the business of life, and in 
improving the mind, which we possess, and which the ancients did 
not possess, at least, to the same extent. We looked for some 
tangible results upon a subject so capable of affording them ; but 
all that we learn from Mr. St. John is, that our whole system of go- 
vernment is one of imposture, that ‘the people are taught ¢his, and 
are taught that,’ and that, in fine, civilization has made no impres- 
sion upon mankind; in other words, that the germs sown by the 
French encyclopedia have not yet produced any shoots, and we are 
not all Atheists ! 

Few persons will read his essay upon the character of Dr. 
Franklin, without just indignation. That was an individual as op- 
posite in all things, as he well could have been, to the person who 
here seeks to depreciate his fame. He represents that great man as 
having been so much actuated, throughout his public career, by a 
sordid love of money, that for his very virtues he required wages ; 
that for a given quantity of patriotism, he demanded a certain sum 
of money; and all this is said to his prejudice, because, after the 
completion of the Revolution, Franklin complained that his services 
had not been sufficiently compensated. No credit is given to the 
man who hazarded life and fortune in a cause, that might have de- 
ptived him of both, and hazarded them, too, without any regard to 
remuneration. When the contest was crowned by success, and 
rewards were distributed to the conquerors, Franklin had good 
cause to complain, that he, the moral victor, to whom that success 
was mainly to be attributed, found himself treated with ingratitude 
by the nation which he may be said tohavecreated. His industry, 
frugality, honesty, temperance, patience, and mildness, are looked 
upon by Mr. St. John, almost as so many crimes, simply because 
Franklin was not an Epaminondas ! 

We had thought that all the horrid stories about nuns and monks, 
and their imputed crimes, had perished with the days of Mrs. Rad- 
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cliffe. Mr. St.John has the good taste and the modesty to revive 
a number of calumnies upon this subject, which have long since 
been exploded. He has the hardihood to assert, that ‘ the insti- 
tutions of Monachism, instead of diffusing over the world the spirit 
of purity and virtue, tended invincibly to corrupt and brutify the 
human heart ; and were more unholy, debasing, and destructive of 
happiness, than those abominable rites which were introduced b 
the votaries of Isis into ancient Italy!’ This is the most unquali- 
fied slander we have recently seen against the monastic insti- 
tutions, the true character of which is the very reverse. That 
vices have been practised in monasteries no one will venture 
to deny ; but if we consider them collectively, we shall find that 
they have been the means through which the Bible has been 
handed down to us; through which the great principles of Christi- 
anity have been preserved ; through which the learning of the 
Greeks and Romans has been transmitted to our times, and that, 
in truth, they have been the connecting link between the modern 
world and antiquity. It is well known that in the barbarous ages 
there were no schools to be found, except in the monasteries ; and 
that it was in those institutions the arts were exclusively cultivated, 
in proof of which we may call to mind the Gothic cathedrals, and 
other beautiful buildings, which attest, in this country as well as 
upon the continent, the presence and enlightened activity of those 
very monks, whom this shallow essayist attempts to vilify. But 
we take it for granted, that he cannot understand the occupa- 
tions to which they were devoted. He seems to have no idea of 
happiness that is not of a mere worldly nature. He is a mere 
Sybarite, and may therefore be excused for vituperating a mode of 
life, with the real nature of which he seems to be wholly unac- 
quainted. Let Germany bear witness against him, where it is 
universally acknowledged, that the revival of letters in Europe is 
mainly to be ascribed to the seminary of St. Agnes, near Zwoll, 
which was founded and directed by a monk, and one of the best of 
men, the celebrated Thomas a Kempis. 

In an essay upon the character of Tacitus, we meet the author 


upon neutral ground, and shall allow him to make his own way 
with the reader. 


‘ I cannot tell how others feel in entering upon the perusal of a work 
of this kind, but for my own part, I experience sensations extremely similar 
to those which are called up in the mind, by finding oneself at night in the 
remote and solitary ruins of some palace, or castle, or other vast structure, 
in which a thousand hearts have been agitated by sublime passions. This 
historian, however, had few agreeable events to describe. It did not fall 
to his lot to paint those simple manners and noble actions which usually 
accompany the rise of empires. The period of youth, of manhood,—nay, 
of life itself, was over in the republic; and the activity which remained, 
was the activity of corruption in the prostrate colossal carcass of Liberty. 
When Tacitus came upon the scene, the first retrogade movements from 
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civilization to barbarism had been made ; and cruelty, cupidity, selfishness, 
and all the other original stains of the savage, which had been for a while 
concealed by the arts of politics, were beginning to make themselves awfully 
visible in the heart. The brutal was in arms against the godlike part of 
our nature, and hurrying on those atrocious processes, by which reason was 
at length dashed from its pedestal, and cast into the foul den of super- 
stition and bigotry. Every man hastened to do evil. The waves of the 
moral deluge, which was soon to overwhelm, if not destroy, the arts and 
glories of life, were already beating against the outworks of civil society, 
and operating their ruin. The combining principle had lost its power. 
The elements of society began to separate themselves from each other, or 
to run, like a shattered globe of quicksilver, into numerous smaller spheres, 
each having a centre of its own. ‘There was no community of sentiment, 
no vast mass of opinion, irresistible from its dimensions ; no general soul, 
no patriotism, 

‘While reading Tacitus, more especially that portion of his works deno- 
minated the ‘ History,’ the soul seems to be shaken by a perpetual earth- 
quake, so violent and unremitting is the excitement. Having followed one 
current of events to their issue in Europe, we are forthwith thrown off from 
the busy centre of motion to the East, and here again to pursue the breath- 
less rapidity of fortune towards the capital. Now the eagles glitter in the 
warm vallies of Syria, or upon the sacred hills of Zion ; and anon we behold 
them gleaming, like golden meteors, amid the interminable fens, and humid 
forests of Germany. Scenes, splendid and varied as the face of nature, 
rise before the eye. A few magical words create a landscape; a single 
epithet characterizes it. A sentence transports us from one extremity of 
the Roman world to the other. Yet, in all this abrupt movement, sudden 
shifting, and amazing contrast, no trace of hurry or confusion is visible in 
the author’s manner. Whatever happens, seems to arise spontaneously from 
the nature of things, and we accustom ourselves to it as we do to the sun- 
shine, the storms, the snows, and other sublime phenomena of physical 
nature. In many writers we are pained at beholding a feeble genius halting 
beneath the weight of a subject too ponderous for its powers; but in Tacitus, 
on the contrary, we have a man equal, perhaps superior, to the majesty 
of human affairs. Like those mighty spirits in Milton, who could compress 
or dilate their dimensions at pleasure, he always rises with the grandeur 
of his subject, but calmly, without effort, and by a mere impulse of nature; 
and even then, when his theme towers most ambitiously into the regions of 
the sublime, he still seems to regard it from a superior height, and never, on 
any occasion, to experience the necessity of putting forth all his strength. 
Such is the glorious prerogative of genius! 

‘ But sombre indeed is the general picture of human nature which the 
pages of this historian present to us. Everywhere the same daring, the 
same proneness towards crime, the same lapsing into sudden remorse, the 
same series of boasting, panic, terrors, and rapid returns to over-weening 
confidence. Heaven appeared to have poured the spirit of inconsistency 
into their souls. Virtue had taken her leave of Rome, perhaps for ever, 
and no man stretched forth his hand to detain her. On the contrary, her 
departure was beheld with joy, and accelerated by a thousand artifices.— 
Shouts of drunken triumph burst forth as she disappeared from their eyes ; 
and turning round, as if relieved from the presence of a hateful spectre, 
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they rushed with delight into the embrace of the painted harlot, who, when 
virtue is banished, invariably occupies her vacant throne. 

‘ But it is easy to speak in general terms of the merit of Tacitus. None 
but a few feeble sophists, tormented by the itch of paradox, deny it. The 
rest of the world are agreed upon the subject. He is, we are informed’ 
the most statesmanlike of historians, the most philosophical of politicians; 
he is the most vigorous, the most majestic, the most original of profane 
prose writers. But let us be just. In pomp, and harmony, and majesty 
of language, he is inferior to Livy; in rough fiery eloquence, to Thucy- 
dides; in easy flowing ingenious narrative, to Herodotus; but in one 
thing he is superior to them all,—and that is, in the power of diving into 
the human heart, and of infallibly divining the characters of men from the 
slightest and least palpable indications. Here he stands alone. In another 
quality, also, he surpasses all other historians, whether ancient or modem, 
—in the invincible power of inspiring a love of liberty and virtue. His con- 
tempt appears to wind itself, like a boa-constrictor, round the vices of hu- 
manity, and to strangle them in its might. His vigilance in the cause of 
virtue is indefatigable. If at any time, the wicked, by the accidental 
splendour of their actions, appear likely to gain upon the good-will of the 
reader, a reflection, brief, bitter, and startling, is thrown in, to awaken the 
soul, and put it on its guard against the speciousness of iniquity. He 
never indulges in indiscriminate censure of the times, or lets slip an oppor- 
tunity of eulogizing a virtuous action. No touch of satire at any time 
escapes from his pen; he records the actions of men as a being exempt 
from the frailties of humanity would have recorded them—heaping praises 
on the good, infamy on the wicked, and alluding to the failings of the weak 
with compassion. In speaking of the policy of certain courses of conduct, 
he affects not to be wiser than other men. Standing upon a vantage 
ground, which to the men of past times had been hidden by the mists of 
futurity, and looking back upon events, the issues of which were then 
known, he saw where his predecessors had erred, and how they might have 
avoided it; but he assumed no airs of superiority upon that account. 
He knew that to discover his relationship to the mortals whose errors he 
was surveying, he had but to turn round towards the dread cloud which 
for ever hovers, like a vision and a mystery, over the onward course of 
humanity. Looking in that direction, * found that he could not see a 
single step before him, and that, like all other men, he must be content to 
be led through that obscure region, by the hand of Destiny. Or if, from 
the superiority of his intellectual vision, he could pierce a short distance 
beyond the present moment, into the shadowy land of the future, it was 
only in such glimpses as we obtain of a strange scene by night, when the 
stars are unveiled for a moment, and again hidden from our eyes by the 
passing clouds. Tiberius, we are told, secretly flattered himself that he 
could look into the seeds of time, and imagined that from the lofty rocks 
of Capree, he was watching the Fates at work in weaving the destinies of 
the world. Vanity and absurdity ! He saw the phantom of a diadem upon 
the brows of Caius and Claudius, and his vision ripened into reality. But 
did not the reality proceed from the vision? Hints and whispers rapidly 
find their way out of palaces, and, like solid bodies falling from on high 
among the multitude, produce an impression proportioned to the height 
from which they descend,’—vol. ii. pp. 100—106. 
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This extract will afford a fair idea of Mr. St. John’s general 
manner. Having evidently read a great variety of books, he is full 
of ideas, but they are flighty; they want depth, and solidity, and 
arrangement. — the essay, from which we have quoted the 
above passage, is entitled ‘The Character of Tacitus,’ yet a great 
part of it is devoted to the leading personages whom that great 
writer has immortalized; and when we pass our imagination is 
full of a great many things, with which the character of Tacitus had 
little or nothing to do. 

“Beauty” has been a favourite theme with abstract writers. 
We have here a dissertation of some pages upon its Theory, which 
ends in these words. ‘ Beauty, consequently, (for the author draws 
a conclusion from his previous reasoning,) 1s an object of science ; 
and if this be the case, the most perfect idea of beauty is likely to 
exist among those who philosophize most upon the subject. Never- 
theless, not only are we ignorant of what beauty is, but we do not 
as yet appear to have discovered the proper method of conducting 
our researches concerning it.’ Thus his own example contradicts 
his theory. He had just been philosophizing about beauty ; he 
was consequently most ~~ according to his argument, to form 
a most perfect idea of it. Nevertheless, not only does he confess 
himself ignorant of what Beauty is, but he acknowledges, that he 
cannot even conjecture how he is to set about acquiring accurate 
information upon the subject! This is theorizing with a vengeance ! 





Art. IX.—The Sixty-third Exhibition of the Royal Academy, 1831. 
London: Clowes. 


Tue works of art in the present exhibition are fewer in number, by 
about forty, than those which were collected at Somerset House 
last year. It loses, however, no part of its interest on that account, 
as, in our Opinion, a very great proportion of the miniatures, the 
architectural models and designs, and, indeed, all the objects in the 
Library, might have been left out with advantage. In the catalogue 
of the first exhibition, which took place in 1769, the total of the 
contents did not exed 136; in 1770, they amounted to 245; in 
1771, to 276; in 17%. to 324; in 1773, to 385; in 1774, to 364; in 
1775, to 401; ;in the following year they fell back to 379, since 
which they have gone on regularly increasing, never having been 
under 1000 since the year 1817. The number for 1830, was 1278, 
and for the present year it is 1234, and of these 478 are Portraits. 
We do not think that the new exhibition is by any means the 
best that we have seen. Considering the very crowded state of the 
walls, there is a remarkable deficiency in the proportion of brilliant 
paintings ; every body misses those female beauties, of whom four 
or five annually graced the rooms, from the pencil of Sir Thomas 
wrence. Nevertheless, we do not mean to insinuate that there 
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has been any real falling off in the progress, which the art has been 
gradually making for the last half century in this country. On the 
contrary, several of the paintings now suspended in the Academy, 
shew that that progress has been steadily sustained, and if it does 
not quite keep pace with the general march of the sister arts,— 
especially those connected with the practical purposes of life,—it 
does not lie at any very dangerous distance behind them. 

The President, Sir M. A. Shee, has but four paintings in the 
collection, all of which are portraits. He has no Lavinia this year, 
no fancy subject, in which we might trace the free display of his 
genius. The portrait of Mr. Pascoe Grenfell, is, however, well 
entitled to be considered as a masterly, and, we might almost say, 
a general work of art, from the exquisite perfection with which all 
the details of the dress are finished. The likeness is flattering as 
to age, as it makes Mr. Grenfell some ten years younger than he is; 
but with this abatement, which may easily be excused, it must be 
allowed that the artist has succeeded admirably in fixing upon the 
canvass, not the features only, but the very peculiar and not un- 
pleasing expression of countenance, for which that once eminent 
member of Parliament is distinguished. We perceive in the linea- 
ments, those of a mind filled with a manly independence of spirit, 
habituated to the pursuit of business, and frank, prudent, and 
honourable in his conduct. The portrait of Miss Eliza Cooper is 
scarcely inferior in execution to the one, of which we have just 
spoken. Though not remarkable for nymph-like beauty, the young 
lady has an air distingué, which serves in place of it to recommend 
her to attention. 

Wiikie has but two works in the exhibition. Strange to say, 
both these are portraits, and one of them is the very best in the exhi- 
bition—that of Lady Lyndhurst. We remember the portrait of 
this beautiful woman which was painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
and exhibited in 1828, and we must say that, in point of resem- 
blance and expression, it was much less worthy of the original 
than this now under our consideration. The dress, we believe 
fancied from the Maltese costume, in which Wilkie has represented 
her ladyship, is peculiarly suited to the style of her head and com- 
plexion, which are those of a most lovely gipsy. The eyes sparkle 
with animation, and seem to be directed towards the spectator 
from whatever side he looks upon them. The colouring is superb, 
and reminds us of the ancient masters. The other portrait by 
Wilkie, is a whole length of Lord Melville, painted for the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews. It is not by any means a satisfactory picture. 
There is a heavy gloominess about the figure, which makes us feel 
as if it were about to tumble from the place it occupies. Asa like- 
ness, it is a decided failure. But instead of criticising the latter 
work too nicely, let us rather admire the varied resources of the 
artist, who, having shone for many years above all rivals in one 
departmentof his profession, has lately diverged into another with 
so much success. 
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The most attractive picture in the principal room, and which, 
deservedly, occupies the central spot, devoted in former years to the 
domestic scenes of Wilkie, is that of “ The dinner at Mr. Page’s 
house, supposed to take place in the first act of the Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” painted by Leslie. Though not the best of that 
celebrated artist’s productions, it is, nevertheless, worthy of his 
reputation in many respects. The party consists of Falstaff, Bar- 
dolph, Dr, Caius, Page and Ford, Ann Page, Master Slender, and 
the Merry Wives. One of the latter is engaged in bantering the old 
fat knight, and so expressive is her whole attitude, that we can 
almost imagine the raillery which she is pouring forth, without re- 
morse, upon her victim. Her companion manifests, with as little 
pity for his sufferings, the delight which she feels in listening 
to invectives, which she encourages with all her heart, though 
she seems too good natured to be able to rival them. They are 
both standing near Falstaff, who is sitting at the table, his face 
turned backwards towards the Merry Wives, beneath whose double 
fire of talk and laughter, he is writhing in an agony of impatience 
and wounded vanity in the presence of his friends. Opposite to 
him, at the end of the table, sits the demure Ann Page, who beholds, 
with unmoved and maiden coyness, the scene between the Wives 
and Falstaff, utterly neglecting Master Slender, whom no politeness 
seems to have succeeded in attracting from a side table, at which 
he is seated near her. The nose of Bardolph is there in all its 
glory, shining with more than usual lustre after his dinner. Ale 
jugs and glasses are on the table, and a handsome boy is pouring 
out some of the genial liquor for one of the party. A cup is offered 
to Master Slender, but he takes no notice of it, or of any thing; 
there he sits with his long hair combed carefully down upon his 
forehead, the very model of a gawky. If there be any fault in the 
disposition of the dramatis persone who occupy the canvass, we 
think it is in the too prominent place which is filled by Slender—the 
very last place he would have chosen for himself, and, therefore, 
out of keeping with his character. He is stationed there by the 
artist evidently to be looked at, and, as it were, to be made fun 
of; this, indeed, is the object for which he is introduced at all; 
but the spectator would’ have preferred to find him in a less 
conspicuous position, in mercy to his own invincible shyness, as 
well as because he breaks in, not a little, upon the unity of the 
painting, by dividing the interest which Falstaff and the Merry 
Vives would seem to claim as principally their own. The acces- 
sariés in the picture bestow upon it a rich and characteristic effect. 
The windows, though trellised with the woodbine and rose, admit a 
mellowed sun-light, which is diffused over the room with the hap- 
plest effect. 

Leslie’s seeond work is a representation of that roguish scene in 
Tristram Shandy, between Uncle Toby and Mrs. Wadman. a 
protest, Madam, I can see nothing whatever in your eye.’” “‘It is 
T2 
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not in the white,’” said Mrs. Wadman. My uncle Toby looked 
with might and main into the pupil.” The lady is justly figured as 
a vation ar comely woman, whose appearance might well excuse 
the mistake into which her doctor fell, he being evidently much 
more taken up with the attractions of her person, than with a chase 
after the obstruction of which she complained. He does look, 
indeed, with might and main, into the pupil; but the close contact 
of his foot with her dress betrays the game of amorousness which 
the veteran soldier was playing all the time—a game not unsanc- 
tioned by the coquettish supplicant for his assistance. ‘ My uncle 
Toby” is pourtrayed to the life. His sanguine, self-willed, and 
strongly-marked countenance, his copious crown of thick hair, his 
dress and manner, fully realize the ideas which the readers of 
Tristram Shandy usually form in their minds of that most eccen- 
tric and amusing personage. The artist would, perhaps, have im- 
proved the appearance of his work, if he had given himself a little 
more range. As it is, the figures fill up the whole space, and seem, 
if we may so say, to want elbow room. There would have been no 
harm in making the sentry-box a little larger. 

Mr. Westall’s eight pictures comprehend almost every variety in 
the departments of his art. He has given us two fancy subjects 
from Faust, a Holy Family, a composition of the Death of Mary 
Magdalene, a Rustic Scene, a Portrait, and two Landscapes. Of 
these the two first alone may be said to be worthy of his genius. 
These are “ Margaret at Church, tormented by the Evil One;” and 
“ Faust preparing to waltz with the Young Witch, at the festival of 
the Wizards in the Hartz Mountains.” When we first look at 
Margaret, who is the principal figure in the scene, a most unplea- 
sant sensation takes possession of the soul. She is falling back- 
ward from her genuflectory in a fainting fit; her person is in a 
most distressing position, and the frightful paleness of her face 
is rendered ghastly, by the cloud of golden hair which floats 
around it. The sensation becomes still more painful, without being 
excited to the sublimity of horror, when we look at the Evil One, 
who is represented like an immense vampire, with a solid bodily 
configuration, which coincides in no degree with our previous ideas 
of the condemned angel. Yet the boldness of the poet’s fancy, in 
filling the soul of Margaret with such black despair,— 


“‘ The glorified are turning 
Their foreheads from thee : 
The holy shun 


To join their hands in thine : 
Despair! Despair!” 


is strongly conveyed to our minds by the means which the artist 
has adopted. The distant scene, in which the bishop, priests, and 
attendants, are represented as engaged in the divine service, undis- 
turbed by the shriek of Margaret, and seemingly unconscious of 
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her presence, 1s exceedingly beautiful. The piety and happiness of 
heaven itselfseem to be there, while the terrors of hell are gathered 
around Margaret, who is separated from the altar by the horrid 
screen, which is formed by the wings of the demon. The rich vest- 
ments of the clergy, the mitre and crosier and robes of the bishop, 
the splendour of the altar, and the mysteries celebrated there, form 
fine accessaries, of which the artist has taken every possible advan- 
tage. He has committed a ludicrous mistake in representing the 
bishop as reading the Missal with his mitre on. This never occurs, 
the mitre being taken off on all such occasions. Mr. Westall should 
also know, that when the bishop wears his mitre, he, at the same 
time, has his crosier in his hand. There are some other discrepan- 
cies inthis part of the picture, which would render it quite laugh- 
able in Italy. 

The other subject is a wonderfully fine performance. Faust is 
seen in the foreground, preluding as it were with the young witch, to 
whom Westall has given the most exquisite shape, which, perhaps, 
beauty has ever worn. Her figure is so buoyant, that it seems to 
float in the air; the countenance is lovely beyond expression, and 
the whole frame, which is slightly and gracefully shaped, might 
serve as a model for Venus. The manly form and rich dress of 
Faust himself, serves to set off the sylph-like idol, who, for the mo- 
ment, engrosses all his soul. Upon the left hand, wrapped in his 
dark mantle, appears the commanding spirit of the scene ; his un- 
earthly eye-balls glittering with fiendish joy in beholding the entire 
captivation of his victim. But the genius of the artist has especi- 
ally displayed itself, in the filling up of the back ground, a dark 
cavernous space, in which numerous parties of wizard-waltzers and 
unearthly musicians, are seen exercising all their power, to continue 
the enchanting spell that binds young Faust. The eye wanders, 
with unwearied delight, over the mystic charms which are found in 
every part of this scene of unhallowed festivity. 

Mr. T. Phillips treads closely upon the heels of the President, 
outstripping him in the number of his portraits, as well as in the 
rank of his patrons, among whom he can enumerate Lords Win- 
chilsea and Stowell, Lady Janet Walrond, Sir Alexander Johnson, 
and Mr. Wilson Patten. The portrait of the latter is one of the 
most pleasing pictures we have ever seen. That of Lord Winchilsea 
is also a great ornament to the exhibition. It fully expresses the 
well-known manliness and frankness which distinguish his lord - 
ship's personal appearance. Indeed, we might say of all Mr. Phil- 
lips’s works, that they are painted in the best style, carefully 
finished, free from all blemish of fantastic taste, or affected orna- 
ment. He is advancing rapidly to the head of the profession, and 
must make the President bestir himself, unless he choose to be 
surpassed, 

Mr. G. S. Newton does not shine in the present exhibition, with 
quite so great a lustre as he did on former similar occasions. He 
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has but two pictures, one from the Merchant of Venice, the other 
from Lear, neither of which is distinguished by more than ordinary 
merit. In the former, the solicitude of Portia, in seeking to know 
the tidings contained in the letter, which is brought to Bassanio, is 
depicted with considerable effect; but the drapery hangs loose upon 
all the figures, as if—what happens often enough in stage economy— 
their dresses had not been made for them. 

Callcot has seven landscapes, all of which are deserving of being 

laced among the best efforts of his pencil. The view of the long, 
ian Dutch coast, is a triumph of perspective. So also is the “ View 
of Trent in the Tyrol.” The character of the scenery is admirably 
preserved. Two Italian landscape compositions, exhibiting the 
effect of morning and evening in that land of the sun, are full of 
the true poetry of painting. 

Of eight paintings produced by Mr. Edward Chalon, only one 
need call for any remark from us,—that which he has been pleased 
to entitle “‘ Hunt the Slipper.”” The subject was, in the first place, 
ill chosen for so large a picture, as, whatever it may be in practice, 
it is no very pleasing spectacle to behold in a painting, a numerous 
company of grown-up persons, male and female, engaged in so 
frivolous an amusement, particularly as it does not seem well 
calculated to display either their countenances or figures in an 
interesting point of view. We must candidly say, that we never 
saw so ugly an assemblage of ill-dressed persons before, as those 
which Mr. Chalon has here brought together. Not one of them 
excites the smallest interest in our feelings. The women are as 
brawny as fishwomen, and the men remind us of the party who 
occasionally play high life below stairs. We cannot conjecture, 
from their costume, to what country they belong. We suppose that 
they are in fancy dresses, and, if so, we must observe that they had 
but a very limited quantity of taste diffused amongst them, fora 
less graceful style of apparel we never beheld. It would seem as if 
some of the ladies had indulged too freely in champagne, or some 
less elegant beverage, not to mention brown stout. 

Mr.R. R. Reinagle will not, perhaps, be flattered by our praise, 
when we say that we are more disposed to bestow it upon his land- 
scapes than his portraits. His principal picture, consisting of the 
portraits of a lady and her two daughters, which is placed in the 
great room, is not at all to our taste. The whole three are painted 
as if they had just come out of a band-box, so carefully is every curl 
of hair arranged, so methodical the tie of every string, so well-regu- 
lated are all their attitudes. The mother must be a handsome 
woman, though Keinagle has spoilt her beauty, by giving her a for- 
ward smirking face. The picture has considerable merit in the 
details, but the design is too studied. In his landscape style, the 
“ Village of Clappersgate on the river Brathy, above Windermere,” 
is a very delightful work. So also in the “‘ View of Loughrigg moun- 
tain,” on the same river. 
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Although Mr. Collins has but three pictures in the exhibition, 
and only one of these is particularly deserving of our attention, yet 
it will be admitted, we apprehend, by judicious critics, that he 
stands, as an artist, in a very enviable position. His“ Venturesome 
Robin ” is, both in the story which it tells, and the manner in which 
it is told, one of the happiest sketches from rural life, which have 
been produced for some years. The back ground is enriched by 
the tints of the advancing autumn. In the front, the little sim- 
ple bird is seen confidently approaching to some provender, ex- 
pressly placed to attract him by two wicked urchins who are bent 
on making him a prisoner. For this purpose they have already 
provided themselves with a cage, the door of which 1s open ready to 
receive him. The younger of the two is particularly intent on his 
object. He has stolen the salt-box from the kitchen, and his elder 
associate is seen ready to petrify the poor red-breast, by throwing 
some grains upon his tail, the moment his vigilance becomes ab- 
sorbed in his appetite. The boys are both heart and soul in the 
conspiracy, but the younger evidently enters into it as an enter- 
prize of cunning. The expression of every feature of his counte- 
nance is in harmony with his purpose. Even his jacket has an air 
of cunning about it. These depredators have their contrasts in a 
group of children hard by, who, with more innocent looks, are anxi- 
ously waiting for the successful application of the salt. The colour- 
ing of this painting 1s distinguished for the rich and blended variety 
of its tints, the scenery is beautiful, and the story has those cha- 
racters of unity and clearness, which always indicate the mind of a 
master. We should much like to purchase this picture, for we 
should never be wearied with looking at those urchins, who seem 
so ardently engaged in treacherously compassing the captivity of 
their feathered guest. 

Three portraits and one historical painting, vindicate the ttle of 
Mr. Briggs to the honours of an associate of the Academy. The 
former we shall at once discard, as unworthy of our notice, especi- 
ally the portrait of Mr. Justice Alderson, which, whether it be con- 
sidered as a likeness, or as a composition, is one of the most unfor- 
tunate pictures in the exhibition. The learned judge is represented 
in his wig and robes, with his leg and thigh thrust out from be- 
neath his gown in the most undignified manner. In fact, he looks 
much more like one of the London Aldermen in Richard III., than a 
judge of the Court of Common Pleas of the presentday. The histo- 
nical painting, however, not only saves the reputation of Mr. Briggs, 
but raises it to a higher point than it had ever reached before. The 
subject is the progress of civilization in our own country, exempli- 
fied by the Romans instructing the Ancient Britons in the mecha- 
nical arts. A man of skill, or what the French would call a savant, 
arrayed in the Roman costume, protected by a military officer, and 
attended by a fine patrician-looking youth, who holds his charts 
and designs, is seen explaining to a mixed group of British men 
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and women the art of architecture. The Roman youth is kneeling 
down, bearing an unrolled scroll, upon which an architectural sketch 
is traced; his limbs and sandalled feet are full of the promise of 
manly beauty, as is also the upper part of his face, which appears 
above the top of the scroll, and evinces a playful interest in the ex- 
planations, which his philosophic master is giving to the demi-say 
audience. Yet,rude and half naked though the Britons be, the 
pay an intelligent attention to their enlightened teacher. Their 
forms manifest great strength, and the women display those rich 
golden locks, that transparent fairness of skin, and those laughing 
blue eyes, for which their feminine descendants have so long been 
the envy of the world. The grouping of the audience is managed 
with great tact ; and the rich costume of the Romans, with their in- 
tellectual and polished appearance, affords an interesting contrast 
to the half draped figures, and uncivilized, yet aspiring, aspect of 
the Britons. The Mechanics’ Institute at Hull, for which this pic- 
ture has been executed, may well be envied the possession of so 
great a treasure. 

To Sir W. Beechey has been entrusted the honour of pourtraying 
their Majesties for the present exhibition. Both the portraits are 
full lengths, and as like the originals as perhaps any painting could 
be. Yet they did not strike us as being at all worthy either of the 
originals or the artist. The King is represented in the dress of an 
Admiral, the Queen in a purple velvet gown, with muslin sleeves, 
without any other ornament in her hair than a wreath of pearls. 
There is a decided want of the regal character in both the portraits, 
for which no elaborateness of detail can compensate. The other 
works of Sir William are but very mediocre affairs. 

Pickersgill has six portraits, all of them excellent. Lady Clan- 
william has the misfortune of not being able to furnish a very inte- 
resting subject, yet the artist appears to have made the most of his 
materials. ‘The portrait of Lord Lyndhurst, taken when he was 
Lord Chancellor, is a capital likeness, and a picture of great value. 
Those of Sir George Murray, and Mr. G. L. Bulwer, are also works 
of the highest order. Pickersgill is, we are happv to observe, 
making great strides towards the pinnacle of fame. 

Mr. Etty has not yet done, we perceive, with his anatomical 
paintings for the Academy at Edinburgh. He now exhibits, asa 
pendant to his former work on the same subject, ‘‘The Maid of 
Judith waiting outside the tent of Holofernes, until her mistress 
brings her the head of the tyrant.” This picture is free from the 
most revolting part of the transaction, namely, the presentation of 
the head, which no power of genius can so disguise, as to render 
it agreeable to the eye, or pleasing even in reflection. The maid 1s 
represented as sitting down outside the tent under a palm-tree, 
anxiously watching the slightest noise, firmly devoted to her mis- 
tress, and prepared to execute her commands. Her figure is dis- 
played to the utmost advantage, such display being the artist’s 
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particular object. The sleeping guards are also drawn with the 
utmost care, but they look more like statues chiselled from the 
marble, than men with warm blood in their veins. Nevertheless, 
the painting is very finely executed. The interest excited by the 
expectation of the maid, waiting for a tragical event which is about 
to be executed within the tent, gives the work, in the contemplation 
of the spectator, e higher degree of dramatic interest than historical 
pictures commonly possess. Mr. Etty’s other works, “ The Nymph 
Angling,” ‘‘ The Window in Venice during a festival,” ‘ Sabrina, 
from Milton’s Comus,” and ‘‘The Shipwrecked Mariner,” have 
infinitely less pretension than the one of which we have just spoken, 
but they are all productions of considerable, though unequal, merit. 

We are happy to see Landseer raised to the well deserved rank 
of Royal Academician elect. No living artist can rival him in the 
figures of animals. His ‘‘ Interior of a Highlander’s House,” 
“Poachers Deer-stalking,” ‘ Poacher’s Bothy,” and ‘ Poacher 
and Red Deer,” are all the emanations of a master-mind. 

Who is that cheerful smiling pretty girl, whom Mr. Dyce has 
painted under the name of Miss Levieu? Although placed among 
the crack pictures of the exhibition, and not in a situation favour- 
able for its display, yet this portrait is one of the first objects 
noticed by the visitor, and while he wanders round the room, he 
still occasionally looks back upon it with pleasure, as one of those 
visions of maiden grace and winning sprightliness, which sometimes 
pass us suddenly by in the paths of life, and, disappearing as it were 
into another world, meet our gaze no more. The portrait is one of 
great promise from a young artist. Mr. Dyce has succeeded in that 
most difficult part of his task, the giving to his figure the natural 
buoyancy of the living model, of whom we should easily believe it 
supplies a perfect likeness. The same artist has two other portraits, 
which, however, must be placed at an immeasurable distance of 
inferiority from that which we have just noticed. One of these is 
a head of the Rev. E. Irving, some years ago celebrated as a 
preacher, whose senseless rant, and affected and most theatrical 
oratory, the fashionable world, and even ministers of state, crowded 
to hear. His day is gone, and now his pretensions are seen in all 
their native poverty and raggedness. He is certainly a most un- 
gainly subject for the pencil, being at least half a foot taller than 
the ordinary size, with a large mass of dark hair that falls upon his 
shoulders like snakes, and a pair of eyes that,—we do not mean it 
disrespectfully,—look more like those of a fiend than of a man. 
When we first chanced to meet him in some street near the Cale- 
donian Chapel, we thought involuntarily of Milton’s Satan. Mr. 
Dyce is therefore not altogether to be blamed, if his head of Irving 
be a most frightful performance. - 

_ Mulready has been idle this year, at least so far as the exhibition 
's concerned, to which he has contributed but one painting, ‘‘ The 
Sailing Match.” The reader will very probably conjure up to his 
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mind’s eye crowds of boats upon the Thames, filled with all the 
cocknies of London, and their fair dames and fairer daughters, 
witnessing a contest of skill between two favourite watermen, and 
he will expect to see a classical criticism upon the brawny limbs of 
the rival candidates for the prize, while every muscle operating on 
the oar, is pressed for its utmost vigour in urging the skiff over the 
surface of the water, towards the point of glory. Not one of these 
objects, not old father Thames, not one of his numerous boats, or 
still more numerous sons, not one cockney, or cockney’s fair wife, 
or still fairer daughter, will be found in Mr. Mulready’s picture. 
What then does it represent? Let us transport ourselves in the 
merry month of August, to Cowes, and, sitting upon the shingle of 
that abrupt shore, count some fifty of the most beautiful yachts that 
ever kissed the bosom of the sea, gradually collecting in sight and 
trimming their sails ; while innumerable boats are seen hurrying to 
and fro, conveying from their splendid villas, hard by, to their re- 
spective vessels, parties of noblemen and gentlemen, members of the 
yacht club, bound on a general trial of power and skill. The signal 
is given; every inch of canvass is set to catch every breath of the 
healthy breeze that haunts in that season those pleasant waters, and 
the fleet dispersing, each of those picturesque vessels is seen takin 

its own course, until at length, lessening by degrees, they all dip 
below the horizon. After an absence of some four or five hours, a 
solitary sail is descried far away in the mist, which soon becomes 
higher and larger, and the figure and name of the yacht are soon 
discerned, which is at once hailed as the conqueror. But by and 
by another sail is seen, tacking in a different course, cunningly 
directed so as to profit by the current, by a land breeze, or the 
slightest possible inclination of the tide ; and such is the certainty 
of its course, that though in the beginning it seemed completely 
distanced, it gains, moment after moment, upon her antagonist, 
comes up a-breast, shoots a-head, and wrests the laurel from her 
brow. The signal of victory thunders from the shore, and is borne 
in echoes, sweet to the conqueror’s ear, to Spithead, and all the 
surrounding inlets and bays of the island. Here then is assuredly 
the subject of Mr. Mulready’s picture! No such thing. His sail- 
ing match is quite a different affair, and though it is upon a small 
scale, it is replete with interest for those who are engaged in it. 
Over the brow of a pool of water, two urchins, who ought to have 
been at school, but prefer playing the truant, are half suspended, 
watching a pair of boats of their own manufacture, which they have 
pitted against each other; they are helping the gale with all their 
might by blowing upon the sails; one of them, whose boat lags a 
little, seems to yield up his last breath in the contest, while the 
other, an older hand, has contrived to lean upon a stone in the 
pool, thus getting nearer to his sail—an advantage which he so much 
increases, by conducting his puffs through a paper tube, that his 
boat far outstrips the other. Neither of the principals surpasses 10 
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anxiety for the fate of the day a third garcon, who thrusts his head 
between them both; and even the dog, who partakes in the sport, 
seems ready to jump into the water to determine the contest. 
Crossing the pool at some distance is a rustic bridge, upon which a 
carefully dressed boy, followed by a very pretty servant girl, is seen 
going to school. But he cannot go on; he must stop to see who 
wins. Behind, from a thick embowering wood, are seen two or 
three more little idlers, who, holding up their newly finished boats, 
seem to desirethat the match should not commence until their arrival. 
Thus every accessary tends to one point of interest, and the cool 
spectator cannot help being drawn into the feelings of the whole 
party. This is the perfection of art, on whatever objects it be be- 
stowed. The picture, it will therefore be easily conceived, is one of 
the best in the exhibition. Landscape, umbrageous wood, deep 
perspective, clear water, figures that almost move and speak, and 
one story to connect them all, render this painting quite unique. 

An artist, whose name we do not remember to ae met with be- 
fore, Mr. Gordon, of Edinburgh, exhibits a portrait of Sir Walter 
Scott, which seems to us to be a performance of high promise. It 
would seem to have been very recently drawn from the life, as the 
hairs upon that illustrious head are thinner and more silvery and 
his countenance altogether more worn by years, than any other por- 
trait of the baronet confesses. The face is longer than we have 
been accustomed to think it, from the engravings which we have 
seen, and we should suppose it to be the truest likeness yet pro- 
duced. As a picture it is exceedingly well painted. 

We regret that we cannot speak in terms of uniform praise of the 
whole of the six paintings which Mr. Turner has placed in the col- 
lection. In one of these, ‘‘ Caligula’s palace and bridge,” he has, 
we think, surpassed the most splendid of his former exertions. 


“‘ What now remains of all the mighty bridge 
Which made the Lucrine lake an inner pool, 
Caligula, but massy fragments left, 
As monuments of doubt and ruined hopes 
Yet gleaming in the morning's ray, that tell 
How Baia’s shore was loved in times gone by.” 
Fallacies of Hope. 
_ The picture sketched out in these lines would afford but a feeble 
idea of the magnificent pile of ruins, which Mr. Turner has created 
upon his canvass. They have all around them, what ruins ought 
always to have, perfect stillness and repose. Far in the distance 
rises the proud dome, looking majestic even in decay. Beneath it 
are seen, crowded but not confused, so well defined is the perspec- 
tive, innumerable wings of palaces, which stretch boldly into the 
foreground, the walls still lofty, although crumbling so rapidly into 
ust, that it would seem as if a single blast of storm would sweep 
them from the surface of the earth. A thick golden mist veils the 
Whole of these splendid ruins, which, indeed, look more like an 
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enchanting vision of the night realized to the eye, than an elaborate 
design painted according to the best rules of art. 

Mr. Hilton's two pictures, ‘ Sir Calepine rescuing Serena,” (see 
the Faérie Queene, canto viii.,) and “‘ The Angel releasing Peter from 
Prison,” are both very creditable performances ; but we expect 
something still better from this rising artist. 

The “ View of Salisbury Cathedral, from the meadows,” is an 
attempt of Mr. Constable to represent the picture which Thomson 
has given in the following descriptive lines :— 


‘« As from the face of heaven the scatter’d clouds 
Tumultuous rove, the interminable sky 
Sublimer swells, and o’er the world expands 
A purer azure. Through the lighten’d air 
A higher lustre and a clearer calm 
Diffusive tremble; while, as if in sign 
Of danger past, a glittering robe of joy, 

Set off abundant by the yellow ray, 
Invests the fields, and Nature smiles reviv’d,” 


The painter has certainly given in abundance the scattered and 
tumultuous clouds, of which the poet speaks; we never saw sucha 
chaos of dense masses of vapour black and blue before, either in 
the sky or upon the canvass. We know not whence the foam 
has arisen, which is sprinkled so copiously over the picture, as if it 
had come from a vexed sea, which could hardly have been the case, 
seeing that Mr. Constable’s storm takes place at Salisbury; though 
why it should have occurred there, we are at a loss to know, unless 
the artist chose to kill two birds at one stone, by representing at 
once the cathedral and the storm. We should almost suspect that 
his original design was limited to that celebrated edifice, but finding 
that it had no natural back ground to his fancy, he, as an after- 
thought, summoned the tempest to his assistance. We have spoken 
of foam. That was buta very mild expression, for we ought to have 
said that a great portion of the picture looks exactly as if it had 
been washed in suds. 

The spectator who, having mounted the stairs, instead of going 
forward to the great room, turns to the left into the School of 
Painting, will be struck with astonishment by a gigantic, savage, 
murderous-looking picture, which he will see suspended over the 
door that connects the two chambers. He will naturally ask what 
is the purpose of such a performance? A vast mass of flesh and 
muscle and bone, huge limbs, shaggy hair, great staring eyes, are 
given to a most abominable figure, to which the artist, Mr. Noble, 
has chosen to give the name of Cain. It can afford pleasure, we 
apprehend, to no class of visitors, whether painters, amateurs, of 
mere ignorant idlers, who go to the exhibition as they do to 4 
bazaar, for a lounge in order to kill a devoted portion of the day. 
If there be any display of anatomical knowledge in this work, which 
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we suppose to be the case, we doubt whether ‘Mr. Noble would 
not have derived more fame from suspending it in the student’s 
room, fortheir privateinstruction, than from exposing it to the public, 
who never feel the slightest interest in such laboured efforts of 
ere skill. 

r As a curiosity, we may mention in passing Mr. Macartan’s por- 
trait of “ Patrick Gibson, formerly of His Majesty’s Royal Navy,” 
of whom we are told, that he was “ born in the year 1720, entered 
the navy in 1757, and in that year assisted in bearing General 
Wolfe off the field at Quebec; continued in service afloat up to his 
90th year ; has been in twenty-six general engagements, me is now 
living, in his 111th year, in the full enjoyment of his mental, and 
most of his physical faculties.” He certainly does look a fine old 
fellow. 

Of Mr. Hollins’s five paintings, the portrait of Lord Nugent is 
decidedly the best, and we may say that, with respect to the truth 
of likeness, and the execution of the details, it may be compared, 
not disadvantageously, with most of the superior works in this line, 
of which the present exhibition can boast. A trifling accessary, 
new in portraits, sets off the dress of his lordship amazingly; it 
consists of a very small portion of the watch-guard chain, of very 
highly burnished gold, which appears, or rather shines, as if unin- 
tentionally, along the inside of the lapel of the frock coat upon the 
left breast. It is like one of those lights which the ancient masters 
were so fond of introducing upon all occasions, relying upon the 
well-known pleasure which light is universally found to give to the 
human eye. By the way, we are rather surprised that these guard 
chains, which have recently become so much the fashion, have not 
been introduced more generally into portraits. Our costume is, in 
general, so little favourable to art, that no ornament, however slight, 
which is usually worn, ought to be omitted. The resemblance of 
the picture to Lord Nugent is perfect; his lordship every body 
knows to be a handsome man. 

What a very lovely family that is which Mr. Rothwell has 
grouped together,—“ The children of the late Charles Herbert, of 
Muckruss Abbey, Killarney”! The two brothers, fine youths, just 
going out to shoot, appear as if to wish their sisters good bye for 
the day; the eldest and youngest sister strongly resemble each 
other in their beauty, while the two between them have a peculiar 
style of countenance, not quite so pleasing, but more intellectual. 
The family likeness, that mysterious impression, of which our books 
can give no satisfactory explanation, shines with more or less 
stren¢th in the countenances of all. It is a picture of which the 
family, not less than Rothwell, may be justly proud. 

Mr. W.E. West has displayed a very high order of fancy and of 
feeling, in his representation of that most unhappy domestic afflic- 
tion, the insanity of a young-woman. She is the belle of the country 
round, a slender figure, wrapped in a red shawl, with a figured 
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apron, in the corner of which she has collected some wild-flowers. 
Her hair falls upon her snow-white neck like a shower of gold, and 
her face is loveliness itself. We have gone repeatedly to look at 
this picture, and have never left it but with that sort of re 
which one would feel from seeing such an example of misfortune jin 
real life, and from hearing the affecting story of the misplaced, o, 
ill-requited affection, which had been the cause of the calamity. 
The ill-fated girl is standing between her afflicted parents, who are 
trying to pour into her soul the balm of sweet and affectionate 
words. Every thing looks as if copied from nature; there is no 
effort of epic finery; it is a rustic tale, told after Miss Mitford’s 
fashion. In the group behind there are two or three braces of 
lovers, who are differently affected by the melancholy scene. One 
virl is evidently hesitating whether she will receive any further 
attentions from her swain, lest she should be treated as this poor 
victim was, and lose her understanding. Another points to hervown 
forehead, telling to her companion the story of this maid, as if with 
a view to end it in a serious moral. These episodes serve to give 
variety and relief to the principal subject, and they are managed 
with great taste. 

Under Etty’s picture in the great room, there is an Italian family, 
in the costume of Cavi, near Palestrina, by Eastlake, which is re- 
markable as a specimen of the true Italian form and features, dis- 
played in a group just above the order of peasantry, and living in 
easy circumstances, composed of a villager, his wife and infant 
child. The babe is asleep upon its mother’s bosom, as if after she 
had just given it the breast ; the father’s manly countenance, chi- 
selled in the Roman outline, is wreathed in smiles of paternal ten- 
derness while he gazes upon his offspring; the mother 1s all content 
and happiness; no anxiety casts its shade upon her cheek ; her 
child is hushed to rest, and she no more remembers the pain which 
it had cost her. Our own English beauty is in all its varieties 
truly enchanting ; nevertheless, we could not behold this Italian 
mother, without feeling that there is a beauty of a very different 
kind, that possesses, at least, equal power to charm. A traveller 
may wander over every village in that land of lovely women, with- 
out meeting one more perfect, in every respect, than this fair one 
from Cavi. Youth and health, and the unbought grace of nature, 
combine to render her the most pleasing object of contemplation 
we have ever beheld. 

Mr. M. A. Shee, son of the President, seems resolved to illustrate 
Gil Blas. Last year he attempted a sketch from that inexhaustible 
collection of scenes of Spanish life, and, with some taste, exhibited 
rather a larger share of gaucherie in the management of his subject. 
His performance this year, in the same line, is a decided failure. It 
is a representation of that interview between Gil Blas, and Aurora 
de Guzman, in which he declaims his thanks to her for looking 
upon him with eyes of favour. In his appearance there is nota 
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single trait, which our associations allow as answering in any manner 
to Gil Blas. And as to the lady, we need only observe that her 
right wrist is nearly twice as thick as her left. But the principal 
fault of the picture 1s the barrenness of its invention. It has nota 
spark of poetical fire, and no man ever will succeed as a historical 
painter, who has not a very considerable share of poetry in his soul. 

Near this painting there is a capital “ Interior,” by Fraser, 
“Tapping the Ale Barrel,” which is worthy of the Dutch school. 
“Solomon’s Sacrifice, at the dedication of the Temple,” by J. H. 
Nixon, is a truly magnificent composition. The altar is raised to a 
great height (not too great) in the sacred building, and the king, 
wrapped in enthusiastic devotion, with arms outstretched ne 
heaven, offers the glorious pile to the worship of his Gop. The 
elevation of the altar, and the consequently vast distance at which 
Solomon stands from his attendants, tend to give a sublimity to his 
person and action, worthy of the solemn ceremony in which he is 
engaged. The drapery of the attendants below, and the victims 
prepared for the sacrifice, afford the artist an opportunity of dis- 
playing the freedom and vigour of his pencil, as well as the fertility 
of his invention. This production must excite the most sanguine 
hopes as to Nixon’s future career. 

Ve were much amused with Gray’s “ Villagers returning from 
the fair.” 

In the Model Academy we were most struck by Sharp’s “ Boy 
and Lizard,” in marble, and S. Nixon’s “ Infant Moses.” Turne- 
relli’s bust of Lady Morgan, Sievier’s busts of Dr. Turton, and 
Baron Bolland ; Westmacott’s ‘“‘Ascanius carried away by Venus,” 
and his statue of the late Mrs. Rawson, of Nield, in Yorkshire ; 
Chantrey’s busts of His Majesty and the Duke of Sussex; and 
Westmacott junior’s ‘‘ Mischief,” are also wel! entitled to be men- 
tioned as distinguished works of art. 
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Art. X.— Essays and Orations, read and delivered at the Royal College 
of Physicians ; to which is added an account of the opening of the 
tomb of King Charles I. By Sir Henry Halford, Bart., M. D., 


= C.H. President of the College. 8vo. pp. 192. London: Murray. 
3h. 


Sin Henry Halford has conferred a valuable kindness upon society, 
by publishing these papers in their present form. Though treating 
of subjects principally medical, yet they will be found, for the most 
part, acceptable to the general reader. Many of the topics which 
they discuss are interesting to us all; the climacteric disease, the 
Tic Douloureux, Insanity, the influence of some diseases of the 
body upon the mind, may well attract the attention of persons who 
are in no degree connected with the profession, the more particu- 
larly as the author, avoiding all technicality of expression, has uni- 
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formly adopted language which every body may understand. His 
experience and great eminence as a Physician, render his commu- 
nications important, beyond the ordinary mass of such productions ; 
and his admonitions upon several points of practical utility, will, 
necessarily, be received with the greatest respect. 

With respect to what is usually called the “ climacteric disease,” 
the author holds that it would be absurd to fix it at any stated epoch 
of advanced life. Much depends upon the influence which moral 
causes have exercised over our progress from ao onwards, much 
also upon the various accidents and habits of living, ‘which more 
frequently determine the number of a man’s years, than the strength 
of the stamina with which he was born.’ The climacteric may be 
said to have commenced when the flesh falls away in the decline of 
life without any obvious cause. The pulse becomes quicker than 
usual, and the expression of the countenance undergoes an extraor- 
dinary alteration. This'generally happens between fifty and seventy- 
five years of age, though, within that interval, men have frequent] 
rallied from their feeble condition, and enjoyed good health for 
many years after. So gradual is the approach of this disease, that 
we seldom take notice of its commencement. We are more easily 
fatigued than usual ; the frame grows thin and languid ; the appe- 
tite becomes impaired; sleep flies our pillow, or ceases to afford 
refreshment. Headach and vertigo follow, and what are supposed 
to be rheumatic pains; the stomach loses its powers; the mind is 
torpid, and the lamp of life goes gradually out, rather from a want 
ofits usual aliment, than from the effects of a mortal distemper. 

This is the malady in its simple form, a form in which it is seen 
only in patients whose previous life had been entirely healthy. 
Generally speaking, it is found in combination with other com- 
plaints, whose character it assumes, and whose course it accom- 

anies so evenly, that it cannot often be distinguished from them. 

ts presence is, however, to be supposed, when those complaints are 
unusually exasperated, particularly if the countenance indicate that 
peculiar character of expression, which the climacteric disease 
always produces. Sometimes it adopts the symptoms of the gout, 
sometimes those of a common cold, or any other accidental disorder, 
with which it connects itself, and thus, for a time, baffles the patient, 
who wonders that his fit of the gout does not go off as usual, leav- 
ing him refreshed and strengthened, or that his cough continues so 
long beyond the ordinary period. The disease would appear to 
occur much more frequently in men than in women. Perhaps, 
correctly speaking, it is only less perceptible in the latter, whose 
strength, seldom so great as that of man, is weakened, long before 
the approach of age, by the pains attendant upon labour, as well 
as by their less active habits. A common cold often causes it, oF 
an act of unusual intemperance; a fall, which may appear of no 
consequence at the moment; a marriage contracted late in life, and, 


above all, sorrow or great anxiety of mind. In the early stages of 
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life, grief produces little effect upon the health. If disappoint- 
ments then occur, the man of fortitude and energy feels that he is 
still young enough to repair any disasters which he may have 
suffered. Not so when he reaches the period of the “sere and 
vellow leaf.” ‘ At this time of life,’ as Sir Henry Halford affect- 
ingly expresses himself, ‘ it may be, the partner of all his happiness 
and all his care has been torn from him; or a child who had 
crown up to be his comfort and upper or perhaps a friend or 
contemporary, with his regret for whom there is mixed an appre- 
hension that the next blow may fall on himself; and if, at this mo- 
ment, a survey of past life be not more consolatory than the prospect 
of what remains, adieu to that animating and enlivening hope— 
which is cheerfulness—which is health.’ 

For such a disease as this there can be no real cure. Physicians 
cannot treat it too gently. Active remedies are altogether out of 
the question. The change which it operates in the constitution, is, 
most probably, owing to a deficiency in the energy of the brain, and 
an irregular supply of nervous influence to the heart. The most 
effectual palliative on such an occasion is the consciousness of in- 
ternal purity and peace. ‘ To be able to contemplate with compla- 
cency either issue of a disorder, which the great author of our 
being may, in his kindness, have intended as a warning to us to 
prepare for a better existence, is of prodigious advantage to reco- 
very, as well as to comfort ; and the retrospect of a well-spent life 
is a cordial of infinitely more efficacy than all the resources of the 
medical art.’ 

_In an exceedingly sensible and well written paper ‘on the neces- 
sity of caution in the estimation of symptoms in the last stages of 
some diseases,’ Sir Henry has thrown out several suggestions, which 
are of great general utility to families as well as to physicians. The 
latter he particularly warns, against giving their opinions of the 
probable progress of particular maladies in too hasty a manner; 
and he mentions some striking cases, in which the necessity of 
creat caution was particularly necessary, in order not to awaken 
“ hopes on the one hand, or to produce unnecessary pain on the 
other, 

His dissertation upon that most harassing and most baffling of 


all distempers, the Tic Douloureux, is a most valuable contribution 
to medical science. 


‘The Tic Douloureux, in its severest form, is one of the most painful 
and intractable diseases to which the physician is called to administer. 

‘ By its severest form, | mean that which involves the several branches 
of the fifth pair of nerves, expanded over the face and the fauces, attacking 
with electric plunges, as it were, and in a manner so peculiar, that no 
other pain is expressed like it. It is distinguished by its intensity, from 
the milder species of disease to which nerves in other parts of the body are 
Sometimes liable ; the latter generally depends upon some derangement of 
the digestive organs, and usually gives way to a mode of treatment calcu- 
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lated to bring on a better action of the several abdominal viscera, and tp 
restore the nervous system to its healthy tone. The former does not yield 
to any particular treatment with which we are acquainted at present, 
though it may be mitigated, and the frame may be held up harmless under 
its pressure, for a great length of time, by paying attention to the general 
health. 

‘That the seat of pain is not the seat of disease always, is made manifest 
by the failure of attempts to cut off the communication of the suffering nerves 
with the brain. It may be a sympathetic disease, therefore ; but to what 
disorder in the system the association belongs, pathologists do not yet seem 
to agree. 

‘ May I venture to throw out an opinion, founded on the observations 
with which my experience has furnished me, that the disease is connected 
with some preternatural growth of bone, ora deposition of bone in a part 
of the animal economy, where it is not usually found, in a sound and 
healthy condition of it, or with a diseased bone? 

‘The following cases have occurred to me, and seem to give a degree of 
probability to this surmise : and I throw it out for the consideration of the 
profession, in order that a number of facts may be collected from which a 
safe inference at length can be drawn. 

‘A lady, forty years of age, suffered under the violent form of tic dov- 
loureux, at Brighton, notwithstanding the careful attention and skill of 2 
very judicious physician there. On returning to town it was observed that 
the rending spasms, by which the disease is marked, were frequently pre. 
ceded by an uneasiness in one particular tooth, which exhibited, however, 
no signs of unsoundness ; but the constancy of this symptom was enough 
to justify the extraction of the tooth in this instance, (though the failure of 
this expedient to afford relief in general, does not encourage recourse to the 
operation,) and, on its being drawn, a large exostosis was observed at the 
root of the tooth; and the lady never suffered more than very slight attacks, 
and those very seldom afterwards. 

The Duke of G. was attended by Dr. Baillie and myself for six weeks, 
under this disease, in its most marked and painful form, without deriving 
benefit from our prescriptions. At length, we thought it best to advise him 
to repair to the sea-coast, in hopes of renovating his shattered system, by 
taking bark there. After he had sojourned a month by the sea-side, a 
portion of bone exfoliated from the antrum Highmorianum, and the duke 
recovered immediately, and has never suffered the disease since. The 
bone had been hurt, probably, by a fall from his horse, which the duke bad 
met with some months before. 

‘ The late Earl of C. underwent martyrdom by this disease, and excited 
the warmest sympathy of his friends, by the agonies he sustained for many 
years. He submitted to the operation for the division of several branches 
of the fifth pair of nerves repeatedly, by Sir Everard Home and by Mr. 
Charles Bell, without obtaining more than mere temporary relief. At 
length he was seized by apoplexy, and lay insensible for some days, and in 
great peril from the attack, but finally recovered. After the apoplexy, the 
paroxysms of the tic douloureux became less frequent, and less severe, and 
were administered to satisfactorily by an ingenious physician, who wrote 
his inaugural exercise on the disease, For the last year or two of his lite, 
his lordship had ceased to suffer from the tic, and died at ‘an advanced ag, 
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without any marked malady. His head was not examined after death, and 
therefore, we are left to conjecture only what might have been the imme- 
diate cause of his former sufferings. Whilst I attended him he underwent 
repeated exfoliations of the alveolar processes of the teeth, which, I thought, 
occasioned his torment: and to account for the cessation of the complaint, 
| supposed that these efforts to throw off diseased portions of bone might 
have ceased, or that the apoplexy had disqualified the nerves for suffering 
so exquisitely ; but there might have been besides, as some later instances 
have made probable, disease in the bones of the head. 

‘The late Dr. P. fell a sacrifice to this dreadful disease, after sustaining 
its tortures for some years, with a constancy which attracted all our pity 
and esteem, and died at last under apoplexy. 

‘No assistance, which the experience of any of us could afford him, gave 
him relief, or controlled the violence of the attacks. On examining his 
head after death, there was found an unusual thickness of the os frontis, 
where it had been sawn through above the frontal sinuses, and at its junc- 
ture with the parietal bones. There was discovered, also,in the falciform 
process of the dura mater, at a little distance from the crista galli, a small 
osseous substance, about three-eighths of an inch in length, rather less 
in breadth, and about a line in thickness. The vessels of the pia mater 
were turgid with blood, and about an ounce of fluid occupied the ventricles. 
I lamented that the frontal sinuses had not been examined, for I remember 
he replied to a question which J once put to him, as to his ever having 
experienced any suppuration within any bony cavity, that he had twice 
suffered suppuration in the frontal sinuses. 

Dr. P. had submitted, with great patience, to a division of several 
branches of the fifth pair of nerves, under the judicious operation of Sir 
Astley Cooper, who, on my mentioning to him the notion | entertained of 
the cause of tic douloureux, was so obliging as to show me the skull of a 
person who had died of this disease in the country. The internal surface 
of the frontal bone is a perfect rock-work.’—pp. 37—44. 


To these cases, which happened to fall under his own obser- 
vation, Sir Henry adds another very important one, which was 
received by him from an eminent country physician, and which 
strongly confirms the opinions above given. 


‘The unhappy sufferer was a lady advanced in life; at the age of sixty- 
five she was attacked with exquisite pain in the branches of the fifth pair 
of nerves, on the right cheek, nose, and temple, the tortures of which, and 
the dreadful “ clawings and scratchings,” to use her own words, were 
said to surpass all that was ever witnessed, and to set at naught all powers 
of description. For nearly ten years the paroxysms continued to recur, 
with more or less of intermission. The operation of dividing the supra- 
orbital branch of the nerve, was succeeded by an alleviation of pain during 
the following five months. Various plans of treatment were adopted, and 
it would be difficult to name any remedy which the patient did not try. 
Those which satisfied her most, were carbonate of iron and valerian; 0! 
the former of which she took, in the course of her illness, twenty-seven 
pounds, and even more than that of the valerian. Opiates gave relief at 
night, but failed in the largest doses in the day-time. Her intellect was 
not impaired, nor was there any derangement of her general health, until 
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after a time, a most distressing dyspnoea occurred, with other symptoms of 
visceral disorder. She was free from pain during the last six months of 
her life, which was terminated at length by apoplexy. The head was 
opened after death, and an enormous thickening was observed of the 
frontal, ethmoidal, and sphenoidal bones, in one part to the extent of half 
an inch; and the anterior lobes of the brain were curiously moulded and 
indented by thickened bone. There was thickening, also, of the whole of the 
cranium, but not to so great a degree any where as in the parts which 
have just beeu named. 

‘ Thus we have a demonstration of a bony deposit proving a cause of 
pressure on the brain and nerves, and, from its situation, this must have acted 
especially on the branches of the fifth pair. We see a reason, also, why the 
division of the nerve has often proved of little or no avail ; for where, as in 
this case, the cause of pressure is nearer to the brain than the place of 
operation, it can be productive only of imperfect relief. It may, indeed, 
be somewhat more effectual when the source of irritation is an external 
one, as, for example, the exfoliation of an alveolar process; but even then 
the divided ends of the nerve may soon be re-united. It appeared that the 
symptoms continued uniform whilst they were confined to the branches of 
the fifth pair; but it is not probable that the subsequent dyspnoea and 
visceral derangement might have been occasioned by the pressure being 
extended to the par vagum, when the ossific process had occupied the pos- 
terior portions of the cranium also. Apoplexy was finally produced by the 
further increase of pressure, and such seems to be the common termination of 
this dreadful disease, brought on either by direct compression of the brain, 
or, possibly, by the long continued influence of irritation ; and partly, per- 
haps, by the effect of the opium, which the tortures had rendered, for so 
long a time, indispensable. 

‘In the foregoing case, the osseous enlargement injured directly, and at 
once, the affected nerves. But there are other cases, in which no such 
immediate cause of irritation can be discovered; but the same nervous 
branches are affected by sympathy, as it should seem, with some distant 
suffering part. It is well known that various parts may sympathize with 
each other, even when no direct connexion can be traced between them, 


but the communication must be made, as it were, through the intervention 
of the brain.’—pp. 44-—48. 


The general reader will be unexpectedly gratified by the popular 
and classical manner, in which Sir Henry Halford has illustrated 
the subject of Insanity ; a subject so widely interesting, unfortu- 
nately, but which has usually been treated by medical men with 
too much technicality. Shakspeare, to whom Nature truly appeats 
to have opened every page of her ample volume, has given 1 
Hamlet the following test of madness : 


«e 


—— Ecstacy ! 

My pulse as yours doth temperately keep time, 
And make as healthful music. It is not madness 
That I have utter’d: bring me to the test, 


And I the matter will re-word, which madness 
Would gambol from.” 


This test is infallible. A case which proved it is mentioned by 
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Sir Henry as having occured in his own practice, so late as January, 
1329. A gentleman in Oxfordshire, of considerable fortune, gave 
regular instructions to his solicitor to draw up his will ; some weeks 
after the draught was made he became insane, but still was anxious 
to have the business of the will concluded. It was read over to him, 
and he confirmed it in every respect. But being afterwards pressed 
by Sir Henry Halford to re-word it, he gambol’d so widely from 
the matter he had before uttered, that his incompetency to dispose 
of his property was placed beyond all doubt. Thus the timely 
application of Shakspeare’s test prevented, possibly, a long and 
expensive course of litigation. The author mentions, also, from his 
own experience, two other cases, which Horace has completely 
anticipated. 


‘Human nature, in fact, has been and is always the same; and the 
descriptions of it, which we meet with in the ancient poets, are at this 
day as true as when they were originally drawn. It has twice occurred. to 
me, to find the portraits which Horace has given of madness exemplified 
to the life. 

‘One case, that of the gentleman of Argos, whose delusion led him to 
suppose, that he was attending the representation of a play, as he sat in 
his bedchamber, is so exact, that I saw a person of exalted rank, under 
those very circumstances of delusion, and heard him call upon Mr Garrick 
to exert himself, in the performance of Hamlet. The passage of Horace 
to which I allude, is in the second epistle of the second book, and is the 
more curious, as it specifies distinctly that it was upon this one point only 
that the gentleman was mad. I will give you the passage: 


Fuit haud ignoblis Argis, 
Qui se credebat miros audire tragcedos, 
In vacuo leetus sessor plausorque theatro; 
Ceetera qui vitee servaret munia recto 
More; bonus sané vicinus, amabilis hospes, 
Comis in uxorum; posset qui ignoscere servis, 
Et signo lzeso non insanire lagente: 
Posset qui rupem et puteum vitare patentem.’ * 
&c. &e. Epist. lib. ii. 2. 128. 


‘Tn another well-known case, which justified the Lord Chancellor's issu- 
ing a writ de lunatico inquirendo, the insanity of the gentleman manifested 
‘self in his appropriating every thing to himself, and parting with nothing. 
When strongly urged to put on a clean shirt, he would do it, but it must 
be over the dirty one; nor would he put off his shoes when he went to bed. 








“(Translation)\—There was a gentleman at Argos who believed that he 
vitnessed the performance of excellent tragedies, sitting and applauding 
with every token of satisfaction in the empty theatre: in all other matters 
he discharged the offices of life in an irreproachable manner: was a truly 
Rood neighbour, an amiable host, kind to his wife, gentle to his servants, 
and not furiously angry if.the seal of the wine flagon were broken, He 


could, moreover, avoid running against a rock, or falling into an open well. 
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He would agree to purchase any thing that was to be sold, but he would 
not pay for it. He was, in fact, brought up from the King’s Bench prison, 
where he had been committed for not paying fora picture, valued at fifteen 
hundred pounds, which he had agreed to buy; and in giving my opinion 
to the jury, I recommended it to them to go over to his house, in Portland. 
place, where they would find fifty thousand pounds worth of property of 
every description; this picture, musical instruments, clocks, baby-houses, 
and baubles, all huddled in confusion together, on the floor of his dining 
room. To such a case what could apply more closely than the passage— 


Si quis emat citharas, emptas comportet in unum, 
Nec studio cithare, nec Muse deditus ulli; 
Si scalpra et formas, non sutor, nautica vela, 
Aversus mercaturis: delirus et amens 
Undique dicatur merito. * 
Hor. Sat. lib. ii. 3. 104. 


‘I need not add that the jury found the gentleman insane. 

‘Thus have some of the descriptions of the poets, held to be imaginary, 
been realized in life. And it is possible, that if the physician were to col- 
lect and apply the brief notices of various disorders, which have been thrown 
out by the great poets of antiquity, he might not only illustrate the truth 
of the descriptions drawn by those accurate observers of nature, but derive 
from them some useful hints to assist him in his own observation of 
disease.’—pp. 61—64. 


The author’s Essay upon the influence which some diseases of 
the body have upon the mind, approaches, occasionally, the orato- 
rical form. Apoplexy, Palsy, Epilepsy, Pulmonary Complaints, 
all these produce their different eflects upon the intellectual system. 
In some cases of organic disease, the paroxysms of pain are tremen- 
dous, but in the intervals between the attacks the mind of the 
patient is often cheerful and his spirits even elated, owing to the 
benignant arrangement of Providence, whereby cessation from 
intense suffering becomes a positive enjoyment, and “ diffuses,” as 
Dr. Paley has expressed it, ‘* some portion of mental complacency 
over the whole of that mixed state of sensations in which disease 
has placed him.” Bodily pain alone does not, it seems, affect the 
faculties of the mind. Patients afflicted with the iliack passion, 
(convulsion of the stomach,) one of the most dreadful of diseases, 
have been known to suffer hiccup, unquenchable thirst, incessant 
vomiting, and horrid disquietude for six or seven days and nights 
successively, and yet they have preserved, unimpaired, their mental 


as 








** Which Francis thus translates. 
“If a man filled his cabinet with lyres, 
Whom neither music charms, nor muse inspires; 
Shoald he buy lasts and knives, who never made 
A shoe; or if a wight who hated trade, 
The sails and tackle for a vessel bought, 
Madman or fool he might be justly thought.” 
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jowers. This subject leads Sir Henry into a series of reflections, 
which we shall make no apology for transcribing. 


‘Indeed, before the glad tidings of pardon and peace in a future life, on 
certain conditions, had been proclaimed to the world by our Redeemer, so 
much intense suffering—nay, much less than that which is endured by a 
patient under a fatal ileus, was considered by the most enlightened Ro- 
mans as a sufficient reason for ridding themselves abruptly of life. The 
first book of Pliny’s letters furnishes us with two instances of friends of his, 
one of whom had recourse to this apparently common practice ; and the 
other intended to resort to it, if the physician should pronounce his malady 
a mortal one. Their creed admitted an independent exercise of their free- 
will and pleasure in the disposal of their lives ;— 


‘Ipse Deus, simul atque volam me solvet-— 
—Moriar. Mors ultima linea rerum est. 
Horace, Epist. 16. 


‘But the Christian has a higher motive for submitting himself to the 
will of Heaven, and for taking his sufferings patiently. He believes that 
the present life is a life of probation only, and that what he now endures 
may be a necessary trial of his faith and obedience ; and that, by a merci- 
ful dispensation, the great Creator may make use of pain as an instrument, 
by which He would detach him from this beautiful world, in which Infinite 
Goodness had set him down only for a temporary sojournment, intending 
him for another and a better existence hereafter. 

‘Of the great number to whom it has been my painful professional duty 
to have administered in the last hours of their lives, I have sometimes felt 
surprised that so few have appeared reluctant to go to “‘ the undiscovered 
country, from whose bourne no traveller returns.” Many, we may — 
suppose, have manifested this willingness to die, from an impatience of suf- 
fering, or from that passive indifference, which is the result of debility and 
extreme bodily exhaustion. But I have seen those who have arrived at 
a fearless contemplation of the future, from faith in the doctrine which our 
religion teaches. Such men were not only calm and supported, but even 
cheerful in the hour of death; and I never quitted such a sick chamber 
without a wish that “ my last end might be like theirs.” ’"—pp. 77—80. 


The duty of the physician, at this melancholy hour, is then 
explained, 


‘And here you will forgive me, perhaps, if I presume to state what ap- 
pears to me to be the le proper to be observed by a physician in with- 
holding, or making his patient acquainted with, his opinion of the probable 
issue of a malady manifesting mortal symptoms. I[ own I think it my first 
duty to protract his life by all practicable means, and to interpose myself 

tween him and every thing which may possibly aggravate his danger. 
And unless I shall have found him averse from doing what was necessary 
in aid of my remedies, from a want of a proper sense of his perilous situa- 
lion, I forbear to step out of the bounds of my province in order to offer 
any advice which is not necessary to promote his cure. At the same time, 
I think it indispensable to let his friends know the danger of his case the 
instant I discover it. An arrangement of his worldly affairs, in which the 
comfort or happiness of those who are to come after him is involved, may 
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be necessary ; and a suggestion of his danger, by which the accomplishmen, 
of this object is to be obtained, naturally induces a contemplation of his 
more important spiritual concerns, a careful review of his past life, and 
such sincere sorrow and contrition for what he has done amiss, as justifies 
our humble hope of his pardon and acceptance hereafter. If friends can 
do their good offices at a proper time, and under the suggestions of the 
physician, it is far better that they should undertake them than the medical 
adviser. They do so without destroying his hopes, for the patient will stilt 
believe that he has an appeal to his physician beyond their fears ; whereas, 
if the physician lay open his dangers to him, however delicately he may do 
this, he runs a risk of appearing to pronounce a sentence of condemnation 
to death, against which there is no appeal—no hope ; and, on that account, 
what is most awful to think of, perhaps the sick man’s repentance may be 
less available. 

‘But friends may be absent, and nobody near the patient in his ex- 
tremity of sufficient influence or pretension to inform him of his dangerous 
condition. And surely it is lamentable to think that any human being 
should leave the world unprepared to meet his Creator and Judge, “ with 
all his crimes broad blown!” Rather than so, I have departed from m 
strict professional duty, and have done that which I would have done by 
myself, and have apprized my patient of the great danger he was about to 
undergo.’~-pp. 81—83. 


From this subject Sir Henry Halford makes a very natural 
digression to his own, rather different, conduct, during his attend- 
ance upon the late King, and justifies the course which he adopted. 


‘ But if, in cases attended with danger in private life, the physician has 
need of discretion and sound sense to direct his conduct, the difficulty must, 
doubtless, be increased, when his patient is of so elevated a station that his 
safety becomes an object of anxiety to the nation. In such circumstances, 
the physician has a duty to perform, not only to the sick personage and his 
family, but also to the public, who, in their extreme solicitude for his re- 
tovery, sometimes desire disclosures which are incompatible with it. Bul- 
letins, respecting the health of a sovereign, differ widely from the an- 
nouncements which a physician is called upon to make in humble life, and 
which he entrusts to the prudence of surrounding friends. These public 
documents may become known to the royal sufferer himself. Is the phy- 
sician, then, whilst endeavouring to relieve the anxiety, or satisfy the curi- 
osity of the nation, to endanger the safety of the patient, or, at least, his 
comfort? Surely not. But whilst it is his object to state as accurately as 
possible the present circumstances, and the comparative condition of the 
disease, he will consider that conjectures respecting its cause and probable 
issue are not to be hazarded without extreme caution. He will not write 
one word which is calculated to mislead ; but neither ought he to be called 
upon to express so much as, if reported to the patient, would destroy all 
hope, and hasten that catastrophe which it is his duty, and their wish, to 
prevent. 

Meanwhile, the family of the monarch, and the government, have claim 
to fuller information than can, with propriety, or even common humanity, 
be imparted to the public at large. In the case of his late Majesty, the 
King’s government and the Royal Family were apprized, as nearly as the 
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o7th of April*, (I hold in my hand the original letters which gave the 
information to the Prime Minister,) that his Majesty's disease was seated 
in bis head, and that an effusion of water into the chest was soon to be 
expected. It was not, however, until the latter end of May—when his 
Majesty was so discouraged by repeated attacks in the embarrassment in 
his breathing, as to desire me to explain to him the nature of his complaint, 
and to give him my candid opinion of its probable termination—that the 
opportunity occurred of acknowledging to his Majesty the extent of my 
fears for his safety. 

‘This communication was not necessary to suggest to the King the pro- 
priety of religious offices, for his Majesty had used them daily. But it 
determined him, perhaps, to appoint an early day to receive the Sacrament. 
He did receive it with every appearance of the most fervent piety and de- 
yotion, and acknowledged to me repeatedly afterwards, that it had given 
him great consolation—true comfort. 

‘After this, ‘‘ when he had set his house in order,” I thought myself at 
liberty to interpret every new symptom as it arose, in as favourable a light 
as I could, for his Majesty's satisfaction; and we were enabled, thereby, to 
rally his spirits in the intervals of his frightful attacks, to maintain his con- 
fidence in his medical resources, and to spare him the pain of contemplating 
approaching death, until a few minutes before his Majesty expired. 

‘Lord Bacon, one of the wisest men who has lived, encourages phy- 
sicians to make it a part of their art to smooth the bed of death, and to 
render the departure from life easy, placid, and gentle. 

‘This doctrine, so accordant with the best principles of our nature, com- 
mended not only by the wisdom of this consummate philosopher, but also 
by the experience of one of the most judicious and conscientious physicians 
of modern times, the late Dr. Heberden, was practised with such happy 
success in the case of our late lamented sovereign, that at the close of his 
painful disease “‘ non tam mori videretur (as was said of a Roman Emperor) 
quam dulci et alto sopore excipi.” ’—pp. 84—89. 


A paper, more interesting in a critical than in a popular point of 
view, is given upon the Kavoos or brain fever, as described by Are- 
teus, which we recommend to the attention of the medical student. 
This is followed by two very elegantly written Latin orations, the 
first of which was delivered many years ago, in commemoration of 
the Benefactors and eminent Physicians of the College ; the second 
on the opening of the new building, in 1825. 

Sir Henry Halford’s account of the opening of the coffin of 
King Charles I. was published about eighteen years ago ; it is now 
reprinted without any alteration or additions, that we have ob- 
served, except the insertion of a note, in which the author more 
fully explains his opinion as to the nature of the moisture which 
appeared on the lower part of the king’s head. The whole of the 
paper, however, will be new to many readers; for it is a common 
and a very true observation, that there are no historical facts of 
which we are more ignorant, than those which have occurred, or 






























































































































































* His Majesty died on the 25th of June. 
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have been ascertained, immediately before our own entrance into 
life. This narrative is of the more importance, inasmuch as Cla. 
rendon either was misinformed, or, for reasons of state, affected to 
be ignorant of the spot where the royal coffin had been placed, 
He says, that although it had been searched for in St. George’s 
chapel at Windsor, some years after the Restoration, by order of 
Charles II., who, at one time, intended to have it taken up and 
re-committed to the earth with extraordinary pomp, there was no 
person then living who could remember where jt had been de 
sited. Perhaps the truth was, that it was deemed imprudent to 
attempt the posthumous ceremony, and that the subject was 
therefore allowed to drop into silence. The interesting narrative 
of Herbert, published in Wood’s ‘“‘ Athenz Oxonienses,” in 1721, 
accurately points out the exact situation of the coffin in the vault 
of Henry VIII. An aperture baving been accidentally made in 
the walls of this vault by the workmen, who were employed in 
constructing a passage under the choir of St. George’s chapel to 
the mausoleum built in the tomb-house by his late majesty, three 
coffins were distinctly seen, two of which were known to contain 
the bodies of Henry VIII. and the Queen, Jane Seymour. Some 
doubts being entertained about the third, the matter was put into a 
proper train of enquiry. 


‘On representing the circumstance to the Prince Regent, his Royal 
Highness perceived at once, that a doubtful point in history might be 
cleared up by opening this vault; and accordingly, his Royal Highness 
ordered an examination to be made on the first convenient opportunity. 
This was done on the first of April last, the day after the funeral of the 
Duchess of Brunswick, in the presence of his Royal Highness himself, 
who guaranteed the most respectful care and attention to the remains of 
the dead, during the enquiry. His Royal Highness was accompanied by 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, Count Munster, the Dean 
of Windsor, Benjamin Charles Stevenson, Esq., and Sir Henry Halford. 

‘ The vault is covered by an arch, half a brick in thickness, is seven feet 
two inches in width, nine feet six inches in length, and four feet ten 
inches in height, and is situated in the centre of the choir, opposite the 
eleventh knight's stall, on the sovereign’s side. 

‘On removing the pall, a plain leaden coffin, with no appearance of 
ever having been inclosed in wood, and bearing an inscription, ‘* Kine 
Cuartes, 1648,” in large, legible characters, on a scroll of lead encircling 
it, immediately presented itself to the view. A square opening was then 
made in the upper part of the lid, of such dimensions, as to admit a clear 
insight into its contents. ‘These were, an internal wooden coffin, very 
much decayed, and body carefully wrapped up in cere-cloth, into the folds 
of which a quantity of unctuous or greasy matter, mixed with resin, as It 
seemed, had been melted, so as to exclude, as effectually as possible, the 
external air. The coffin was completely full; and from the tenacity of the 
cere-cloth, great difficulty was experienced in detaching it successfully 
from the parts which it enveloped. Wherever the unctuous matter had 
insinuated itself, the separation of the cere-cloth was easy; and when It 
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came off, a correct impression of the features to which it had been applied 
was observed in the unctuous substance. At length the whole face was 
disengaged from its covering. The complexion of the skin of it was dark 
and discoloured. The forehead and temples had lost little or nothing of 
their muscular substance ; the cartilage of the nose was gone ; but the left 
eye, in the first moment of exposure, was open and full, though it vanished 
almost immediately ; and the pointed beard, so characteristic of the period 
of the reign of King Charles, was perfect. The shape of the face was a 
long oval; many of the teeth remained; and the left ear, in consequence 
of the interposition of the unctuous matter between it and the cere-cloth, 
was found entire. 

‘It was difficult, at this moment, to withhold a declaration, that, not- 
withstanding its disfigurement, the countenance did bear a strong resem- 
blance to the coins, the busts, and especially to the pictures of King 
Charles I., by Vandyke, by which it had been made familiar to us. It is 
true, that the minds of the spectators of this interesting sight were well 
prepared to receive this impression; but it is also certain, that such a 
facility of belief had been occasioned by the simplicity and truth of Mr. 
Herbert's narrative, every part of which had been confirmed by the investi- 
gation, so far as it had advanced ; and it will not be denied that the shape 
of the face, the forehead, an eye, and the beard, are the most important 
features by which resemblance is determined. 

‘When the head had been entirely disengaged from the attachments 
which confined it, it was found to be loose, and, without any difficulty, 
was taken up and held to view. It was quite wet,* and gave a greenish 
red tinge to paper and to linen, which touched it. The back part of the 
scalp was entirely perfect, and had a remarkably fresh appearance; the pores 
of the skin being more distinct, as they usually are when soaked in mois- 
ture; and the tendons and ligaments of the neck were of considerable 
substance and firmness. The hair was thick at the back part of the head, 
and, in appearance, nearly black. A portion of it, which has since been 
cleaned and dried, is of a beautiful dark brown colour. That of the beard 
was a reddish brown. On the back part of the head it was more than an 
inch in length, and had probably been cut so short for the convenience of 





* ‘I have not asserted this liquid to be blood, because I had not an 
opportunity of being sure that it was so, and I wished to record facts only, 
and not opinions : I believe it, however, to have been blood, in which the 
head rested. It gave to writing-paper, and to a white handkerchief, such 
a colour as blood which has been kept for a length of time leaves behind it. 
Nobody present had a doubt of its being blood ; and it appears from Mr. 
Herbert's narrative, that the King was embalmed immediately after decapi- 
tation. It is probable, therefore, that the large blood vessels continued to 
empty themselves for sometime afterwards. I am aware, that some of the 
softer parts of the human body, and particularly the brain, undergo, in the 
course of time, a decomposition, and will melt. A liquid, therefore, might 
be found after long interment, where solids only had been buried : but the 
weight of the head, in this instance, gave no suspicion that the brain had 
lost its substance ; and no moisture appeared in any other part of the coffin, 
as far as we could see, excepting at the back part of the head and neck.’ 
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the executioner, or perhaps by the piety of friends, soon after death, in 
order to furnish memorials of the unhappy king. 

‘On holding up the head, to examine the place of separation from the 
body, the muscles of the neck had evidently retracted themselves consi- 
derably ; and the fourth cervical vertebra was found to be cut through its 
substance transversely, leaving the surfaces of the divided portions perfectly 
smooth and even, an appearance which could have been produced only by 
a heavy blow, inflicted with a very sharp instrument, and which furnished 
the last proof wanting to identify King Charles the First. 

‘ After this examination of the head, which served every purpose in view, 
and without examining the body below the neck, it was immediately restored 
to its situation, the coffin was soldered up again, and the vault closed. 

‘ Neither of the other coffins had any inscription upon them. The large 
one, supposed, on good grounds, to contain the remains of King Henry VIIL., 
measured six feet ten inches in length, and had been enclosed in an elm 
one of two inches in thickness; but this was decayed, and lay in small 
fragments near it. The leaden coffin appeared to have been beaten in by 
violence about the middle ; and a considerable opening in that part of it 
exposed a mere skeleton of the king. Some beard remained upon the chin, 
but there was nothing to discriminate the personage contained in it. 

‘ The smaller coffin, understood to be that of Queen Jane Seymour, was 
not touched ; mere curiosity not being considered, by the Prince Regent, 
as a sufficient motive for disturbing these remains. 

‘On examining the vault with some attention, it was found that the 
wall, at the west end, had, at some period or other, been partly pulled down 
and repaired again, not by regular masonry, but by fragments of stones 
and bricks, put rudely and hastily together without cement. 

‘From Lord Clarendon’s account, as well as from Mr. Herbert’s narra- 
tive of the interment of King Charles, it is to be inferred, that the ceremony 
was a very hasty one, performed in the presence of the Governor, who had 
refused to allow the service according to the Book of Common Prayer to 
be used on the occasion ; and had, probably, scarcely admitted the time 
necessary for a decent deposit of the body. It is not unlikely, therefore, 
that the coffin of King Henry VIII. had been injured by a precipitate intro- 
duction of the coffin of King Charles; and that the Governor was not under 
the influence of feelings, in those times, which gave him any concern about 
Royal remains, or the vault which contained them. 

‘It may be right to add, that a very small mahogany coffin, covered 
with crimson velvet, containing the body of an infant, had been laid upon 
the pall which covered King Charles. This is known to have been a still- 


born child of the Princess George of Denmark, afterwards Queen Anne.’— 
pp. 161—170. 


This account is authenticated by the certificate of the Prince 
Regent, of whose autograph Sir Henry gives a fac-simile. He 
has also added a lithograph of the head of the unfortunate Charles 
as it appeared in the coffin, which differs in no respect whatever 


from the portraits of that monarch, which are usually seen in our 
best collections. 
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Ant. XI. Friendly Advice, most respectfully submitted to the Lords, on 
the Reform Bill. 8vo. pp. 31. London: Ridgway. 183). 


Never was a general election conducted, in the three kingdoms, 
with greater tranquillity, with so great a share of good feeling, with 
more intelligence and determination, than that of which we have 
‘ust witnessed the conclusion. Before the fiat was pronounced for 
the dissolution of the late Parliament, loud were the appeals, nu- 
merous the menaces, made use of in the presence of the government, 
with the view of preventing that decisive measure, the effect of 
which, we were told, would be, to kindle the flame of civil war 
throughout the country. It is ludicrous to think of the very little 
foundation there was for any such apprehension. They were the 
mere visions of heated brains, seated in the heads of men who 
looked at the country through eyes jaundiced by their own interests 
and passions. Civil war, indeed! Why there has not appeared a 
solitary instance, throughout the whole of the contested elections, 
of an individual who would put his life in peril, even if by so doing 
he could save the whole fabric of the rotten-borough system. For 
a few anti-reformers, men of personal worth, who were esteemed in 
their neighbourhood on account of their excellent conduct in all the 
relations of public and private life, a partial degree of enthusiasm 
has been shown. We allude particularly to such men as Mr. Cart- 
wright, in Northamptonshire, and the elder Bankes, in Dorset-— 
men, whom, although they were upon the wrong side, it is almost 
painful to see in the ranks of the vanquished enemy. But beyond 
these, and perhaps one or two other, instances, there was nothing 
like zeal exhibited on the side of the anti-reformers, by any class of 
the people. If, therefore, the sword had been rashly drawn by the 
hot-headed debaters, who talked, five weeks ago, so boldly about 
civil war and revolution, they would very soon have found that they 
had committed a very serious mistake. They would either have 
fallen at once before a company of the Guards, or their precious 
persons would now have been deposited in the Tower, waiting for 
the only termination which the law could give to the worldly career 
of traitors. 

_ It is now placed beyond the possibility of a doubt, that the people 
in England and Ireland, and, as far they could express themselves, 
in Scotland, have unanimously adopted the reform bil of the govern- 
ment. We wust therefore, in the first place, protest by anticipation 
against the slightest shadow of change in the principle of that 
measure. It is now a law, so far as the national voice has power to 
make it such, and we must hope that whatever may be the rights 
and faculties exercised or assumed by Parliament upon all subjects 
that come within its jurisdiction, it will not unnecessarily meddle 
even with the details of a project, which has met with such cordial 
approbation from the whole country. If any errors have been com- 
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mitted with respect to the population in particular districts, let 
those errors undoubtedly be amended. If consistently with the 
main scope and object of the measure, the elective franchise can be 
conferred upon a still greater number of persons than had been at 
first contemplated, let that too be done. If it should happen that, 
from local circumstances, the number of voters would be rather dimi- 
nished than enlarged, by the operation of the principle laid down 
in the Bill, let special clauses exempt them from it, and let provision 
be made, at all events, for securing a popular constituency in all 
such places. Nay, we would even see without regret, a larger addi- 
tion made to the number of members for Ireland and Scotiand, and 
some arrangement eflected, whereby the boroughs in either country, 
which do not contain a population of two thousand souls, should 
be enlarged by contributory towns within fifteen miles distance 
around them. These changes, instead of infringing the principle 
of the measure, would on the contrary rather strengthen and im- 
prove it. 

After what has occurred, there can be no apprehension for the 
fate of the Bill in the House of Commons. It has been calculated 
upon the safest data, and speaking within bounds, that there will 
be, at the Jeast,a majority of one hundred and twenty-five in its 
favour, in that branch of the legislature. This majority will be 
quite sufficient to secure its success there, and is, perhaps, as much 
as we can hope for, seeing that the rotten-borough system has in 
itself a corps of interested auxiliaries, amounting to upwards of two 
hundred. But what will become of the Bill in the House of Lords? 
This is the question which every body is now putting to himself, 
and to his friends ; a question upon the solution of which depend 
the destinies of this nation, its tranquillity at home, its power and 
influence in all parts of the world, and the whole wonderful fabric 
of its wealth and commerce. The very able pamphlet before us, 
which evidently proceeds from a person in authority, to whose 
name we will not venture more particularly to allude, would lead 
us to believe, that difficulties of no ordinary importance will, at 
least for a season, prevent this question from being answered in a 
satisfactory manner. The writer, indeed, anticipates much more 
of opposition to the popular wishes in that quarter, than we had 
been at all prepared for. 


‘When Sir Joseph Jekyll died, he left his fortune to pay the national 
debt. “Sir,” said Lord Mansfield, to one of his relations, “ Sir Joseph 
was a good man and a good lawyer, but his bequest is a very foolish one 
—he might as well have attempted to stop the middle arch of Blackfriars 
Bridge with his full-bottomed wig !’ So say we, to these opponents of 
reform—and we particularly beg the attention of Lord Mansfield’s de- 
scendant to the apophthegm of his ancestor. The House of Lords can no 
more stop the success of Reform, than Sir Joseph Jekyll’s bequest could pay 
the national debt, or his wig impede the current of the river Thames. 
Many of the persons we are now addressing are, doubtless, like Sir Joseph, 
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men; and some of them, like him, may be good lawyers—but their 
conduct, like his bequest, is exceedingly foolish. Nay, it is worse than 
foolish, it is dangerous in the extreme. It is, doubtless, impossible for 
the House of Lords to stem the tide of reform—but, in attempting to do 
it, the rash act may endanger their own safety, and, with theirs, that of all 
of us, who are, to a certain degree, in the same boat with them. The op- 
position of the Lords must be powerless for any good purpose, but it may 
be yet pregnant with evil. Their continued resistance to the measure, so 
ardently desired by the people, may cause convulsions in this now happy 
land—nay, even civil war. And, if this, unhappily, should be the case, it 
will be but poor consolation to those who are fellow-sufferers in the 
anarchy and confusion that would be thus produced, that the immediate 
authors of it would be, as is certain to be the case, its first victims. 

‘If the Tory Lords had any chance of being able, by their opposition to 
it, to prevent the progress of reform, we should not be surprised, with the 
view they take of that question, at their exerting themselves strenuously 
against it. Butis this the case? We will put it to the understanding of 
any one of them, whether there is even a possibility of their resisting, suc- 
cessfully, the current of public opinion, which now sets so strongly one 
way. Is there any instance in history of their ever having been able to 
do so, under similar circumstances? It is true, they rejected the Catholic 
question, till Ireland was all but in open rebellion—but then the King, and 
the great body of the people of England were with them; now all are 
united on the other side: and great is their danger who resist the united 
will of a great nation. 

‘If, therefore, it is clear, that the Lords cannot prevent the success of 
Reform, will they, for the imaginary pleasure of preserving their political 
consistency, endanger the peace of the country, the security of the throne, 
and the stability of their own order? These are the fearful consummations 
which their anti-reforming zeal, upon the present occasion, may bring 
upon themselves and upon all——and that without the slightest hope, on the 
other hand, of their obtaining the object they have in view. 

When the burst of popular indignation in France swept away, during 
the revolution, the nobility of that country, one of the principal causes 
which led to this catastrophe, was the feudal intrenchment of separate 
privileges and separate interests, which divided the higher orders from the 
great body of the nation. Hence, these two parts of the body-politic had 
nothing in common—each viewed the other with suspicion and dislike ; 
and thus, when the current of events gave the power into the hands of the 
people, they wreaked their vengeance upon those whom they considered as 
their enemies. We ought to be thankful that such a state of things does 
hot exist in England. Here, the nobility have, for the most part, as ple- 
beian an origin as the people; and, though they are placed at their head, 
they enjoy no exclusive privileges which are onerous to the rest of the com- 
munity. Hence, the feeling between them and their fellow-countrymen ts 
ofa friendly kind, and one that is caused and fostered by the communica- 
tion of mutual benefits. There is but one thing which could sever this 
union ; and that would be, if the House of Lords were obstinately to op- 
pose, upon any one great question, the deliberate wishes of the rest of the 
nation. This would be sure to engender suspicion against them—to make 
the people think that their interests, and those of the. nobility, must be 
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different ; and, if such an opinion once gained ground, we fear the tenure 
of the Lords, as a branch of the legislature, would be but an insecure one, 
We say, we fear, because we are well convinced that the best interests of 
this country are involved in their retaining that power and that station in 
the government of the state, which at present belongs to them.—pp. 8—|], 


To this conviction we also most sincerely subscribe. If it ever 
happen that the powers of the legislature shall be exclusively con- 
fined to the King and the House of Commons, the monarchy may, 
from that day, count upon its annihilation as a part of the consti- 
tution of this country. The consequences would be, that the Com- 
mons would absorb all the power of the State ; that laws would be 
passed without sufficient consideration upon the mere impulse of 
the moment, and that the kingdom would be changed into, not a 
republic, but a tyranny, which would be of the most oppressive 
nature. We are fully of opinion that it would be impossible for a 
highly civilized and active community, to enjoy a larger share of 
practical freedom than we are likely to attain, under a Parliament 
reformed to the extent which the Bill proposes; and that any excess 
beyond that will not be liberty, but violence and licentiousness, 
If the Bill be quietly adopted by the Lords, all will go on well; 
they are secure in the possession of their privileges, their property, 
and their station in the constitutional system ; but, if they be mad 
enough to throw out the Bill, then every thing is at hazard—the 
aristocracy, the monarchy, the democracy itself, in its legal sense.— 
Confusion, bankruptcy, ruin, await all the interests in the nation. 
This is not declamation; we are uttering our deliberate and most 
serious sentiments; the momentous importance of the destinies now 
at stake, for good or for evil to our country, would forbid exagge- 
ration at such a time, and upon such an occasion. If the Lords be 
truly anxious to discharge, faithfully and rightly, the duty which 
they owe to themselves, and to the nation of which they constitute 
so distinguished a part, they will hasten to profit by the friendly 
advice, for most friendly it is, which this writer offers for their 
consideration. 

The author very ably combats the idea that reform is a novelty, a 
plant of yesterday's growth, which it might be safe carelessly to 
prune, or wholly to pluck up. It has been in the ground some 
fifty years or more; originally a mere mustard seed, it is now, 
like the seed in the Scripture, grown up into a large tree, and mul- 
titudes have gathered together eoueth its luxuriant shade. The 
folly of those who thought that they could keep it for ever in the 
earth, without the power to lift itself above them, has been demon- 
strated by the experience of the last six months; the conduct of 
those persons, in withstanding all concession, has served, more than 
any other circumstance, to make concession more necessary, and 
much more extensive, than they had, even in their worst fears, 
anticipated. 

The author, after commenting in forcible terms upon the conduct 
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of the University of Cambridge during the late contest, and espe- 
cially upon the ominous votes given in favour of the anti-reformers 
by a great majority of the clergy, points out the dangers which 
await the Church, should the Bishops in Parliament sanction and 
follow up the short-sighted policy of the subordinate members of the 
hierarchy. He next exposes, with peculiar astuteness and felicity, 
the ‘subtle arts of opposition,’ to which, be thinks, the factious 
nobles will have recourse, such as throwing out the Chancellor's 
law reforms, and all the minor measures brought forward by Go- 
vernment, in order, through such indirect and unworthy means, to 
undermine the progress of the Bill, before it reaches their House. He 
shews, in au unanswerable train of reasoning, that the Bill, instead 
of removing the land-marks of the constitution, as some of the enemy 
have contended, on the contrary, cleanses them from the rubbish 
which has too long encrusted them, and which has, for many years, 
kept out of sight the true and original boundaries. The author 
winds up his argument with a hint to the Lords, which, we trust, 
may not be lost upon them. 


‘Putting aside however, for the moment, the consideration of the con- 
sequences that may result from the successful opposition of the Lords to 
the Reform Bill, as regards the country, let us merely consider in what 
a position they would find themselves, with reference to the other House 
of Parliament, by pursuing such a line of conduct. It is now quite cer- 
tain, that the House of Commons, which has just been chosen, is a 
reforming One in the most decided sense of that word. The members of it 
have been selected by the people, wherever the voice of that people has any 
weight in the Elections, for the sole purpose of supporting the Reform 
Bill. Their duty, therefore, to their constituents, is to use every means 
which may be legally within their power, to enable that Bill to pass into a 
law. Now, under these circumstances, if the Lords negative the Bill, it 
is quite obvious that the natural course which the Commons have to pur- 
sue, is to stop the public business, and refuse the supplies. Here, then, 
the Lords are at a dead lock—what are they to do? We will suppose, 
for argument’s sake, that they succeed in turning out the present govern- 
ment—or in disgusting them so, that they throw up their offices.—In come 
the feebles again—and if, under these perilous circumstances, the feebles 
dare to accept office, they have but one step to take, namely, to dissolve 
Parliament. We ask any calm and unprejudiced observer, what would be 
the result of such a proceeding? It is obvious it must be the returning of 
a House of Commons twice as reforming, and ten times as radical as the 
present. For if the country is, to a man, for Reform now, what will it be 
when irritated by further opposition—by the turning out of those ministers 
who had promised them the boon they so anxiously desire, and by the com- 
ing back of the rule of the feebles, which they so much abhor. Thus, then, 
the last state of the House of Lords would be worse than the first—they 
would find themselves equally without supplies, and without the means of 
carrying on the business of the country—and in a state of exasperated 
hostility with the people and their representatives. 

‘The present House of Commons is not likely to wish to injure, or trench 
upon, the privileges of the other House of Parliament ; but this would 
VOL. 1. (1831.) No. 1. x 
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probably not be the case with one summoned under the circumstances 
which we have imagined. In such a case, the war between the two 
Houses would be internecine; and if this were once commenced, it is not 
difficult to see which party would be victorious, especially where the one 
would be backed by the whole power of the people, and the other would 
have become suspected by it. 

‘In the time of the civil war in England, we find it stated, that, in the 
year 1646, ‘“ The majorities of the House of Lords and Commons differed 
from each other upon almost every political topic; and it was only by the 
reluctant and ungracious yielding of the former, that public business was 
at all enabled to proceed.””* 

‘ What was the consequence? We turn to another page of the same 
history, and we find, that, ‘‘ ‘On the 6th of February, 1649, it was voted, 
that the House of Peers in Parliament is useless, dangerous, and ought 
to be abolished.’”+ The misery and disturbances which followed these 
dissentions in the different branches of the Legislature are well known to 
all. Then came the iron rule of Cromwell—the merciless restoration~ 
the tyranny and folly of the Stuart brothers—nor was England destined to 
enjoy tranquillity or happiness, till the period of the revolution at length 
gave her a constitution which had the support of the people as well as of 
the court.’—pp. 28—30. 


At the same time that we cordially unite with the author of this 
clever brochure, in urging the Lords to consider well what they are 
about to do with respect to the Reform Bill, we must express our 
confident hope that they will act in the true spirit of Englishmen, 
and consult not their own individual interests on this occasion, but 
the interests of the country at large. We owe to the Barons of 
England, the Great Charter ; we owe to them its preservation and 
observance during more than one stormy reign; we partly owe to 
one of their body, the rise of the House of Commons itself, and 
chiefly to them are we indebted for all the grand outlines of the 
revolution. The Peerage of England stands the first among the 
aristocracies of the world—at least it has hitherto occupied that 
position, from which it can only be cast down by its own folly, in 
resisting the spirit of the age, and the just wishes of the people. 


NOTICES. 








Art. XII.—Substance of several the taste for music is at present 
courses of Lectures on Music, more generally spread, and infinitely 
read in the University of Oxford, more refined, in this country, than it 
and in the Metropolis. By William had been at any former period, yet 
Crotch, Mus. Dr. &c., 8vo. pp. _ the art itself has been constantly on 
175. London: 1831. the decline. The witty earnestness 

Ir seems a paradox, and yet it is with which Addison assailed the 

perfectly true toassert, that although _ Italian opera, upon its introduction 
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* Hist. of the Commonwealth. + Ibid. 














amongst us, is a decided proof of 
the very limited progress which the 
public taste for music had made in 
his day. So late even as the latter 
quarter of the eighteenth century, 
when the harpsichord and piano be- 
van to form requisites in good edu- 
cation, the most fashionable, indeed 
we might say, the only composers 
for those instruments, were persons 
whose worksand names have already 
fallen into complete oblivion.— Who 
now, for instance, hears of the 
madrigals, and rondos, and sonatas 
of Eichner, Sterkel or Nicolai? 
Koccherini, Haydn, Clementi, Han- 
del, and finally, Beethoven and 
Mozart, gave a new impulse to 
music, and revived much of its 
ancient grandeur. Rossini has esta- 
blished a school of his own, which 
has for some time been rivalling 
that of Germany; between both, the 
public taste has continued to im- 
prove. Both are mingled at the 
Philharmonic concerts; the style 
peculiar to each, is taught at the 
Royal Academy; but from neither 
do we derive any additions to our 
church music, which is in a most 
deplorable condition. 

It is in this department that we 
may most clearly perceive the de- 
cline, which has taken place in the 
science of sweet sound. ‘ As long,’ 
says Dr. Crotch, ‘as the pure sub- 
lime style, the style peculiarly suited 
to the church service, was chaunted, 
Which was only to about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, we con- 
sider the ecclesiastical style to be in 
a state worthy of study and imita- 
tion,—in a state of perfection. But 
it has been gradually, though not 
imperceptibly, losing its character of 
sublimity ever since. Improve- 
ments have indeed been made in the 
contexture of the score, in the flow 
of melody, in the accentuation and 
expression of the words, in the 
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beauty of the solo, and the delicacy 
of the accompaniment. But these 
are not indications of the sublime. 
Church music is therefore on the 
decline. Sublimity is the highest 
walk of our art, as of every other. 
Our art is, therefore, on the de- 
cline!’ We regret to be obliged to 
add, that Dr. Crotch’'s ‘lectures’ are 
not likely to reform and exalt it. 
They are not at all popular in their 
character. They are calculated 
merely for the connoisseur or the 
professor, as they abound in details, 
which cannot be understood, or at 
least not relished, by any person 
who has not been initiated in the 
technical difficulties of the science. 


Art. XIII.—A_ Descriptive and 
Historical Account of the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railway. 
—By Joseph Kirwan, Civil En- 
gineer. 8vo. pp. 32. London: 
Simpkinand Marshall. Glasgow : 
M‘Phun. 1831. 


We should by all means advise 
the traveller, who thinks of taking 
a trip on this celebrated railway, 
already admitted to be the wonder 
and greatest ornament of our coun- 
try, to purchase Mr. Kirwan’s pam- 
phlet, before he gets into his seat. 
He will not have time, indeed, to 
read it all on the way, although it 
numbers only thirty-two pages, but 
he will derive much satisfaction 
from the accurate account which 
it contains of the construction of 
the road, the country on its borders, 
the engines, and other matters, upon 
which his curiosity will be, at the 
moment, strongly excited. From 
the most recent intelligence con- 
nected with this magnificent enter- 
prise, it appears that it is going on 
most prosperously, and with the 
same astonishing success as at first ; 
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that the locomotive engines con- 
tinue to ply with unabated vigour 
and effect ; that they make now, 
in all, four or five journeys, if not 
more, every day, from Liverpool to 
Manchester, and back again : that 
the journey is in general performed 
in two hours, and frequently less : 
and that even the mail itself is now 
conveyed on the railway, the guard 
merely taking his station with the 
bags, in the train of one of the en- 
gines, and thus, from three to four 
hours may be saved in the time of 
writing and receiving an answer 
between the two towns. Great 
quantities of cotton, cotton goods, 
coals, &c., are now conveyed in 
either direction, along the railway, 
and additional engines are only 
wanting to carry on a trade of ten 
times the extent. 


Art. XIV.—The Laws relating to 
Benefit Societies and Saving 
Banks. 12mo. pp. 98. London : 
Washbourne. 1831. 


Ir it wereintended, by the publication 
of this little work, forming the fourth 
number of the “ Familiar Law Ad- 
viser,” to make every man his own 
Lawyer, we should look upon it as 
a very mischievous production. We 
are confident that no greater injury 
could be inflicted upon a tradesman, 
be he engaged in limited or exten- 
sive business, than to place ab- 
stracts of statutes, or commentaries 
upon them, in his hands, at the 
same time recommending him to 
confide in his own judgment for the 
correctness of his interpretation of 
the Law. Such a course as this 
would, in all probability, lead him 
into perpetual and expensive liti- 
gation, and would teach him, per- 
haps too late, that besides the sta- 
‘tutes, there is what is commonly 





called a judge-made law in this 
country, to be found in decided 
cases, which cases generally govern 
the Courts of Law and Equity, in 
the construction of acts of the Le- 
gislature. But if the number before 
us, together with those that have 
preceded and are to follow it, be 
intended to instil into the minds of 
the tradesman and the mechanic, 
the great practical principles of 
prudence and caution iv his deal- 
ings, and in the management of his 
property, which we believe to be the 
real object of this “ Familiar Ad- 
viser,’ then we must award it our 
continued praise. When a plain 
man reads here, for instance, the 
Abstract of the 10th of George IV., 
being an Act to consolidate and 
amend the Laws relating to Friendly 
Societies, he may not possibly un- 
derstand all its provisions. But he 
will learn that some regulations are 
to be observed, in order to entitle 
any society of that kind of which 
he chooses to become a member, to 
the protection of the law, and he 
will not endanger his money un- 
less he be satisfied, upon enquiry, 
that the proper steps have been 
taken for that purpose. The Ab- 
stract of the Law of Savings Bauks, 
which is presented to him in this 
work, will also set him about ask- 
ing proper and necessary questions 
of the officers of those institutions, 
before he deposits his cash in their 
keeping. In this point of view, as 
a friendly monitor, not as a final 
director, we have no hesitation 10 
sanctioning this work by our ap- 
proval. An ample table of contents 
precedes a clear and concise Abstract 
of each Statute, and schedules are 
given at the end, containing such 
forms for orders, declarations, bonds, 
awards, and any other matters 0 
that description, which the law may 
prescribe. 











Art. XV.—Five Years of Youth ; 
or, Sense and Sentiment.—By 
Harriet Martineau. 12mo, pp. 
064. London: Harvey and 
Darton. 1831. 


Tuoucn somewhat evangelical, 
and rather too exclusive in her 
religious notions, Miss Martineau 
has displayed in this production 
considerable knowledge of the 
world. It is a tale of two sisters, 
one of whom is governed in all 
her actions by the suggestions of 
good sense, while the other yields 
as often to the temptations of sen- 
timent and ambition, hoping to be- 
come the most brilliant of her sex. 
They are led by the author through 
a variety of incidents, well calcu- 
lated to engage the attention of 
youthful minds, and to exhibit the 
effect, so far as happiness is con- 
cerned, of the two guiding qualities 
which are thus placed in contrast. 
Other instructors have confined 
their lessons to delineations of cha- 
racter, formed by ordinary influ- 
ences; Miss Martineau has de- 
veloped the virtues of every-day 
use, by means of circumstances out 
of the ordinary, though not beyond 
the probable, course of things, under 
the impression that the young mind 
should be prepared, as far as pos- 
sible, for the latter class of occur- 
rences in life, as well as for the 
former. In this design she has, in 
our opinion, suceeeded. Her story 
is charmingly written; full of prac- 
tical wisdom, and sound morality. 





Arr. XVI.— The Herschelian Com- 
panion to the Telescope. Part 
1. Orionis and Leporis. Folio. 
London : Longman and Co 
1830. 

Tuts publication is described in a 

prodiziously crowded title-page, as 

intended to consist of a series of 
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separate projections of small zones 
in the heavens, containing the whole 
of the 848 double and other com- 
pound stars, and 2,500 Nebulae, 
and clusters of stars, from the ca- 
talogue of Sir W. Herschell ; toge- 
with 103 Nebule from the obser- 
vations of Messier, and the re- 
mainder of the stars to the 8th 
magnitude (inclusive) visible in the 
latitude of London, as laid down in 
Bode's Atlas, Berlin, 1801. The 
maps are to be accompanied by a 
set of tables for each projection, 
containing Sir W. Herschell’s de- 
scriptive particulars and general 
observations upon the above celes- 
tial phenomena, and by extracts 
from his various communications 
to the Royal Society, relative to 
Astronomy in general, and especi- 
ally to the Telescope. Looking to 
the contents of this first part, in 
which a map is given of the stars 
in Orion, and the Hare, with expla- 
nations which render it intelligible to 
the meanest capacity, we must say 
that the public is deeply indebted to 
Sir W. Herschell, and to his assist- 
ant, Mr. Hoiland, for the plan and 
the excution of a work of so much 
utility. We have never seen any 
scheme for rendering the astrono- 
mical student conversant with the 
positions of the stars,which deserves 
to be compared with this, for sim- 
plicity, accuracy, and clearness. If 
the science has never been popular 
in this or any other country, we 
must attribute the fact to the nu- 
merous difficulties that have hitherto 
beset the different systems upon 
which it has been taught—difficul- 
ties chiefly arising out of the 
countless numbers of the stars, and 
the want of good maps by which 
their locality might be at once ascer- 
tained. With a tolerable telescope 
in our hand, and this Herschelian 
companion by our side, we may 
henceforth acquaint ourselves with 
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the hosts of islands that shine above 
us in the heavens, as easily as bya 
common chart we may find out the 
relative situation of Great Britain 
itself. Thus is a grand point gained 
for the promotion of a science, which 
requires only such facilities as this 
work supplies, to be universally 
pursued as the most fascinating, 
the most sublime of all others. The 
six maps of the stars, published by 
the Society for the Diffusion of 
Knowledge,are also deserving of 
our applause ; but they want the 
tabular explanations of SirW. Hers- 
cheil in order to render them useful 
to the classes for which they are 
intended. 





Art. XVII.—Standard Novels, No. 
3. The Spy; a Tale of the Neu- 
tral Ground.—By the Author of 
The Pilot. 12mo. pp. 410. 
London: Colburn and Bentley. 
S31. 

In a new introduction which the 

author has prefixed to this volume, 

he informs us that the original of 
his ‘ Spy,’ was a secret agent, em- 
ployed by the American Govern- 
ment, in the early stages of the 
Revolution, for the purpose of 
tracing and communicating the 
operations of the British Authori- 
ties, which were directed towards 
the enlistment of royalist bands in 
the then infant Republics. It seems 
that when the war was ended, a 
grant was made by Congress in 
favour of this individual, who had 
undergone a series of marvellous 
perils and escapes ; but such was 
the spirit of patriotism by which he 
was animated, that he then refused 
the reward of his labours, saying, 
that the country could not well 
afford it. He has since, however, 
accepted the grant. The tale itself 
has long been well known in Eng- 


land ; and, though unequal in its 
style and interest, it, nevertheless, 
deserves a place among modern 
standard novels. The frontispiece 
and vignette are badly engraved, 
and there is still room for improve- 
ment in the typography of this 
collection. In all other respects 
the series is entitled to our appio- 
bation, and is, we believe, becoming 
highly popular. At least, it ought 
to be. 





Art. XVIII.—The Panorama of 
Constantinople, and the Compa- 
nion to the Panorama; com- 
prising a Description of the most 
Remarkable Objects in that City 
and its Suburbs, with Sketches of 
the Manners and Customs of its 
Inhabitants. London: Leigh. 
1831. 


From the castles of Europe and 
Asia, on one side, to Calcedone and 
Mount Olympus on the other, we 
have here a truly splendid pano- 
rama, filled with objects at once 
highly picturesque, and replete with 
the most affecting historical associ- 
ations. The Sea of Marmora, gra- 
dually narrowing into the Thracian 
Bosphorus, divides the picture into 
two parts; Constantinople, and its 
pleasant suburbs, Galata, Pera and 
Topana, being on one side ; and the 
Turkish Cemetery, and the new and 
old quarters of Scutari, on the other, 
The Panorama, when fully opened 
out, must measure, we should think, 
from eight to ten feet in length. 
As a mere lithograph, it is an ex- 
cellent werk of art; the long per- 
spective of this magnificent assem- 
blage of scenery, stretching along 
either shore, being presented to the 
eye in the most pleasing and effec- 
tive manner. With the assistance 
of the ‘ Companion,’ we may easily 
imagine ourselves sailing up the Dar- 
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danelles, or traversing the streets of 
Constantinople, exploring its public 
buildings, and observing the motley 
groups of people by whom it is 
inhabited ; thence we may, in a 
moment, transfer ourselves to the 
shady groves and gardens, and 
beautiful cemeteries, on the Asiatic 
shore. Mr. Leigh has produced 
several valuable works in this line 
of publication; but the Panorama 
now before us surpasses them all, 
in the execution as well as in the 
very happy choice of the subject. 





Ant. XIX.—Family Classical Li- 
brary. No. XVII.—Horace Trans- 
lated. By William Francis, D.D. 
Vol. I. 12mo. pp. 296. London: 
Valpy. 1831. 

Ixsreap of placing in an appendix 

the best translations, by various 

hands, of several of the Odes and 

Satires of Horace, we wish that Mr. 

Valpv had either incorporated them 

in the text with the versions of 

Francis, or excluding @is, in those 

instances in which his are of inferior 

merit, substituted others in their 
room. Of the two plans, we should 
have preferred the former, as the 
reader would then have a pleasant 
opportunity of indulging his critical 
taste, by examining the points upon 
which the translators differ from 
each other, and ascertaining the 
comparative accuracy and elegance 
of their productions. Undoubtedly 
as a whole, the translation of Francis 
is the best that has yet been pub- 
lished, and this reprint of it in so 
cheap a form, will be generally ac- 
ceptable. The Classical Library is, 
we hope, taken in by every well 
educated family. There is no pub- 
lication consisting of the same num- 
ber of volumes, that contains so 
dense and diversified a body of mat- 
ter, calculated to instruct, and enter- 
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tain the mind, to form the taste, and 
give it a true relish for all that is 
excellent iu poetry, philosophy, elo- 
quence, and history. 





Art. XX.—Framlingham : a Nar- 
rative of the Castle. In four 
Cantos. By James Bird. Svo. 


pp- 181. London: Baldwin 
and Cradock. 1831. 


Generac history versified is bad 
enough in all conscience ; but topo- 
graphy versified, a full, true and 
particular description in rhyme of 
an old castle, is of all other things 
the most intolerable. Mr. Bird 
should rise above such leaden 
themes as those which Framling- 
ham, even with the aid of supersti- 
tion and legend, can suggest. He 
is a man of much research, and his 
industry in giving to the world the 
results of his investigations is highly 
commendable. But if he choose al- 
ways to confine them to the vehicle 
of poetry, we fear that he will have 
misspent a great deal of precious 
time, and have, unintentionally, de- 
voted a great deal of good paper to 
the use of the trunk-makers. 





Art. XXI.—The Twelve Nights. 
8vo. pp. 404. London: Whit- 
taker, Treacher and Co. 1831. 


Unver this title we have a col- 
lection of stories, all of which, we 
believe, have already appeared in 
the Magazines. The author ac- 
knowledges that he has borrowed 
the groundwork and the materials 
of most of his sketches, from the 
periodical literature of the French. 
To him, however, the merit of se- 
lection belongs, and also the style 
in which they are presented to the 
English reader. ‘The subjects ge- 
nerally are chosen with a view to 
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effective narrative, and, in this re- 
spect, they are sufficiently successful. 
The ‘Eve of Walpurgis,’ the ‘ Vi- 
sion of Charles XI. of Sweden,’ the 
tale of ‘the Chest and ‘ the Priva- 
teer, would be capital captivators 
of the attention on a winter's eve- 
ning. ‘The ‘ Button-holder’ is but 
a sorry specimen of French pathos. 
We hope that the author, when 
next he appears before us, will 
present himself in a more original 
form. His style of writing is so 
good, that he ought not to throw it 
away upon exotic subjects. We 
suspect that his imagination might 
furnish him with better materials 
than the French periodicals, which 
are, for the most part, very much 
inferior to our own. 





Anr. XXIL—1. Poems by Mrs. 
J. S. Prowse. 8vo. pp. 183. 
London : Smith, Elder, and Co. 
1831. 

. A Viston of Hell. A Poem. 
Svo. pp. 165. Glasgow: Reid. 
London: Hurst, Chance, and 
Co. 1831. 


. Satires and the Beggar's Coin ; 
a Poem. Second Edition. By 
Jobn Richard Best, Esq. 12mo. 
pp.174. London : Hurst, Chance, 
and Co. 1831. 


. The Deliverance of Switzerland. 
A Dramatic Poem. Second Edi- 
tion. By H.C. Deakin. Svo. pp. 
270. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 1831. 

. Portraits of the Dead ; towhich 
are added, Miscellaneous Poems. 
Second Edition. ByH.C. Deakin. 
12mo. pp. 320. London : Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 1831. 

. Fitz-Raymond, or the Rambler 
on the Rhine. By Caledonnicus. 
Svo. pp. 200. Edinburgh: Black. 
London: Longman and Co. 
1S3l1. 


1. Ir has afforded us great pleasure 
to observe a very liberal list of sub. 
scribers at the end of Mrs. Prowse’s 
poems, as she is well entitled to the 
patronage which she has received, 
Her ‘ Autumnal musings,’ the first 
composition in the collection, haye 
reminded us of the golden age of 
poesy, more than any verses which 
have fora long time come under our 
notice. Among the many minor 
pieces which the volume contains, 
we were particularly struck with 
the pathetic beauty of the lines 
‘ written in sickness.’ 

2. The ‘ Vision of Hell’ displays a 
cultivated and prolific imagination. 
The subject would seem to have 
been long since exhausted; still 
the author has not followed servilely 
in the wake of any of his illustrious 
predecessors, and some very res- 
pectable ideas may be found in bis 
seven cantos. But will they be 
immortal ? We fear not, for though 
the man can think poetry well 
enough, he writes it most abomi- 
nably. 

3. As My Best’s ‘ Beggar Coin’ 
and ‘ Satires’ have reached the ho- 
nour of a second edition, we are 
bound to presume that the public 
have passed a verdict in their favour. 
For our own part we had never 
heard of them before, and we can 
assure the author, with reference to 
his note, that whatever our opinions 
may have been with respect to the 
“ Transalpine Memoirs,” we have 
never felt, nor do we now feel, the 
slightest hostility towards him, 
either in a personal or a literary 
sense. We regret that we cannot 
join in the chorus of applause, 
with which, as he intimates, the 
first edition of his poems has been 
received by the people at Bath. 
They appear to us to be among the 
least meritorious specimens of the 
muse, which the present season, 
fertile in wretched verses, has pro- 
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duced. Bat let not our opinion de- 
ter him, from the loftier flights for 
which he is preparing. We are fas- 
tidious: indeed too much so, for our 
own ease and comfort, since no 
duty can be more unpleasant than 
that which, commanding us to ex- 
press our honest opinions upon all 
occasions, necessarily compels us 
frequently to hurt the feelings of 
those, to whom we would much 
prefer extending the hand and 
smile of encouragement. Besides, 
it appears that verses will sell ra- 
pidly in Bath, which no human 
being can endure in London. Per- 
haps it is owing to a difference of 
climate. Therefore let Mr. Best 
writeon. He must excuse us, how- 
ever, if we cannot at all times com- 
ply with his request of ‘ reading 
on;' we have no disposition what- 
ever to ride upon the crupper of his 
Pegasus. 

4 and 5.—* The Deliverance of 
Switzerland,’ and the ‘ Portraits of 
the Dead,’ by Mr. Deakin, have, 
alsu, it seems, passed through the 
ordeal of a first edition, and have 
reached a second. This to us seems 
passing strange, for we think, with- 
out wishing to be invidious, that we 
could point out some poetical works, 
even of the last year, which con- 
tained compositions of a much more 
striking character, than any that 
Mr. Deakin has written; and yet 
the laurel of a second edition has 
not yet been wreathed round their 
brows. The dramatic poem, on 
Switzerland, will hardly be read 
by any person who has previously 
tasted of the beauties of Schiller’s 
William Tell; and as to the ‘ Por- 
traits of the Dead’, and the miscel- 
laneous poems by which they are 
followed, we can only say that, with 
two or three exceptions, they are 
very mediocre productions. 
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6.—The ‘ Rambler on the Rhine,’ 
was originally written, we are told, 
as a mere domestic journal of an 
excursion through the scenery of 
that famed river, in the year 1830. 
Since then, however, the author, 
animated no doubt by the sweet 
voices of friends, has filled up his 
meagre outline with a metrico-poli- 
tical sketch of past and present 
times, and instead of confining it to 
his domestic circle, has dedicated 
it to the whole British nation ! 
Though his poem is descriptive, it 
is not meant to be exclusively so— 
fur the ambition of Caledonnicus, 
alias Fitz-raymond, for he assumes 
two distinct names, has been ‘ to 
make rhyme subservient to histo- 
rical recollections, and such politico- 
moral inductions as were suggested 
on contemplating the revolutions 
of empires, and the tempestuous 
aspect of the times’! Thus, we see, 
the author proposed to himself a 
task of no small importance. But 
how does he accomplish it? We 
apprehend that one stanza will 
settle for ever his credit with the 
reader. The poet thus invokes the 
shade of Byron : 


‘Oh! thou proud spirit,—wilt thou, 
can’st thou, Sire, 
Vouchsafe on humble Bardling to 
bestow 
One single spark of that celestial fire, 
With which you mad’st thy magic 
while below ? 
Thou can’st not want it now, sure great 
one—No! 
Sublim’d from all that’s eartbly at the 
core ; 
For such may there be found, nay, some 
that’s low, 
Mid’st e’en thy minstrelsy ; but 
where’s the ore 
That has not some alloy ?—all less or 
more.’—p. 8. 

































































































































































































































MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Foreign Missions.—The intensity 
of delusion under which the British 
public labour, with respect to the 
utility of the various missions dis- 
patched to foreign parts for the pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, is, to all re- 
flecting minds, utterly unaccount- 
able. It is known that in every 
quarter of the world the labours of 
the British missionaries have alto- 
gether failed, and indeed, that they 
do a great deal more harm than 
good to the cause of Christianity. 
Nevertheless, the subscriptions to 
the Church Missionary Society, for 
the last year, are stated to have 
amounted to the enormous sum of 
£46,000!!! The following docu- 
ment, extracted from an American 
newspaper, supplies a volume of 
commentary upon the system of 
imposture which has been for years 
robbing the public of their money, 
under the mask of religion : 


(From the New York Daily Sentinel, 
March 25.) 


Necessary InrormatTion.—The fol- 
lowing talk of some Indians of the 
Seneca tribe, was published a few days 
ago in the Washington Globe. We re- 
commend it to the special attention of 
those who honestly believe that it is 
more necessary to raise money, by 
every possible device, for sending mis- 
sionaries to administer to the supposed 
Spiritual necessities of the “ poor In- 
dians,” than to supply the temporal 
wants of the needy nearer home :— 


AN INDIAN TALK. 


Washington City, March 5. 

We, the Chiefs and Sachems of the 
Seneca nation of Indians at Sandusky, 
Ohio, have often heard of the goodness 
of our white brothers and sisters in the 
United States, and that they have given 
and sent many presents of money, cloth, 
and clothing to us, to relieve the distress 
of our women and children. We thank 
them for their charity and good will ; but 
we solemnly say to them, that we have 


never received from them a cent, of 
money nor any cloth or clothing. 

Brothers and Sisters,—We speak the 
truth to you as it is given to us by the 
Great Spirit, in whom we trust and be. 
lieve, and wish you to listen to us that 
ase may no longer be in the dark, We 

ear that collections have often been 
made in all your churches for us, and 
that you have intrusted them to the Mis- 
sionaries, whom we call Black-coats, to 
present to us. 

Brothers and Sisters,—We ask you 
all, in the name of the Good Spirit, in 
whom red and white men believe, not 
to send any thing, to be given us, by 
the black-coats. 

Brothers and Sisters,—We ask you 
to hear what we say, for it is true. We 
have found the black-coats treacherous, 
and they deceive us. They come among 
us and ask us to give them our property 
for saving our souls after we die. We 
do not like it, for they know no more 
about the next world than we do. We 
think the Great Spirit will save our 
souls, and the black-coats cannot. 

Brothers and Sisters,—How can we 
have confidence in men who deceive 
both you and us? We feel friendship 
and affection for you, and we know that 
you feel the same for us. We wishyou 
to know the truth, and we tell it to you. 
If you send us any more presents, we 
hope you will send them by honest men, 
who do not pretend to so much good- 
ness. 

Christian Brothers and Sisters,—We, 
the red children of Nawoneti, whom we 
call the Great and Good Spirit, who is 
present every where, now give you a 
talk, which we hope will be long re- 
membered by you all. Do not be 
deceived by the black-coats. We be- 
lieve they are sent out by the Bad Spirit 
to make talk to us. If the Good Spirit 
had sent them out, they would have 
given us your presents, and their talk 
would have made us better; but their 
talks do us no good, and we hear no- 
thing of the presents you send us. 

Brothers and Sisters,—The. G 
Spirit has but one big book ; the Bad 
Spirit has many, very many, books 
which his white children use to deceive 
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one another, and blind one another's 
eyes. The Great Spirit has, ever since 
the world was made, and the grass grew, 
aid his big book open to all men, of 
whatever colour they may have been, 
and this book tells the truth to all, and 
deceives no man. 

Brothers and Sisters,— We do not 
worship the Good Spirit as you do, but 
our belief in him, and our — is 
sincere, and we think is acceptable to 
him. You do not think so. If we 
should send out our teachers of our re- 
ligion to you, you would not believe 
them. It is contrary to your belief, but 
your black-coats say that we must be- 
jieve yours. You have your own teach- 
ers, let us us have ours. We are grate- 
ful for your kindness. We should be 
glad to have you send persons to us to 
learn us how to plough, and sow, and 
reap, and teach us all the arts of agri- 
culture. This would make us happy— 
but the black-coats cannot. 

Brothers and Sisters,—This ts the 
truth that you have not known before. 
We are your friends, and wish you may 
not be deceived any longer. 


his 

CAPTAIN GOOD an HUNTER. 

HARD » HICKORY. 

CORNSTICK, » 

SENECA y STEEL. 

SMALL CHORD y» SPICER. 

GEORGE y HERRING. 

The Weather.—There has not 
been in the memory of any living 
man, so violent a change in the 
weather, as that which was experi- 
enced during the early part of the 
last month. The fruit trees were 
everywhere rich in promise on the 
6th of May, on the 7th they were 
all struck, as if by an universal 
plague. The new leaves of the 
laurel were turned brown ; those of 
the box became white, as if they 
had been burned by lightning; 
those of the ivyand arbutus became 
black, and crumbled in the hand like 
a cinder. The laburnum trees pre- 
sented a particularly melancholy 
appearance ; their flowers had just 
began to shew their golden tresses, 
when further progress was effectu- 
ally stopped, and they were already 


withered at a time when they ought 
to have been in full bloom. The 
thermometer fell as low as 20 on 
the 7th, being six degrees lower than 
it had fallen in the month of May, 
during the last forty years, or per- 
haps ever before in this climate, at 
the same season. ‘The clover and 
rye-grass have been every where 
nipped and blackened, and pastures 
generally have retrograded to a 
serious extent. The stems of pota- 
toes, the stalks and foliage of peas, 
have been withered to powder. 

The Cholera Morbus.—It has been 
ascertained by the supreme Medical 
Board of Russia, that the cholera is 
contagious, that it will sometimes 
travel against the wind and the 
monsoon itself, and that, contrary 
to the opinion hitherto generally 
received, it is not checked by the 
approach of the cold season. It has 
now, we regret to say, reached 
Gallicia; but the government has 
taken decisive measures for pre- 
venting its importation intoEngland. 
In many cases it produces imme- 
diate death ; where that does not 
take place, and the disease operates 
more slowly in the destruction of 
its victim, the symptoms are violent 
vomiting, with painful cramps, 
damp clammy sweats, cold and 
bloodless extremities, burning heat 
at the stomach, a sudden death-like 
countenance. The skin under the 
nails becomes incurvated, the palms 
of the hands and soles of the feet 
become shrivelled, and such is the 
torture endured, that it sometimes 
requires six persons to hold a pa- 
tient in bed. The chief remedies 
are bleeding, calomel, opium, warm 
covering and friction, 

British Museum.—It is with 
great pleasure we have to announce 
that the splendid Library of this 
Institution will in future be open 
on Saturdays, for the same length 
of time as on the other days of the 
weck. This is a valuable accommo- 
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dation to many literary men, and 
one, by the way, which they ought 
long since to have enjoyed. It re- 
quires not a little perseverance in 
the public, to beat down the selfish- 
ness and indolence of official per- 
sonages. 

St. Simonism.—A new religious 
sect under this title, is now making 
some way among our lively French 
neighbours, who have always some 
novel project or other in their heads 
or on their hands. It has its official 
newspaper in a philosophical jour- 
nal, Le Globe, and several mission- 
aries, who are engaged in organising 
the Simonian family, not only in the 
provinces of France, but also in 
Belgium. 

The Duchess of Abrantes.—This 
distinguished lady, it is said, is en- 
gaged in writing memoirs of that 
portion of the life of Bonaparte, 
which elapsed between his entrance 
into the military school of Paris, 
and his defence of Toulon, hitherto 
a blank in all the authentic biogra- 
phies which have been given of that 
extraordinary person. 

CheapEngravings.—lIt is under- 
stood that the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Knowledge, have taken 
measures for producing a gallery of 
portraits of persons, who have been 
distinguished for giving an impulse 
to the progress of the sciences and 
arts. The work is to be executed in 
the best style, and to be sold in 
numbers, consisting of four engrav- 
ings, at a very low price. It is cal- 
culated that they must sell twelve 
thousand numbers before they can 
clear their expences. 

A Long Sentence.—We suppose 
that the longest sentence to be found 
in the English language is that 
which closes the article upon the 
subject of reform, in the last num- 
ber of the Quarterly Review. The 
sentence in question consists of two 
pages, of seventeen members, of 
eighty-four lines, of eight hundred 
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and sixty-seven words, and four 
thousand two hundred letters ! ' | 
Bishop Kenn.—The Rey. W, L, 
Bowles is employed in preparing 
for the press, his second and con- 
cluding volume of the Life of 
Thomas Kenn, deprived Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, seen in connection 
with the spirit of the times, politi- 
cal and religious, particularly those 
great events, the Resturation, and 
the Revolution in 1688 ; including 
the period of Puritanism from 1640, 
to the death of Cromwell. 
Egyptian Writing.—Mr. Cham- 
polion, junior, is at present engaged 
in a course of very interesting 
archeological lectures, which he 
delivers at the College de France, 
and in which he explains the differ- 
ent systems of writing, practised in 
ancient Egypt. By developing the 
series of grammatical forms used 
in the hieroglyphical and hieratical 
texts, he proposes to establish the 
identity of the Copt language, with 
that of the ancient Egyptians. 
Roman Relic.—The labourers 
employed in digging for the foun- 
dation of the new Goldsmiths’ Hall, 
some time ago discovered, about 
fifteen feet from the surface of the 
ground, a stone about two feet in 
height, ten inches in width, and five 
in thickness. A figure of an archer 
is sculptured in very high relief 
upon the front face, on the obverse 
is an urn, near what is supposed to 
be a tripod. It is evidently a tomb- 
stone; but the sages of the Anti- 
quarian Society have elevated it to 
the honours of a Roman Altar ! 
Society of Horticulturists.—La- 
dies are now admissible as mem- 
bers of this society,—a decided im- 
provement,as they are, in the higher 
ranks of life, much better horticul- 
turists than their lords, generally 
speaking. We know of no good 
reason why learned females should 
not also be admissible to the royal 
and other societies as well as med. 
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They shall have, at least, our vote 
and interest, so far as our influence 
extends, if ever they be proposed 
as candidates. How delightful it 
would be to read a work on Civil 
Law, by Miss Cornelia L a= 
F.R.S. and F.S.A. 

Persian Manuscripts.—We learn 
that the collection of Persian ma- 
nuscripts, ancient, Turkish, and 
modern, belonging to Sir W. Ouse- 
ley, some of which are connected 
with the religious doctrines of the 
Fire Worshippers, are announced 
for public sale. When examined, 
we fear that they will not be found 
of much worth. The East has pro- 
duced but few valuable composi- 
tions, and those have long since 
been rifled by our translators of all 
their charms. 

Paris Exhibition —We observe 
that the French exhibition of paint- 
ings and sculpture, by living artists, 
was opened at the Louvre on the 
same day that the Royal Academy 
was thrown open to the British 
public. Im Paris, no entrance money 
is required. The collection contains 
2,670 different specimens of the 
fine arts, of which 2,238 are pic- 
tures. 

Scientific Expedition.—After an 
absence of three years, the Chanti- 
cleer,we are happy to perceive, has 
returned from her voyage of scien- 
tific research in the southern regions 
of the globe. The main objects of 
the expedition were to ascertain the 
specific ellipticity of the earth, the 
chronometric difference of meri- 
dians on the principal stations of 
the Atlantic, and to make observa- 
tiots on magnetism and meteoro- 
logy. In the course of her voyage, 
the Chanticleer, which was under 
the command of Captain Foster, 
visited several of the most inter- 
esting parts of the globe, among 
which was Prince William's Island, 
supposed to be the most southern 
tract of land on its surface. Captain 
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Foster, we regret to add, was acci- 
dentally drowned in the river Cha- 
gres, in the Isthmus of Panama. 
We shall look with much interest 
for the results of this expedition, 
and we shall here take the liberty 
to express a hope, that they may 
not be published in a form which 
might render them inaccessible to 
the great mass of the reading 
classes of society. 

The Niger.— Letters have reached 
town, from which it would appear 
that the Landers, whuse expedition 
to Africa was announced some time 
ago, have succeeded in tracing the 
course of the Niger from Youri to 
the Bight of Biafra. If this infor- 
mation be correct, a geographical 
problem of very considerable im- 
portance has at length been solved, 
as several travellers have traced the 
channel of the Niger to Youri. 

Imitative Music.—A blind per- 
former named Werner, is now exhi- 
biting in London, who, with the 
simple assistance of a guitar, suc- 
ceeds in producing the effect of a 
full band of music, consisting of 
the usual windinstruments. Farther 
than this, he imitates the crowing 
of cocks, the chuckling of hens, the 
barking of dogs, and mewing of 
cats, with an accuracy that is highly 
entertaining, and indeed quite sur- 
prising, considering the limited 
means which he uses. 

Literary Patronage.—At the last 
anniversary of that admirable insti- 
tution, the Literary Fund, the Lord 
Chancellor presided, and advocated 
its interests with his usual eloquence. 
He justly observed, that the public 
were the true patrons of literary 
men, and not, as Dr. Johnson had 
asserted, the booksellers, for these 
were but the instruments or agents 
of the public,in affording encourage- 
ment to letters. 

Zoological Society.—This insti- 
tution goes on most prosperously. 
Its present number of fellows, in- 
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cluding ladies, is 814. The number 
of visitors to the gardens last year, 
was 234,745; to the museum, 
14,323. The receipts during the 
year amounted to 15,806/, whereas 
in 1827, they did not exceed 4000/. 
The Zoological gardens unquestion- 
ably form one of the most rational 
curiosities of which the metropolis 
can boast. 

German Literature.—Previously 
to the year 1814, the annual average 
number of new works exposed for 
sale at the Leipsic fair, did not 
exceed 2,000. Since that period 
they have been constantly on the 
increase ; down to the year 1826, 
they did not exceed 5,000. In 
1827, they amounted to 5,108 ; 
in 1828, to 5,654; in 1829, to 
5,314, and in 1830, to 5,962. 

Omnibus Advertisements. — Ad- 
vertisements, of which the follow- 
ing is a translation, are not at all 
uncommon in the French journals. 
“ Persons who are desirous of mar- 
rying, of obtaining situations, of sell- 
ing property or commercial stock, 
of joining partnerships, of borrow- 
ing or lending money, cannot do 
better, than address their commu- 


To Corresponpents.—* Caledonnicus”’ 
may rest assured, that we never allow party- 
feelings to influence our judgment upon lite- 
rary productions. If he be displeased with 
our critical opinions, we can only say that, at 
all events, they are free and unbiassed. 

We have received the essays and note of 
J. P. P; to the former we shall attend in 
due course; to the latter we reply, that we 
should be glad to see the article which he pro- 
poses to write; we cannot, however, at this 
moment, pledge ourselves to accept it, as much 
will depend upon the manner, as well as the 
matter, 

Mr. J. R. B. (of Bath) has our most cor- 
dial wishes for his success; but we cannot 
give enlarged notices of the attempts even of 
@ fellow labourer, unless they be of greater 
importance than those which he has yet sub- 
mitied to our inspection. We trust that he 
will not again talk of hostility, for no such 
Feeling exists as that which he supposes. 


Miscellaneous Intelligence. 


nication to M. V 
d’ affaires, Rue 
Locke the Philosopher.—Within 
the last twenty years a subscription 
has been before the public, for a 
monument to the great Locke. [pn 
very nearly that quarter of a cen- 
tury, no more than 8001. have been 
collected, and when, at last, it was 
proposed that a suitable memorial 
should be erected to the memory of 
that illustrious philosopher, in either 
Westminster Abbey or St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, the applicants discovered 
that the fees required for this indul- 
gence, would leave only a few 
pounds to requite the sculptor ! 
Irish Antiquities.—It is with 
pleasure we learn that Mr. Dalton, 
the well known Irish Antiquary, has 
issued proposals for publishing the 
ancient annals of his country. We 
hope that all those individuals and 
corporate bodies, who may have it 
in their power to throw any light 
upon his researches, will afford him 
their zealous assistance. The object 
is truly national, and few persons 
would be more likely to succeed in 
accomplishing it than Mr. Dalton. 


Agent 


” 





With reference to the article in our last 
number, on ‘* Church Reform,” we must, 
once for all, protest against opening our 
pages to a controversy which would burthen 
them, perhaps, for years to come. Thos 
who dispute our views, must state their own 
through some other channel. We have t 
acknowledge the receipt of several books and 
pamphlets upon both sides of the subject, to 
which we shall very soon return. 


N. B. From a variety of letiers which we 
have lately received, we are induced to in- 
form authors, who wish to have their works 
noticed in proper time, in the Montuty 
Review, that they should uniformly t- 
struct their publishers to forward us one 
the earliest impressions. We usually take 
new publications, for review, in the order 
which they are sent to us. 





